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“Music, that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes” 

wk N old song—every note and cadence awakening sweet memories—its 
fragrant sentiment made eloquent by the touch of the master pianist. 
And the Ampico has captured, al re-enacts in the home, that wonderful 
playing—just as it has captured, and immortalized, the playing of the 

greatest pianists in the world. 
Impossible to describe—the Ampico must be heard ; 

There is but one Ampico—Easily identified—Obtainable only in these pianos: 
CHICKERING KNABE 

Franklin Haines Bros. Marshall & Wendell 
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Arthur Pryor and His Band play for you 


and they play music of your own choosing. 
This great band plays as many encores as you 
wish—such playing as is possible only when 
Victor records and Victrola instruments are 
used together. You can hear not only Pryor’s 
Band, but Sousa’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, U. S. Marine Band, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Band of H. M. 
Coldstream Guards, Banda De Alabarderos— 
the greatest bands of every nation and the 
best music of all the kinds the whole world 
has to offer. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Rec- 
>. ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the 1st of each month. 


ola 
lenis Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. Onthe label. ~ 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Two -More 


Distinctive 
New Features 
Next Month 


(EWING 


GALTOWAY 


Vignettes of Manhattan 
by TY &E., 
whose stories of 

New York Day by Day 

are known and loved 


throughout the land 


& 


Sonnets of Today 


by BERTON 
BRALEY, 
the poet who 
writes equally well of 
H ats, 
flappers 


Ho wers 


AUGUST 1922 


| THIS MONTH 


BEWITCHING EYES 
by Harrison Fisher 

THE ROAD TO LONG AGO. A Poem 
by James J. Montague 


THEJTROUBLE WITH THE HINDU. 
A Humorous Editorial 
by George Ade 
Illustrations by Tony Sarg 
PONJOLA. A Serial 
by Cynthia Stockley 
Illustrations by H. M. Stoops 


THE UNBECOMING CONDUCT OF ANNIE. 
A Short Story 
by Kathleen Norris 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
THE TRAMP. A Short Story 
by Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Illustrations by Hubert Mathieu 
MY WEEK IN CUBA. An Article 
by Ring W. Lardner 
Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 
| HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. A Serial 
by Arthur Train 
| Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
| TWO GENTLEMEN AND VERONA. A Short Story 
by H. C. Witwer 
Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 
| THE STAGE TODAY 
| 


Cover 


Photographs in Artgravure 
DON’T MARRY AN ACTOR. A Short Story 
by Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrations by James H. Crank 
IT SHALL BE DONE! A Short Story 
by Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrations by Percy Cowen 
| REMINISCENCES. An Article 
by Lillian Russell 
Illustrated with photographs 
TWO OF THEM. A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
Tilustrations by Harley Ennis Stivers 
BROKEN BARRIERS. A Serial 
by Meredith Nicholson 
| Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
|| THE TALE THE DRUM TOLD. A Short Story 
| by Achmed Abdullah 
| Illustrations by Lui Trugo 
BERTIE CHANGES HIS MIND. A Short Story 
by P, G. Wodehouse 
Illustrations by T. D. Skidmore 
| STORIES THAT HAVE MADE ME LAUGH ° 
| by Montague Glass 
Illustrated by Rae Irvin 


Wits President C.H. Harsawar, Vice-President 
$3.00 a Year in U. S. and Possessions; $3.50 in recgecg $4. 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., U. 
matter, September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
all auheeenens with the current issue. When sending in your 
four weeks’ notice. If you wish your address changed, 


Cosmopolitan, 


1922, 


a8 ~» under the act of March 3, 1879. 
ost-Office, Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago , Ill.; Los A Angeles, Calif.; San Franci 


We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers, Unless otherwise directed we begin 


119 West 40th Street, 


Rar Lona, Vice-President Joserm A. Moons, Treasurer W.G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


00 Elsewhere 


35 Cents a Copy 

S. A., by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class 

Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Francisco, 


renewal or making a request for a change of address, please eve us 
please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses 


New York 


N MAGAZINE) 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED CNDER THE TERMS OF FOURTH AMERICAN INT CONVENTION on ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
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How New Kind Clay 
Remade Complexion 
Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have con- 
cealed my name and my identity. But I have asked the young 
woman whose pictures you see here to pose for me, so that you 
can see exactly how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s 


complexion in one short half hour. 


thirty minutes before my face had been 
blemished and unsightly; my_ skin had 
been coarse, sallow and lifeless. Now it was 
actually transformed. I was amazed when I 
saw how beautiful my complexion had be- 
come—how soft its texture, how exquisite its 
coloring. Why, the blemishes and impurities 
had been lifted right away, and a charming, 
smooth, clear skin revealed underneath! 
What was this new kind of magic? 
You see, I never really did have a_ pretty 
complexion. My skin is very sensitive. It 
always used to be so coarse and rough that 
| hated to use powder. Sometimes pimples 
and eruptions would appear overnight—and 
as for blackheads, I never could get rid of 
them! 
To be perfectly frank with you, I tried 
everything there was to try. I greeted each 
new thing with hope—but hope was_ soon 
abandoned as my skin became only more 
harsh and colorless. Finally I 
gave up everything in favor of 
massage. But suddenly I found 
that tiny wrinkles were begin- 
ning to show around the eyes 
and chin—and I assure you I 
gave up massage mighty quick. 
Wasn’t there anything that 
would clear my complexion, that 
would make it soft and smooth 
and firm? Wasn’t there anything 
Icould do without wasting more 
time and more money? It was 
very discouraging and I was 
tempted more than once to give 
it up. 
In fact, on one very disappoint- 
ing occasion I firmly resolved 
never to use anything but soap 
and water on my face. again. But 
then something very wonderful 
happened—and, being a woman, 
I promptly changed my mind. 


Why I Changed My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the 
skin, called the epidermis, is constantly dy- 
ing and being replaced by new cells? I didn’t 
-until I read a very remarkable announce- 
ment. That announcement made me change 
my mind. It explained, simply and clearly, 
how blackheads, pimples and nearly all facial 
eruptions are caused when dead skin and bits 
of dust clog the pores. Impurities form in 
the stifled pores—and the results are soon 
noticeable. 

The announcement went on to explain how 
scientists had discovered a marvelous clay, 
which, in only one application, drew dust, 
ditt and other impurities and harmful ac- 
cimulations to the surface. This Domino 
Complexion Clay, in only a half-hour, actu- 
ally lifted away the blemishes and the im- 
purities. And when it was removed the skin 
beneath was found to be soft, smooth, clear 
and charming! Can you blame me for want- 
mg to try this wonderful discovery on my 
own blemished complexion? 


[e, hardly believe my eyes. Just 


My Extraordinary Experience 


I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to 
say that I applied the Domino Complexion 
Clay I had read about to my face one eve- 
ting at nine o’clock and settled myself com- 
fortably for a half-hour of reading. Soon I 
Was conscious of a cool, drawing sensation. In 
afew moments the clay on my face had dried 
ito a fragrant mask. And as it dried and 
hardened there was a wonderful tingling feel- 
mg. I could actually feel the millions of tiny 
Pores breathing, freeing themselves of the 
Mpurities that had_ stifled them, giving up 
the bits of dust and the accumulations that 

bored deeply beneath the surface. 
ft nine-thirty I removed the Domino 
Plexion Clay and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, found that I had a brand new complex- 
Toad Hidden beauty had actually been re- 
a: Every blackhead had vanished; the 
€ texture of the skin had been trans- 


formed into smooth, clear, 
delicately-colored beauty. 

shall never forget my 
extraordinary experience 
with Domino Complexion 
Clay. It accomplished in 
a half hour what other 
preparations had not ac- 
complished in years. It is 
because it did it for me, 
because I actually had 
this wonderful experience, 
that I consented to write 
this story for publication. 


Domino House 
Made This Offer 
To Me 


The formula from which 
the amazing Domino Com- 


discovered 

by the 

chemists of 

the Domi- 

no House. 

I have been 

asked to 

state here, 

at the end of my story, that Domino House 
will send without any money in advance a 
$3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay to any 
one who reads my story. If I would write 
my experience with the marvelous new 
Domino Complexion Clay for publication the 
Domino House agreed to accept only $1.95 
for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this 
opportunity. I am sure that the marvelous 
Domino Complexion Clay will do for you what 
it has done for me. It is guaranteed to do 
so, and a special deposit of $10,000 in the 
State Bank of Philadelphia backs this guar- 
antee. Your money will be promptly refunded 
if you are not delighted with results and re- 
turn what is left of Domino Complexion Clay 
within 10 days. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send any money with 
the coupon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus 
few cents postage) when the jar of Domino 
Complexion Clay is in your hands. You will 
have the same extraordinary experience that 
I had—and you will be grateful to me for 
agreeing to write this story. But I advise 
you to act at once before the special offer is 
withdrawn and Domino Complexion Clay is 
once more placed at its regular price. 


ONLY $495 


By taking advantage of 

this special low-price of- If You Act 
fer, and sending direct _at Once 
to the manufacturers, you get Domino Com- 


- 


Three simple steps 
—and -the com- 
plerion is made 
clear, smooth and 
radiantly beauti- 
full 


plexion Clay freshly-compounded, the very day 
your order arrives. And you pay only $1.95, 
plus few cents postage, although products of a 
similar nature, and without many of the ad- 
vantages of Domino Complexion Clay, are sold 
regularly from $2.50 to $3.50. 

Don’t delay—I’m glad I didn’t! Mail this 
coupon or a. postcard today. Domino House, 


Dept. 658, 269 South 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Domino House, Dept. 658, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay, sufficient for 2 months of beauty treatments. Ac- 
cording to the special agreement, I will pay postman only 
$1.95 (plus postage). Although I am benefiting by this 
special reduced price, I am purchasing this first jar with 
the guaranteed privilege of returning it within 10 days 
and you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted 
with the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


Name 


Cit 


If vou wish, you may send money with cow 
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valued, even schools. Assertion has 

lost all authority. Bluff has turned 
into a boomerang. “I want to know” must 
now be answered. 


GS vai the war everything has been re- 


Our public schools have done so much 
for us that some have thought they should 
do more. Now many are beginning to sus- 
pect that the “little red hen” cannot always 
lay a germinating egg, “the little red school 
house” cannot always tyrn out for democ- 
racy a leadership obedient to the charge of 
Lowell, 


“Be strong-backed, brown-handed, upright 
as your pines, 

By the scale of a hemisphere shape your 
designs.” 

There is even bold and somewhat care- 
less talking of the utter breakdown of our 
public schools. Certainly public confidence 
is waning in the power of the public school 
to develop leaders for democracy when 
democracy must have wise leaders, or we 
perish. In far too many places children are 
on part time, double session, forty in a 
class. In our biggest city it was recently 
reported that 94 out of every 100 children 
receive nothing more than general training, 
in circumstances so unfavorable that men 
like John Dewey, E. L. Thorndike, Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, and E. R. A. Seligman, 
bravely call attention to the plight into 
which our schools are drifting. 


To overestimate the good work of the 
public schools is impossible. In many places 
they have had a mind for the average, and 
also for the backward and defective. It is 
as to their preparation for leadership that 
like the Scotchman some honestly are say- 
ing, “I hae my doubts; and an educator 
of high reputation recently remarked at an 
important conference: “We have system 
for the average child, special teachers for 
the backward child, and classes for the de- 
fectives—but God help the bright child.” 


HE truth is public schools are com- 

paratively new. Even the first high 
school has but lately celebrated its one hun- 
dredth birthday. The war caught our pub- 
lic schools unawares, demoralized the 
teaching staff, introduced unprofitable con- 
troversy, and too often turned over the 


Why the Private School? 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
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children we love to the narrowness of poli- 
ticians and the neglect of maternal flap- 
pers. 

Meanwhile, the private school with roots 
struck deep down into the past has grown 
apace till this year one-sixth of our school 
children are believed to be in private 
schools, who, if in public schools, over- 
crowded as they are, might prove to be the 
straw that breaks the camel's back. Recent 
reports would seem to indicate that 80% 
of the boys at Princeton and 70% at Yale 
are from private schools. 

The reason is that in addition to the 
democratic training given in the public 
schools the private schools make a start 
toward training leaders. They begin a job 
the home too.often shirks or leaves half 
done. With their smaller percentage of 
pupils to each teacher and the longer con- 
tinuation under one roof of the same group 
there can be attention to individual needs 
the public school in spite of good intentions 
sometimes cannot give. The private schools 
can go faster than public schools in trying 
out with proper safeguards, promising ex- 
periments to which children are entitled 
since they grow up fast. While there is 
still time, they correct physical, moral, and 
mental defects with an exactness not pos- 
sible to education in the mass. 


LIQUES they can more easily control. 
Thoroughness, enthusiasm and speed 
they enormously increase. Impact to char- 
acter they can give with more success be- 
cause their children live long enough with 
wholesome teachers, who add to their ef- 
fectiveness the grace and the refinement 
parents who covet for their children the 
best things desired. Leadership can be de- 
veloped without hurt to general prepara- 
tion amid conditions which the private 
school is specially prepared to furnish. 
3ut because it can both standardize and 
also care for the exceptions, the private 
school has a unique responsibility, the ac- 
ceptance of which brings it public confi- 
dence. This is in fact its sole reason for ex- 
istence. If the private school ever ceases 
to educate both the average and the excep- 
tional it will go to the discard, and we shall 
all turn back to the public school, and make 
it meet our every expectation in spite of 
every difficulty. 
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ENTUCKY 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Splendid new, light, airy barracks just 4 With a 
completed. All outside rooms. Shower Wint 
baths. Attractive school life. Nation- wid 
ally known for high scholarship and Home 
clean athletics. Since 1914 a U. S. War Dept. HONOR in Florida 
~ SCHOOL. Certificate admits to leading Colleges and 
in Universities. Thorough Business course equips for 
THE ARMY AND | | commercial life. Winter home in Florida in- 
MARION INSTITUT. NAVY COLLEGE sures year round healthful outdoor life. 
Charter member of the Amerloen Assoelation of Juntor Colleges. ember Send for new Catalogue. 
jon of Militar: tl ted States. 

on every KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Box 103,Lyndon,Ky., near Louisville 
= from disease for 35 years. Athletics, Sports, se Swimming, and 

jons. Hunting and ote Institute’s preserves within 


Endorsed by the Department of Education. Offers 
first two years of college work under most favorable 
conditions. All classes under heads of the depart- 

. Courses in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Law, General E Fully ac- 
credited by universities. "Gradu ates enter university 
Junior classes without condition. Individual coach- 
ing without ional expense. 

MY AND VY DEP, 


ARTMENT 
Faculty ‘epecialiste. Offers courses preparatory 
for entrance examinations to Annapolis and West 
Point, special college courses such as recommended 
by both Government for es who 
have passed entrance qraminations or who “expect 
to be admitted by certificate. 750 candidates sent 
the last few years. Un- 
private tu ‘$7, 
HIGH SCHOOL 

ISKIMINETAS Springs School, affectionately known as KISKI, permits 
Nation. the boys to grow up olt-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland over- 
in small sitention. looking river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University 
Beth Junior and Senior Units of the K.0.T.C. "Pay 7 equipped by U 8. \ certificate privileges. Individual attention through preceptorial System; out- 
ty the Wer tab door sports under competent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
tutions inspected by the General Staff. J Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; ‘golf course. Gymnasium. Swim- 
For General Catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address ming pool. Bowling alleys. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 


0OL. W. L. MURFEE, President, BoxH, Marion, Alabama 
DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Nazareth Hall 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established 1743 


College Preparatory, Business 
and General Courses. 

Separate Junior Department for 
boys from 9 to 12 years. 

Military system throughout the 
school. Room Companies, super- 
vised by instructors. 

All athletics coached. Gym- 
hasium, swimming pool, fine ath- 


letic fleld, winter sports, A week 
in camp, with full equipment. 
“The school of the square deal.” . m3 ie 
Emphasis upon moral develop- 5 


ment and honor, as well as ‘ 
Scholastic progress, 


Three hours from New York EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


or Philadelphia. 
Here a corps of enthusiastic and experienced men_are engaged in the most fas- 
Addres cinating employment in the world—training boys. They have had experience with 
specialists. eir judgmen s sound; vis 
om A. D. THAELER, D.D. obscured. 
s himself in harmony with the system they have developed will 
10 Nazareth, Pa. a sound bedy—en alert and self-reliant mind, and the 
soul of a MAN. 
Early application imperative. Address 
NASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL, St. John’s Military Academy, Box 2H. 
Wisconsin. 
BOYS ~ 67019 Delafield, Waukesha Co., 
52 minutes pes New York on Long Island Sound, 
¢. 
So. A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
- Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
Junior Department for boys underl4. 
Older boys peepaned for all colleges 
and technical schools. Small classes 
with much individual attention. 
opportunity for healthand 
“, physical development in all 
athletics and outdoor sports. 
Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
For catalog, 
address 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


NEw YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


FOR CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


serve Officers Training Corps. 


courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President 


Blackstone Military Academy 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. 
On West Point accredited list. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. 
ing, Barracks and Gymnasium. Ready for Fall term, 


Blackstone, 
Virginia 

Unit of 

Personal supervision of students. 


New fire proof Administration Build- 
Modernly equipped throughout. Full commercial 


Box A Blackstone, Virginia 


Character 
Scholarship 


MILITARY 


Each boy is taught how to study. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program of work 


and recreation and drill produces sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 


Drawer C 5 


Address COL. T. D. LANDON 


Individual 
Attention 


INSTITUT 


For catalog 
Bordentown, N. J. 


DANVILLE 
Military Institute 


Under Presbyterian control, but not sectarian. 
Located in famous Piedmont region of Virginia, 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, clas- 
sical and scientific courses. Members of the 
faculty are all college men who know how to 
lead and direct boys during the formative 
period. The military system gives erect and 
easy carriage and makes beys alert, prompt 
and self-reliant wh'le developing a wholcsome 


respect for constituted authority. All health- 
ful, man-making sports fostered among all 
students. Not conducted for profit. Rates $5006. 
Address 


COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
Box C, Danville, Virginia 


RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


by a patron as 

‘Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship”’ 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Highest moral surroundings. 
R. 0.T. C. under supervision U.S. Army Officer. 30 
miles south of Nashville. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 3 Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. New Swimming 
Pool. High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in sep- 
arate building. 45th year opens first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. Write for illustrated catalog to 

REX C. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Calif. 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A where scholastic attainment is the 
goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for college, 
technical schools, and for business. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—-both are fundamentals in building the fiber 
of a sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military activi- 
tics ; supervised study and class recitations; manly 
sports and recreation—football, basketball, bowling, 
ovimming. baseball, tennis, golf, track. 


e t ly for 10 
years has exceeded our capacity. Early applica- 
tion for ent inS ber i y. For 


catalog and view book address 
COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 

MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 

Box 22, Alton, Illinois 

Barracks ‘A’. One of the : 


four fireproof barracle 


i 
PENNSYLVANIA | |. 
Military College 
Infantry Cavalry Artillery 
For a hundred years the * 
During this time thousands of 


young men have learned here the 
meaning of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, 


Preparatory Division and separate Junior 


School for boys from twelve to fifteen, r 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 124 Chester, Pa. 


RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 
AGOSE study of the boy’s peculiari- 


ties—his temperament—his ability 

—his courage and his ambitions enables 
his proper place in life. 

cat Boral is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its sur- 
roundings are inspirational and of high 
educational advantage. Thorough prep- 
aration for College or Scientific Schools. 
Also prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical de- 
velopment combined with military 
training fit the boy for the needs of 
the times. Modern buildings, gymna- 
sium and spacious grounds for all out- 
door sports. $450. 3lst session opens 
Sept. 19, 1922. For catalog address 

Charles L. Melton, .A.M., Principal 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 miles from center of Chicago; country sur 
roundings. 90% of last year’s class entered leading 
colleges and universities where they are “ma 
good.’’ Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 
boys. West Point graduate emphasizes honor, 
orderliness, precision, promptitude and leadership. 
Vocational lectures. Teacher-conducted trips det 
Chicago’s art and industrial centers. Every cadet, 
in well-coached athletics or recreational activities. 
Selected, wholesome companions. Acad- 
emy conducted by a Board of Trustees, 
not for profit. 


Separate lower school for younger 
boys. Catalog. Address 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Military Training to further all-around 
edwation of the boy. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


‘Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Box 420, LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated grounds. Excellent health record. 
Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 
athletics. Junior School in separate building with 
good attention. Moderate terms. Catalog and litera- 
ture of interest to college and preparatory students on 
request. Address 


Junior Military Academy 
ELEVATION 1200 FEET 
Located on the Cumberland Pla- 
teau in a small village two 
miles from railway. Wholesome 
environment, free from “movie” 
shows, auto rides, corner gro- 
ceries, etc., makes discipline 
unusually satisfying. Military 
system adapted to needs of 
young boys. Seven buildings. 
Electric lights. Steam heat. Per- 
fect sewerage. Wonderful chaly- 
beate water. Healthfulness re- 
markable. Nurse and _ house- 
mother. Curriculum covers work 
of the eight grades; also first and 
second years of high school. Capacity 
sixty cadets. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION DAY AND 
NIGHT. Charges, $425. For illustrated catalog address 


GL. L. Rice, President, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee, Box 77 
Stearns School 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for leading 

secondary schools, college and scientific schools. Stimu- 

lating air, outdoor sports, medern homelike buildings. 

ARTHUR F. STEARNS. 
Box A, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


181 Washington Avenue 


8th grades. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 miles from Kansas City 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys of good character, who 
are made to feel their responsibility as gentlemen. 
leading universities, colleges and West Point. 
understand boys and give them careful, personal supervision. 

R. O. T. C. unit under U. S. Army officers and World War Veterans. 
Oldest military school west of the Mississippi River. 

Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor heated swimming pool. 5 
grit tennis courts; 3 athletic fields. i 
competitive athletics. Wentworth aims to develop the boy’s mind and 
body and make him 100% American. 
COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent: 


Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys, 3rd to 
New buildings, separate grounds and activities. 


West end of campus, showing some of the buildings. 


Accredited by 
Men teachers who 


Every student participates in 
For catalog address 
Lexington, Missouri 


Catalog, 


Powder Point School 


Prepares 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. 
or college and gives strong general courses. 
to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 


71 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Thorough instruction. 


Ages 10 to 19. Number limited 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scien- 
tifle schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Massachusetts, 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys 18 miles from 


Springfield. 
118th year. An up-to-date college preparatory school. 
Aim: to develop manly boys by the practical personal 
touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund 


for boys of 
proven worth. $500. Booklet. JosepH M. SANDERSON, 
2 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


A.B., (Harvard) Prin. 
Stamford Military Academy horough 
and military training fostering the intellectual, physical 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Ideally located in the Connecticut hills. Summer 
Camp, Water D. GERKEN, A.M., Prin. New Canaan, Conn, 


MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School, Manlius 


College Preparatory 
Among the hills, 11 miles from 
Syracuse. Elaborate equip- 
ment, 19 buildings. Well-or- 
dered recreation and athletics. 
Former students now attend- 
ing 44 colleges and universi- 
ties, Business course. Also 
Junior School for boys 10 to 

Summer Camp July and 
August. For 34 years under 
Present management. For cat- 
alog, address 


Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 
Box 18, Manlius, N. Y. 


STANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, su- 
hi pervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 

Board men of national prominence. 
Twenty-three acres. Athletic field. Modern, sunny 
Gymnasium, swimm: pool, shower baths, 


reom, study hall. 
Academic Term commences 
Enrollments now being received. Write 
mn C. Carrington, Headmaster, descriptive 
booklet. ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
, West Englewood, New Jersey 


boy is completely and rightly educated. 
activities in 26 colleges. 


gh physica 


Reports mailed to parents. 
60 Acre campus. 


for boys under 14. 


Kalgers Separatory School 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 
where the men understand boys and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
is your boy’s age and aim 
Write for catalog to 
C.M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

Ath h i i charting each 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is the basis for correct development of each boy. 


All athletic sports, swimming poo! 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boy. 
For booklets address 

Rocer W. LL.D., Headmaster. 


SAVE A YEAR 


In Preparing for College or for Business. 

1. Elimination for useless subjects. 2. Expert instructors. 
8. Recognizing the individual. - 4. Thorough preparation, 

Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, 
a slow thinking student discouraged, but with our system 
each one does his best. 

Write for explanation of our plan how to save from 
ONE to TWO years. 

PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 


531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A state-owned school in the heart 
of the vigorous, aggressive West 
that is developing the highest type 
of manhood. Ideal conditions— 
bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. 
Altitude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps. Two 
volo fields, open air practice 
and games entire winter. 
Address 


Col. Jas. W. Willson 
Supt. 


Roswel), New Mexico A. 


Splendid moral influence 
Lower School 


Box 8-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


Fitting for all high grade Preparatory schools of the 
country. Located in one ef the widest and best 
school centers of New England, in a true educational 
atmosphere. Well appointed buildings anJd grounds. 
Boys are happy 'n the attractive home life. All in- 
door and outdoor sports, horseback riding, super- 
vised physical training. Manual training. Latin 
and French. Razes $1,090. For detailed informa- 
tion eddress 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


1, gymnasium. 


Carson Long Institute 


86th year. A’‘home school for boys. 6 build- 
ings, 18 acres in the healthful foothills of the 
Blue Ridge. Individual and personal -instruc- 
tion—how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Our .aim is knowledge, character, culture, 
efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Jun- 
ior Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speak- 
ing. Separate building for boys under 13 years. 
Strong religious but non-sectarian influence. 
Summer Camp and School June 7 to —_ 26, 
$176. Low charges due to endowment and buy- 
ing supplies direct from farmers. Terms $400. 
For further details address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box A, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 


answer inquiries concerning schools. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


MILITARY Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


AC ADEMY Four miles from city, in center of the country’s 
richest agricultural county. College Preparatory 
and General Courses with Special Classes for 


younger boys, 8 to 12. Small classes permit close 
individual attention by college graduate masters, 


ULVER 


HE home of the famous Culver Black Horse Troop 


—honored on various occasions as escort at events Boys learn initiative, self-control and self-reliance. 

4 all healthful sports and games. Canoeing, tenni 
Eighty-three per cent of Culver men enter college. football, basebal, ail 


Other courses train for business success. swimming pool. Rates, 700. Address Box C, 

Plenty of work and plenty of play is the usual Rev. George St. John Rathbun, B.A., Headmaster 
routine of a Culver day. A great variety of sports 
gives each boy a chance to excel. An immense riding 
hall, gymnasium and 


swimming pool are part 
of Culver’s $2,000,000 col 
equipment. Polo field on 


Maxinkuckee most recent bd 

sports addition. For cat- MILITA RY - 

ins 

alog address INSTITUTE Pr 
i 

The Adjutant s Aide History—Eighty years of success ne 

CULVER, Indiana in educating boys. tra 

Organization — College prepara. chi 


tory and general academic. Small 


KEMPER mnimary ora || 


tematic courses in physical training. 

Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a com- Location—In beautiful suburb of Cincinnati, Fo! 
prehensive system of athletic, military and general activities. 
All the courses of a large high school. Certifies to college. tuMTa Pre 


Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. A. M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
A system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system on, Coe Oe Cee Oe | 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 


classes according to ability. Write for catalog. DA 


ERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS)|| g Boye 


A country school with military 
4 ‘ training, nine miles from Boston. 
To fit well for college is to fit 
for life. Our graduates are suc- 
cessful in leading colleges and 
technical schools. Robust minds 
in robust bodies. Gymnasium, 
rink, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., 


Director 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


a 


NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. Over 50 per cent of_our students are 
honor men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, 
Penn State and others. Good Commercial Department. Scholarships. . Separate Junior 
School under constant supervision—complete equipment. Carnegie Library. Gymnasium 
and 20-acre campus. All athletics. Delightful home life. Wholesome religious influence. 
Resident nurse. Not conducted for profit—moderate rates. Catalog. 

OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA. 


Shenandoah Valley 


Founded Academy # 
A Military School for Boys — 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government A ies or Busi: 


Rate $600. For catalog address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U. S. R., Supt. 
Box C, Winchester, Va. 


PASADENA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Paren- 
tal discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger 


boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. “Best in the West” tar & 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool Thorough mental, moral, physical —— 
and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exer- training. Not rigidly, but sanely, New §: 
cise in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and ae ee ™ 
traditions high. Academy 62 years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, abso- small Out: 


lutely fireproof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 
COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President mercamp. Registeranytime. Catalog. 


Kable Station, Staunton, Va. COL. C. M. WOOD, Supt. ; 
R. D. 2, Box 12C, Pasadena, Calif. 


schoo's not advertised ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


door life year ’round, with monthly 
mountain hikes. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, tennis, golf, ete. Sum- 


Box C 
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- Located 88 miles from Washington on high land ™~ 
% overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah ta 
| Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting or 
¥ . | for business life. A unique honor system of gov- Gymn 
= “s ernment prevails, securing excellent Gieciptine and charg 
Bs ee fine morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy eal de 
| is treated as an individual, Certificate admits to Addr 
West Point and Annapolis and all universities ad- 
a mitting without examination, i 
Gymnasium, swimming pool ‘and all athletics. 
\ | Fis 
\ 
AP. 


All athletic sports. Summer School with 
attractive courses, 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M.A., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 9 
= i 
jreenbrier LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Non-Military 
MILITARY SCHOOL } 
65th Year College Preparatory for Boys 
| 
: DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation 
y's || Governed by as thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits 
tory Influential without examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite 
rid preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, 
Lone : Trustees Princeton and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
rere, A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line. C. & O. R. R. d: cl 
nee, ian Ronceverte Expenditure of $125,000 this DP ae accepted; clean living and_ training in character 
f Recitation fundamental in the school life. Genuine co-opera- 
ior year on new buildings and improvements, Athletic Building A 
field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. tion and real friendship between and boys 
and Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Prin., Box. 15 fostered by Student Council, non-military regime 
(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. and traditional spirit. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, 
ister —_——_—-- — one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. Scientific 
— physical training for every € 
| Endowed—not maintained for profit—annual fee, $950. 
s | agi ‘ Catalog. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 118 
) ane EAGLEBROOK LODGE 
Where right habits of 
and For Young Boys Mt. Pocumtuck Old Deerfield, Mass. 
instille in e oy. 
TE Promptness, responsibil- A school where a boy leads a wholesome life much in the out of doors; and where 
ity, self-reliance and will- he will receive a good, thorough preparation for the best college preparatory schools. 
cess ing obedience become Rate $950. No extras. 
traits of Miami Military For interesting illustrated booklet write HOWARD B. GIBBS, Principal 
ara- character. Deerfield, Massachusetts 
; of Thorough preparation for 
for Colleges, Universities and Cli: Hall 
special training for busi- 
vim- ness life. Military Train- di, 
Building 
Sys- ing under United States 
Army Officer. 38th year. 
nati, For catalog and par- é 
0 Box 66 
Germantown 
mrcoe DAYTON, OHIO A military academy of the highest grade, — ; 
located in the country, two miles from 
Gainesville, Georgia, in the foothills of g 
d the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. WA ; 
modern class rooms, attendance _lim- The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real 
ited to 200 cadets, ages 12 to 20. Thor- boy to profit by the advantages of the liberal en- 2 
ough preparation for universities. Gov- dowment, the thorough equipment, imposing build- 
ary ernment Academies or Business. Unusu- ings and the beautiful location in the hill country. 
ton. j ally strong faculty of experienced teach- The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty 
fit E ers live in same buildings and eat at in maintaining the high standard of scholarship 
| same tables with cadets: clos 1 and morality, true democracy, personal responsibil- 
nd supervision; parental discipline; small L babe 
College Preparatory School for Boys classes insure thorough progress, 
— Specializing in College or Uni- Junior unit R. 0. T. C. directed by active of- The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated 
um, Lake C a versity preparation. Small classes, ficers of regular army. Four-year graduates com- Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 
stic Orew on Lake Cayuga jrdividual attention, Athletics : missioned as lieutenants in 0. R. C. of U. S. JOHN C. SHARPE. LL.D 
a eld on La yi ; A rills in open air. © 1 y i work i 
outfit. Healthfully and beautifully remedying physical defects disclosed on entrance Now Jerecy 
.D., jocated above Ithaca and Lake examination. — 
J park of two thousand acres, Every facility for 
es: ei” Summer School. Specializing in prep- sport and recreation, Large athletic field; coaches 
aration for University Entrance Exam with distinguished records give personal direction 
inations, Two terms; mid-July to September. to football, baseball d ll lak 
Special Tutoring School. Zhe year round. High-grade 300 all teams; lake 
— instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced fac- ‘i Md 4 4 hi and two miles long; boating ; 
ulties for all Schools. Write for catalogs. MILITARY ACADEMY 
y The Cascadilla Schools. Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. Rye same 
; teachers, permits earlier graduation. Doves red-blooded American manhood, through 
Catalog free—address ly military and 
. COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
MON CLAI R Box R Geteehiiien Cc Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction ‘ 
and Tho academy that aims to develop high scholarship 4 of the President of the United States. Coteget apes. ' 
oah noble manhood. Careful, thorough preparation atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitt: 
‘ing for the best colleges, scientific schools and business. without examination to Universities. 
| pool ond, all “Big Brother Plan’’ of government brings boys 
an ‘ge of experienced instructors, insure proper physi- 
cal development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog. for All Athletics Debating 
ad- and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 
and Orchestra. Special terms to 
ics. musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address ” 
COL. E. ¥. BURTON, President 
Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 
— Write for information about 
SCHOOL ]] | | | 
(ENDOWE D) ‘ 
SMALL CLASSES, INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
nesboro 
Fishburne Military School eo Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day: 
§3rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1300 ft. altitude. BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY. 
urs from Washington. Prepares for universities and holesome Christian Influences. 
8 life. Small classes and individual attention se- Thorough Preparation for College. 
tured through faculty of one teacher for every ten cadets. Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 
New $250,000 fire-proof buildings. Swimming pool and i 
ill athletics. Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. Howe graduates are unusually successful in 
catalog write college. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine 
Maier Morgan H. Hudgins R. 0. T. buildings. Thorough sanitation. Health- 
Principal, Box 401 4 U. 8. ful country life. Beautiful lakes nearby. 
ar Dent. 
—— 


i Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 


10 | SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


MILITARY.ACAD 


For the Up-building of Manly Boys 


Best equipped private boys’ school in the South 
for the clean, manly, red-blooded boy. Strong 
faculty of University- trained experts who give _per- 
sonal, sympathetic attention day and night. Thor- 
ough training for moral, intellectual and physical 
development. Scientific, Cla assical and Commercial Courses. High standard of Scholar- 
ship. Clean athletics. Military department under U. S. Government. Certifiate admits 
to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 

For handsomelyillustrated catalog containing the complete story of Castle Heights, address 


COL. Cc. M. MATHIS, A.M., L.L.B., President, Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 


TOME SCHOOL 


for AL Boarding School, on the Susquehanna, between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. "College Board standards with 


rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool, baseball, football, soccer, 

; tennis, basketball, all thoroughly super- 
vised. Nine-hole golf course. Modern 
granite buildings. Pure water and ex- 
cellent cuisine. Rate $1,000. Catalog. 
Address 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


BINGHAM CHO OL, 


AN IDEAL BOYS SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 
Here, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each 
boy genuinely welcomed. Military organization, begun in 1861. High moral 
tone. Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Athletic park. Honor System. Bible and 
Physical Culture emphasized. Celebrated climate. Outdoor classes. Limited 
numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acres. Summer camp. A modern school 
with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 72, Mebane, N. C. 


astleHeishts 


BOYS faculty of specialists. Students have individual advisers. Single 


SWARTHMORE 
Preparatory School 


Nationally known boys’school. Prepares for 
college or life’s work—a_ man-making 

Fine academic and athletic spirit. Lp. 
cated in college town. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic 
fields, etc. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14, 
Write today for new catalog to 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 


Headmaster 
Box 4 Swarthmore, Pa, 


WENONAH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of ex a 
ence and character prepare for college and 
ness. Sound principles of cuoaanin 
—emphasizin HOw to Study. 
Special School for Juniors. 

rite for Catalogue. 


Major C. A. Snyder, Superintendent 
Capt. C.M. Lorence, Commandant 
Box 403 Wenonah, New Jersey 


Pill sbury 


FOR BOYS 


year. 15 acres. 8 
4) Maximum college preparation, 
Individual instruction. Mil- 
§ itary and Manual training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming 
ool, Exceptional ad van- 
tages in Orchestra and Band 
Music. Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Box 397C, Owatonna, Minn. 


MILITARY 


Columbi acapemy 


BUILT BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Students from 26 States Last Year 
recognized as 

one of the country’s leading 
military schools. Trains for col- 
lege or for business life. A teacher 
to every 15 boys. Reserve 
| Officers Training Corps under 


1 Unusual facilities for athletics on 
beautiful 67-acre campus. Annual 
camp a feature. Write for catalogue. 
| Give age of boy. 


‘| The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 203 Columbia, Tenn. | 


. | Ten Buildings of stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 


N. ¥. 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, his- 
toric ‘‘Irving’’ country. 86th year. 31 years under 
present Head Master. Extensive grounds. Mod- 
ern and complete equipment. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Equipment inciudes 
Field, Gymnasium and Swiimming Pool. 
ress 
J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Head Master, Box 915 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet elevation, in the foothills of BlueRidge Mountains. Highest stand- 
ards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families. 
Thorough preparation for College, OVE OL Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CO RPS 
Open eleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two onthe s in Camp Highland Lake, July 
and August. Address THE eee COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


FREEHOLD 


A modern school with a country location 
the Virginia Military Institute and other 
iiebeawaieies. Army officer detailed by the For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


War Department, Junior R. 
000 plant, with absolutely fireproof bar- - 
racks. Steam heat, electric lights and ample training 
play grounds. 360 acres. Splendid athletic jin its © ke edience, promptness, order- 
field and drill campus. Cadet band of 32 aye cleanliness and self-reliance. 
pieces. Able faculty of College men, who The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
coach athletic teams. Limited to 300. Boys sports are as carefully considered as 


. . their mental training. Healthful loca- 
from 24 States and 3 Foreign Countries 


A school with the personal touch. Just 


September from Phila. For catalog address 
Col. Thee. J. wy fH or Maj. Chas. S. Raller, Jr. MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 84, Freehold, N. J. 
irg! nia 


William Warren School 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
paring them for college or business. 
50% enter Yale, Harvard, ete. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air classrooms and 
sleeping porches. Supervised ath- 
letics. Military instruc- 
tion. For catalog address 


Box W-2 
Menlo Park, California 


ACADEMY 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS, Est. 1867. 
Prepares for college and business life. Fifteen 
states and five foreign countries represented 
last year. Military training by Army officers. 
Eight Naval cutters, High-powered launch for 
Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war vessels. 
$70,000 improvements recently. Mild climate 
permits outdoor sports the year round. Broader 
training than public schools. Catalog. 
my WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector. 
Charleston, Ss. C. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


II 


I DEVEREUX 


Tutoring School for Boys 


A splendidly equipped country school 
for boys over eight who are normal in 
social activities but require special at- 
tention in studies. Industrial Arts, 
farming and other vocational training 
for older pupils. Male councilors—con- 
stant supervision over athletics and 
recreation. Best physical care. Health- 
ful outdoor life. 55 acres. 


Special Summer Session 
For Appointment and Booklet, Address 


MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Box C. Berwyn, Pa. 


THE COCHRAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 

home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 

Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. For 

booklet, address, WiLLIAM T. CocHuRAN, Headmaster, 
176 East Avenue, NoRWALK, Connecticut. 


WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 
Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 
courses. Excellent staff, Tuition moderate. 
JAMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster 
Peekskiti~on-Hudson New York 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military <taieing with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical training 
and athletic sports. Address: CHARLES FrEeDERIC Brusik. 
. 0. x 513, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


P. Bo 
A Boarding School for 
KO younger boys, emphasiz- 
ing character building, 
soundscholarship,physicaldevelopment. 1I5thyear. 
OnPost Road, 22 miles fromN. Y.City. Address H. J. 
Kugel, Prin. Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school under Christian influence. Prepares for 
college or business. A_ school of enthusiasm and _ fine 
spirit. eer ag All healthful sports. For catalog 
address Principal. 

Box C, Montour Falls, N. Y. 

Box 16, NEWTON, N.J. A 
Newton Academy, military country school for 
S0boys. 70th year. Ages 10 to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. 
City in Northern N. J. Beautiful, high, healthful location, 
1000 ft. el. Thorough preparation. Home,care. Individual 
attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gymnasium. Al) 
sports. Moderate rates. 8S. A.M. Prin. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. Lim- 
ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
tion. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special 
attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 48th year. 
J. B. Fine, Head ter, Princeton, New Jersey. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY (1868-1922) 
Offers boys a thorough four years’ preparation for col- 
lege, at the same time instilling self-reliance, self-con- 
trol and Christian character. Sub-preparatory work of- 
fered. Fine gymnasium and athletic field. Moderate rates. 
Catalogs. CURTIS P. COE, A.B., Principal, Box E, Fac- 
toryville (near Scranton), Penna. 
Ideal home prepara- 
Bellefonte Academy ,home  prenara- 
in foothills of Alleghanies, Subjects selected to suit chosen 
career. 11 teachers. 8-acre athletic field. Gymnasium. New 
Conerete ewimraing pool and skating pond 326 ft. by 80 ft. 
{buildings. Limited to 100 boys, 15 yrs. upwards. Catalog. 
Hucues, A.M., Headmaster. Bellefonte, Pa. 
A finely equipped board- 

Gettysburg Academy ing school for 100 boys. 
Modern, homelike buildings. Beautiful and healthful lo- 
cation near the mountains. Athletic Field. All sports. 
New swimining pool. Junior House. $360 to $440. 96th 
year. CuarLes H, Huser, Litt.D., Headmaster. 

Box C, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
itory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ctrivr E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gulf Coast 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf. 
A sound mind in a sound! body. 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
All forms of athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred fac- 
teacher to every swenty boys. 


cers, 
boys 8 to 15. | Se te campus and equi 
ment. Write for Catalogue and View 


ACADEMY R38 GULFPORT, MISS, 


PAGE 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Page takes boys as young as six years and 
starts them on to strong, intelligent manhood, 
preparing them for high school. 
will be taught the common school and gram- 
mar grade branches thoroughly. 
military training, suited to little boy needs, 
will make you proud of his neatness, his erect 
carriage, his promptness and his manly bear- 
ing. 


Large campus and fine, modern buildings on 
sightly location between the ocean and city. 
Boys are much j 
school life at Page. Mrs. Gibbs and the House 
Mothers give most intimate care to the little 
fellows. Lady teachers up to 5th grade. Write 
for latest Page catalog. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Your boy 


And the Page 


in the open. They enjoy 


Route 7, Box 944, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and 
the ‘“‘don’t care” attitude; where 
every boy is put on his mettle to 
measure himself by established school 


work, efficient military training and 
physical development, aid the spirit 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., 


their best achievement. 
Sound government 
through sensible re- 
straints and incentives 
to good conduct. Situ- 
ated in beautiful Sweet- 


possible all-year out- 
door drills and exercises. 
Athletics, 


TARY JNSTITUTE 


swimming pool, cinder track. 
Modern buildings, science lab- 
oratories, library. R. O. T. C. 
Military equipment. Pre- 
pares for college, government 
academies, and business. Well- 


standards. Established 1874, but water Valley —1300 feet pleased patrons in more than 
moved to new campus and new above sea level. Health 40 states, Investigate T. M.1., 
buildings in 1909. Good name of record unsurpassed. a school where boys make 
school rests on thorough academic Mild climate makes good. 


gymnasium For catalog address 


Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


The Massanutten Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. 
Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. Mod- 
ern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address Howard J, BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essential of education without the frills. Necessary ex- 
penses only $350. New Academic and Gymnasium Build- 
ing costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. . 

A. H. Campen, President, Box 9A, Chatham, Va. 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Under 15 Years Semi-Military 


On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Uni- 
forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong 
Faculty. Rapid progress. Non-Sectarian. 


Summer Camp, Pelican Lake, Wis. 
LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 


Mohegan Lake School 


Military 43rd Year 

Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Classes are 
giving teachers opportunity to 


small, 
study each boy, Thorough preparation for 


College, Technical School and Business. 
Certificate privileges. Military drill, phys- 
ical culture, athletics. Reference as to 
character required. Request illustrated 
booklet. 

A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Preeminently a College Preparatory 
School. Complete modern equipment. Sep- 
arate building for young boys. 90th year. 
“If you wish to make sure of your son’s scholastic 
as wellas military training, choose Peekski!l.”’— 
The late Maj. Gen. Bell’s advice to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or C. A. 
ROBINSON, Ph.D., Principals, Box C 8, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Essex Fells, N. J. 

A bcys’ school which cultivates a 
democratic spirit while teaching initia- 
tive, self-reliance and self-control. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges, also full aca- 
demic courses with diploma. Public 
speaking. Small classes. Guarantee to each pupil 
the maximum of the teacher’s attention. Super- 
vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from 
city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. 
Upper and lower schools. All athletics, 

For catalog address 

James R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster, Box C_ 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


11 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 


I The Mitchell Military B 


oys School 
A school that appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair play, and thorough work. Development and 
maintenance of health considered of first importance. 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres. 
DER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


A school for college and technical preparation where 
mental training is recognized as only part of the 
basis for fine manly character. Inspirational faculty; 
high moral standards; 84th year; modern equip- 
ment; gymnasium, swimming pool. Healthfully 
located in the hills midway between New York and 
Philadelphia. Separate junior school for boys. Write 
for ““‘The Pennington Idea.’’ 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M. Litt.D., 
Headmaster 


Box 50 Pennington, N. J. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Aselect accredited home school for boys from 
9 to 20 years old. College preparatory. Small 
Classes with individual attention and inten- 
sive system of training by efficient corps of 
fnstructors. Cultured environment. All ath- 
letics. Ideally located in healthful, invigorating 
climate. Fee for scholastic session $650 
Summer term. For catalog address J. R. Sandifer, 
Headmaster, Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 
Old Dominion Academy 

Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 

Rosert E. ALLen, Superintendent. 

Box A. Berkeley Springs. West Virginia. 
TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

A Military Preparatory School for 100 Boys. Location 
—Hills of Mississippi, 100 miles from Memphis. Well 
cquipped, Modern, Select, Efficient. Home and School 
combined. Prepares for college and life. Personal super- 
vision. Strong faculty. All Athletics. $400. Address 

Tupelo, Miss. Gro. W. CHAPMAN, Ph.D. 

= Fe A select Home School. 

Onarga Military Schoo Highest type of man- 
hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy. 
Large staff of instructors. Ideai location 83 miles south of 
Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys 
of good character. Athletics. Cou. J. BrIrTinGEr, Supt. 
Onarga, Illinois. 


DAKOTA SCHOOL for BOYS 
Ages 8 to 15. Thorough training through the grades. 
All athletics. Boy Scout program. ‘The school with the 
real home atmosphere. Regular school year, $510.00. 
No extras. For catalogue address W. H. WyYLer; 
Superintendent, Dakota, Ill. 100 miles N.E. from Chicago. 
ELGIN ACADEMY Thorough scholarship re- 
quired of every boy. Ma- 
jor sports, golfing 9th grade to Ist yr. college. Excellent 
table board. New gymnasium, swimming pool. Appeals 
to particular parents, liberal endowment. Radiophone. 
$600 per year. SARL J. STOUFFER, Headmaster. 


__ Elgin, linois. 
75th Year 


ScHoo For younc Boys. Elevation 1000 
ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


SS 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School Exclusively for 
i and Grammar School Boys 


mary 
In Session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming Rb Climate makes for health. Summer term and camp: 
x 


COL. R. P. KELLY, Supt. Box 306 PALO ALTO, CA 


California Military Academy 
For boys of 6 to 15 yrs. Modern buildings. Large case- 
ment windows permit open air study and sleeping. Small 
classes. Well equipped gymnasium and athletic field. 
Non-sectarian. Open all _the year. Address 

4011 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. Military training. 
High standard academic work. Individual 
instruction, small classes. Physical Cul- 
ture and Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill 
Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior Hall, a 
Separate school for boys under thirteen. Write for catalog. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 


Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 


For boys of all ages in all the grades. comfortable 
buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in the matchless climate of California. Accredited 
to the Universities. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box C Palo Alto, California 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Chris- 
tian influences. Land and water sports all year. Sum- 
mer session, July 1-September 1. Catalog. Address 
President. Box C, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Delightfully situated on Huntington Drive, near 
Pasadena, 27th year. Students admitted at any time. 
Highest standards in Scholarship, Military Training 
and General Culture. 25 acres. Complete equipment. 
Ideal Summer Training at Mountain and Beach Camps. 
Tutering if desired. Ricuarp BarLey, President. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art | 


= 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
four schools m one 


Prachcal stage training 
The Schods students stockens 


theatre afford puble stage oppearanees 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 

Bet. B’way & Central Park W 


(Affiliated with the famous 
Arts School Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 
Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- 
four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua. Musie (all branches), elocution, impersona- 
tions, novelty features. Growing demand for this kind 
of work. Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two- 
year graduation course. Address Chautauqua and 
Lyceum Arts School, 503 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
of the Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success of its 
graduates. For catalog address 


The Director. 
Upper Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Enierson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 43rd 
year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
Seymore Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston. 


F ELocu 
The National School 

The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course, 
Dormitories. For catalog address D. R. SuHoeMakeEr, Prin, 

4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Academy of Speech Arts and cuts 


of specialists. Resident and day pupils. For Booklet, 
address Maud Gatchell Hicks, B.L.I., Director. (For- 


merly member of Faculty, Emerson College of Oratory). 
29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatie Course. Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruetion. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Publie Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunities for Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 

102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 


New York. 
Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


National 


‘Kindergarten 
and Flementary 


College 


Fine professional training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 
course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three year kindergarten-elementary 
course, kindergarten-elementary diploma. 
Four-year course, normal diploma and 
degree. 

Five dormitories on colle ‘ounds. School 
accredited in Illinois and elsewhere. Grad- 
uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views, address 

National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Kind ten Traini 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 

College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. Il. Primary 
Ill. Playground 

Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 

26th yr. Opens Sept. 19. Write Registrar, Box 

5, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The Lesley School of Kindergarten “Traian” 


Special course, one year. Regular course, two years. 
Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Epirs Lestey Wourarp. 

29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass 


Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary methods 
Practice Kindergartens. Home-like Students’ Residence. 
For particulars address 


A. T. Inuman, Prin. 
Box C, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rgarten Pri- 
Conn. Froebel Normal 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses, 
Boarding and day school. opportunities for our 
graduates. State certificate. 24th = year. Booklets. 
Address Mary C. Mitts, Principal. ~ 
183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Affiliated with New York University. 

Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional resi- 
dence facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Ad- 
dress Miss H. M. Mills, Prin. Nine C, New York Uni- 
versity Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 
training for kindergarten, primary and playground posi- 
tions. Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.’’ ARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, 
Box 74, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in order of application. For 
catalog address Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 

4 ° ci arten Training 
The Fannie A. Smith craduates 
in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and prac- 
tice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. Smitu, Principal. 
1124 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


= 


Perhaps a kindergarten training 
course might be more suitable for 
your daughter than some other 
kind. Won’t you write us for full 
information? 


We answer inquiries concerning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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_ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Colonial Sched 


In the cultured environment and finest residential section of. Washington. Gi 


Unexcelled advantages for observing Covernment operations and social life. 
Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, college preparatory, major 
elective, collegiate, fine arts, domestie science, secretarial and business 
training. School occupies four well-appointed buildings. 

Small classes. Refined home influences, with individual 

eare and instruction. Physical development 

through gymnastics, basketball, tennis, 

hockey, hiking club, horseback riding and 

swimming. For catalog, address 


JV ONDERFUL location on the health- Miss Jessie Truman, 


giving Gulf Coast. Magnificent new 
buildings and equipment. Limited en- * 


rollment. A faculty of unusual strength. - 1531 Eighteenth St., Washington, D.C. 


High standards in class room and 

studio. National patronage, sixteen 

states and Cuba represented in 1921- 
Wholesome recreational and social 
Land and water sports. 


r life the whole year. For 3 4 
Darlington Seminary 
Gulf Park College 
Box 600 West Chester, Pa. 


Box K 
Mississippi 
Gulipert, A SELECT school for girls. A 60-acre es- 
tate, 22 miles from Philadelphia. The 
finest climate of Eastern United States. 
Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression, Household Management, Busi- 
ness, Physical Education, College Preparatory 
Course or High School with liberal electives. 
Superior Physical Training facilities; New 
Indoor and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields. 
Riding, Swimming, Dancing and all outdoor 
activities. 


F. BYE, 


For Girls and Young Women. Fes 


Students may enter at any tim 
Location: | The school is located in the famous Valley 


of Virginia, wear Natural, Bridge, in a section noted F 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate, It | HI] I ( RES | Rockford College 
is reached by two railroads, An elevation of 1000 feet ° 


ball, boating, riding and driving. jotable It School for girls from 5 to 14 standard, modern, ral Arts College for women. 

ad two years for high school graduates. Art, Expres- fluences. Limited number. Social 

sion, mestic Science and Secretarial Courses. | Individual care. Mental, 

| feria} vantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. | moral and physical develop. . fine traditions. Reservations limited. Write for catalog 

| in Modern School: years - Salen | ment equally cared for. Un- WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President. 

| of marked poe ym freedom usual advantages in music. Iuuinois, Rockford, 436 College Ave. 

|| of association with faculty and students, personal at- | Only normal healthy children 

|| tention to her whole life, to health, manners and char- ; are accepted. 

acter, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to |? i % pane 

make her a true woman. Bishop Vincent, founder of Miss Sarah M. Davison, Principal 


Chautauqua, said: “If the 
people of the North knew *- Box 4C Beaver Dam, Wis. 
what Southern Seminary eae 
has, you would have dou- —— 
4 ble as many students. J 


do not know a school to 
= which I had rather senda 


girl.” Rate, $485 “Booklet. D “The Real Eastern School in the 
= ee rew eminary | | of the Middle West” 
eee The Carmel School for Girls on College Propesetery. Two years Playground 


beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
KI D M O R E 1 Horseback Riding. Tuition $900 to 
4 i classes. General and special courscs. 
ics, Music, Health and Physical Education, and charges. For catalog address Lenox 
al Science, new courses in Library Science and t ‘ mpus nificently landscaped. Bi 
in Nursing and Health, all leading to the B.S. degree. Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President aaa Mahia ent” axceiahnes 
class room building and a new dormitory make it Box 500, Carmel, N. Y. 
+ four hundred students, For within half a block. Two railroads. 
ARLES HENRY, KEYES, Ph.D., President 
of Saratoga Sori N. Y. 


Bot. A__Skidmore Schoo! 
MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 
3 = = COLLEGE Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
. » CONSERVATOR' Lenox Girls Are Happy Girls 


_ Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
Standard A.B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science. 
Miss Sayward" s School | physical culture. 31 buildings. Catalog 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- and illustrated book. Addre3s 


‘idually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad- H i 
pane Departments, Art, Music, Expression, Domestic BRENAU, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 
Sein and Secretarial Courses. All outdoor sports. 
mming. Horseback riding. Thirtieth year. 
mitiglog on request. Write Dept. C. 
anet Sayward. Princival Overbrook. Pa. 
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ham School 


or Girls Founded 1853 


Healthful, invigorating location in the Al- 
aa leghany Mountains. School park land of 100 
™ acres. On Main Line Penna. R. R. Six 
modern, home-like buildings. Thorough 
preparation for college, entrance ex- 
aminations held at school. Liberal 
courses for girls not going to college. 
fine and Applied Arts, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
New $125,000 building. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Training, 
Dancing. Illustrated Catalogue. 
P. S. MOULTON, Headmaster 
ALVAN R. GRIER, President 
Box 101, Birmingham, Penna. 


——The Ely School for Girls— 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Also one-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 


Lindenwood College 


For Young Women 


Founded 1827. Located 50 minutes courses leading to degrees of 
from St. Louis by rail and trac- A.A., B.A.and B.S. Special courses 
tion lines. 114 acres of campus Finest Music Department in Southwest. 
overlooking the Missouri River. Home Economics, Physical 


New dormitories, modern 


ment, faculty of 50 members, Lindenwood stands for high ideals 
trained experts in their depart- and thorough scholarship. Ath- 
ments. Large endowments en- letic field, gymnasium, swimming 


able college to offer the 


efficient and modern educational development. Catalog and View 
advantages. Two and four-year Book upon request. 


J. L. Roemer, President, Box 322 


St. Charles, Missouri 


equip- Training and Secretarial courses. 


most pool, tennis courts for physical 


DR.Z M. 


CENTRAL 


LEXINGTON, Mo. 


COLLEGE 


Pres. 623 StateSt. 


"LINDEN HALL 


nasium and Swimming 

paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

Junior Dept., Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 
Box 113. Lititz. Pa. 


For 176 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- the country. College preparatory, Junior 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides @ college and special courses in Music, Art, 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- ta 
Pool. _ Academic, College Pre- $600. For catalog address £ 

Secretarial. ERNEST CRUIKSHANK, Pres. 
Box A, Columbia, Tenn. <i 


60th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
ool of Distinction—Historic tion 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. Sy 
Graduates. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, 


Music, Art, Expression, estic Science, Social 
Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students 
from many states. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M. 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


| Columbia Institute 


FOR 
SEMINARY GIRLS For the higher education of young women 
and girls. Oldest Episcopal school in 


Elocution, Home Economics and Secre- 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee 


rial work. Athletic games. Rates, 


$450 and $500. 
Box 88 


or Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. B. 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Dormitory. Terms 
tal 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg 


. R.—2300 ft. alti- 


on request. Address 


» W. Vac 


ais, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 


“Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 2l-acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 


Lewisburg Seminary (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding. ten- i 3 \ 
F ; 


Lasell Seminary 


In Today’s girls we recognize Tomor. 
row’s Womanhood. In Today’s training jg 
Tomorrow’s expression, Combining the old 


New England ideals of education with the = 
training needed for modern, complex ]j - 

plex life, gro 
Lasell Seminary expresses itself in true, V 


healthful womanhood. 

‘The course of study, from first year 
high school grades through two years’ 
work for high school graduates, ranges 
widely through academic and special elec. 
tive courses. Unusual training in Home 
Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally sity. 
ated for access to cultural advantages of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium, 
15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal A 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 


Eastern College-Conservatory| | 

for young women. In a famous historic region, Uader 
45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy 

course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special Sra 
courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Science, 

Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, Physical GRA} 

Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog. ti 
President, Box A, Manassas, Va. tes 
Years, 


Highland Manor 
Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 

The strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding 
school lies in the character of its girls, in the ability 
of its faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, 
and in the breadth of its curriculum. It offers the fol- 
lowing courses: Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
College Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home- 
making, Kindergarten Training, Social Service. Jour: 
nalism, Riding, Outdoor sports. Associated with High- 
land Nature Camps for Girls, South Naples, Maine. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 
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The Mountain School 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
the Hudson, 45 minutes from N 
cational departments. Separate schoo! for 
org little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
/ cational training. For either catalog address 
MISS MASON, LL.M., 
\ M for Women. An aceredited : 
a 
? 
Fe 
Box C, Basic, Va. | 
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GIRLS 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
For Girls po college preparation, 
urse is cffered. 
going to college, the school offers 
special epporeuntiees, to pursue studies suited to 
stes and needs. 
oe Girls ‘wishing to specialize in Music or Art, 
there are well known artists as instructors. 

In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten 
miles from Philadelphia. New stone building, 
sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
grounds. basketball, riding. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 

EDITH HAT: 


L. 
Mrs. 
hetizky) Head of the School. 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 12 Hackettstown, N. J. 


Glen Glen 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend's 
Modern Boarding School for the Girl of 
Today. A country school in a city by the 
sea. Select patronage only. Academic, 
college preparatory, and special courses; 


gra . Music, professional training 
in expression and amateur acting, do- 
mestie science, secretarial, art, physi- 
eal culture, athletics, riding, dancing. 
All studies elective. Magnificent gran- 
ite buildings, exquisite appointments, 
ATL grounds. Immense gymnasium, 

ainty little theatre. Membership 
$1200. For booklet and views address 
Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


The Cathedral School For Girls 
Orlando, Florida 
Rt. Rev, Cameron Mann, President 
Prepares for Home and College. Five modern build- 
ings fronting lake and park. Excellent Faculty of 


een, Separate room for each girl. Good table, 
Climate makes outdoors the gymnasium, Address 


[Cathedral School, Orlando, Florida 


best « 
tical 


A cou 


a real 


Horseback riding, 
Cultural advantages of Philadelphia nearby. 
cheerful living-rooms and a fine quality of comradeship make The Mary ‘on Schoo} 


College Preparatory and General Courses 


Thorough preparation for college entrance combined with cultural courses for the 
The general academic courses offer a complete prac- 
ic, Art, Modern Languages 


jevelopment of the girl. 


and cultural education. Emphasis placed on Music, 


and Home-making. 


Ideal location 


ntry school in a college town. 
canoeing. At 


hockey, tennis, 


home. For catalog address 


for outdoor sports and activities. 
hletics for every girl. 
Well-appointed rooms, co: 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mary School 


Specify catalog if interested in Wildcliff (a graduate school) or Seven Gables (girls 6-14) 


Swimming 


MARYLAND 


11853 


OCATED 


miles from Baltimore. 


COLLEGE 


for Women 


in Green Spring Valley, 
Twelve-acre 


1922 


ten 


campus. Modern fireproof buildings. Out- 

door Athletics. Swimming Pool. Strong 

Faculty. Four-year courses leading to all 

degrees. Personal supervision. Catalog 

on request. 

Box 8C Lutherville, Md. 
DONGAN HALL 


MARYMOUNT 


Academic and College Courses 
ing to Degrees. Two-year Finishing Course. 


Pre- Academic, 


Swimming Pool, Ridin 
Chateau de la Mucette. 
Mother. 


3 usic, 
‘or catalogue apply to Reverend 


udson, N. Y. 
lead- 
Gymnasium. 
Paris Branch— 
B. 
Dongan Hills 


TURNBS 


ACH, 


A School for Girls 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENBRAL COURSES 
Art, Music, Domestic Economy, Athletics, Riding. 


B., Principal. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Fontaine School 
Dean, Prof. ©. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Directress, Mile. M. L. Fontaine. Study and travel.. Cul- 
tural and Coll. Prep. courses. Trips. Sports. Resident 
and Day students. Address Sec’y, Miss G. pE La P, 
Wwska, 490 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City. 

® A school for a limited number of girls 
St. Clare 8 from 5 to 14. 51 minutes from New 
York. Beautiful grounds and home. Exceptional care 
Wder Episcopal Sisters. $650 covers cost of school year. 


ddress 
The Mother Superior. 


Stamrorp, Conn. 
Tutoring School for Girls, offering 


A 
GRAY GABLES a one year intensive course preparing 


for all college examinations. 98% of students have suc- 
tssfully passed college entrance examinations in last six 


TitTcoMs, Principal. 
_Bor E, 45 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


Russell Sage College | 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 

with Emma Willard School 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
Particularly on vocational and professional lines. 


tarial Work and Household Economics. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


For Young Women 
TWO-YEAR course 


tural nature. Music, 


ming pool. Athletics 
back riding. 
Unique organizatio 


grounds, promotes 
ship among girls and 


ties at school. 


made early. 


Forest Glen, 
College Preparatory 
Department—a new 
department opened 
for the younger girl. 


having its own club house on the school 
intimate comrade- 


offers fine opportunity for social activi- 


Application for entrance should be 
References required. 


Apply to Registrar, Box 115 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
s for graduates of high schools or prepara- 


tory schools. Special work or condensed college courses of cul- 


Expression, Art and other vocational courses 


featured. Domestic Science diploma granted without extra charge. 
Beautiful 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 


Gymnasium and swim- 
and popular outdoor sports, including horse, 


mn of clubs, each 


with teachers and 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. Suburbs 


TAN. 


Main Building 
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ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


ang Sculpture, and academic or college subjects. All 
aken. 
artistic and stimulating atmosphere. Orchestra and 
advantages; week of opera New York; preparatign 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 
A school for young women, offering Music (all branches), Modern languages, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Paint- 
An opportunity for interesting study at the National Capital amidst ideal surroundings and 


subjects elective. Tuition according to amount * work 
mn an 
artists’ concerts; abundant recreation; unusual social 


for foreign travel. 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Junior College for High School Graduates. 
Entrance examinations not required. 
College Preparatory and Academic School. 


Conservatory of Music: 0 r 
Secretarial, Home Economics. 


Vocational Courses: 


Piano, voice, violin, harp. 


65th Year: Oldest school for girls in Philadelphia. 


City and country advantages. 


Piano Art 
Voice Expression 
Violin Secretarial 
Harp Sewing 
Athletics: Horseback. r 


Beautiful location. 
Domestic Science French 
Short Story German 
Interior Decoration Spanish 
Psychology Sociology 
iding; swimming; basket ball; 


Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 
S. Edna Johnson, A.B., Principal, Box E, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hishopthorne Manor 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited 
number of girls in their preparation for 
college or for social or business life. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Special two-year finishing 
course for High School graduates. Excep- 
tional advantages in Music, Art, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
pression and Secretarial work. 

High, healthful location on the slope of 
the Lehigh Mountains. Near New York 
and Philadelphia. 

New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pool. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. Address 


Claude N. Wyant, Principal 


Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


4lst year. Home and Day school. College preparation 
a specialty. General and Secretarial Courses. Music, Do- 
mestic Science, Gymnastics, and out-door sports. ELLa 
Jones, Vassar, A.B., Principal. 

Binghamton, New York. 


CVirginia 


Intermont 


College 


For Girls and Young Women 
Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
campus. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming 


pool. New dormitory with private baths. Rate 
$500. For catalog and view bovk, address 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


In writing COSMOPOLIT 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women, Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 


EVERY young woman should be trained for 
social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood. It combines 
the advantages of country and city training. 
Complete courses. Junior College Departments, 
College Preparatory, Music, Art, Magazine Il- 
lustration, Design, Fashion Illustration, Physi- 
cal Education, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Art, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Large Faculty, Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Field. Large New Gymnasium. 
_— moderate. Catalog. Address Beechwood 
ool, 


Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia 


Putnam Hall, School for Girls 


A country school in the city. Campus of four acres. 
All outdoor sports. Hockey field. Social Secretary course. 
Preparation for all leading colleges. Sleeping porches. 

ELLEN Bartiett, A.B., Principal. 

P. O. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautiful situation in Elevated Park com- 
manding the City of Bristol, in the health- 
ful mountain climate of ‘‘Old Virginia.” 
Founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. 
Modern new buildings, every room has a 
bath attached. Health record unexcelled. 
Horseback-riding, Swimming, and Gymnas- 
tics are given to every pupil without extra 
cost. 100 acre campus with beautiful lake 
and water sports. Standard High Sch 
and Junior College Courses. 
Expression, 

Students from 40 States 
and foreign countries. For eatalogue and 

k of views, address 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. Box A, Bristol, Va. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate andcom- 
bines advantages of city and coun- 
try. High School and Collegiate 
forms. Household Science and 
Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Lan- 
guages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakerest, Washington, D. C. 


of Columbia University. 
Horace Mann School %, 
Day School. College Preparation. Household and Fine 
Arts, Gymnasium and SWIMMING POOL. Six year High 
School Course for Girls. Six year Elementary Course for 
Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. Henry Carr Paar- 
SON, Prin., Broadway at 120th Street, New York City. 


The Academy of the Holy Child 


A boarding and day school for girls. 58th year. Con- 

ducted by the Sisters of the Society of the Holy Child 

Jesus. General and college preparatory courses, music, aft, 

domestic science. Rates, $500. Address the Mother Superior, 
Box 25 B, Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 


The East End School for Girls 


A high class boarding and day school for girls and_young 
ladies. College Preparatory, Secretarial, Elementary Grades, 
Tutoring. Residential District. Home Environment. Wr 
for Catalogue. 

4822 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


A college for young women who appre- 
Cedar Crest ciate life on a suburban campus, witb 
modern equipment and commodious dormitories. Degree 


and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 


Household Arts, Music, and Expression. _ Exceptional 
Teacher Preparation. Address Miss N. C. GovLp, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Secretary- 


IRVING Prep. Dept., College A.B., Music: Piano, Pipe 
Organ, Voice, Violin, Music History, Chorus, 
all theoretical subjects; Home Economics, Basketry, Mil- 
linery; Expression; Secretaryship. Swimming, Tenn 
Hikes, etc. 37th year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms 
$450 to $700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. 
E. E. CAMPBELL, President, Box €, Mechanicsburg, Pa 


Tit 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. Special intensive one-year course for 


college comprehensive examinations. General 
Courses. Household Arts and Home Manage- 
ment. trong courses in instrumental and 


vocal music. Modern Languages. 
sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swim- 
. Horseback riding, excellent canoe- 
afield. Extensive grounds. Al 
sports. Live teachers. 50 pupils. For catalog 
address 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 


10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


AN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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"Set SCHOOL 


Seventy second St., at Riverside Drive, gs. York 

Wel/A Modern School for the Modern 
SELEC ct HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
(B) POST GRADUATE :—1. mestic 
§cience an d Home Management: 1-yr. course with 
diploma. 2. Secretarial: includes Spanish, French, 
Library Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare and Com 
unity Service: —a new profession for women. Prac- 
tical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormitories like 
college life. Address Miss C. ET 
New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


Miss Harker’s 
School 


In beautiful Santa Clara Valley, at seat of 
Leland Stanford University. One hour 
from San Francisco. Prepares for Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr—Accredited 
to Stanford, University of California, Mills 
College. Special courses in Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. Girls enjoy delightful 
home life, much out-of-doors. Sleeping 
porches. Upper and Lower schools. For 
catalog address Principal. 


Box C, Palo Alto, California. 


Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 


In the village of Aurora, the home of Wells College. 


College Preparatory and General Courses, including 
Secretarial Work and Spanish. Home Economics in 
HOLLYHOCK LODGE, Annex. Dramativs, Music. 
Supervised Athletics. 18 acres. Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


For GIRLs 


of womanhood. Thorough training 


its work, 
number of girls who desire to enter. 

WARD- 
Belmont Heights 


WARD-BELMONT 


AND 


The ideals of Southern culture and _ re- 
finement are the ideals of Ward-Belmont. 
This school promotes the fullest development 
in the 
art and science of home making or for use- 
fulness in business are important parts of 
The worthiness of Ward-Belmont 
is best reflected by an increasingly large 


YounGc WOMEN 


Special academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college H 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music. H 

| 


Strong departments in Art, Literature, Ex- i 
pression, Physical Training, Domestie Art = 
and Secretarial work. 
grounds, fine equipment, swim. 
i pool. oody Crest is the School Farm 
i Country Club. Early applications are ‘ll 
necessary ool references. Booklets on re- | 
quest. Addre | 
| 


BELMONT 


Box 2, Nashville, Tennessee 


Dloticlys] 


Established 1866 
Adequate provision for each of these factors in 
school life, 
Religious Spirit, Acaderat 
Instruction, Social L: 
Personal Health and 
thletics and Outdoor Teter 
all in balanced coordination, “as. essential in the 
development of the noblest womanh 
less important, high personal and_ social 
qualities of Faculty me Students. 
Principals 
REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 


Glencoe, Maryland. 


School 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural beauty 
and healthfulness, easily ‘accessible. Six acres with lake, 
College preparatory, with strong general course, Music, 
Art. Limited numbers make helpful, sympathetic relations 
possible between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Girls are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

EMMA LTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P'@ssining- School 


FOR GIRLS 


GUNSTON HALL 


agirls’ school in the national 
capital with an atmosphere of 
quiet refinement and culture. 


Founded on the soundest principles of 
highest scholastic standing. General aca- 
demic, college preparatory, post graduate 
and elective courses. Washington offers 
many unusual advantages in art exhibits, 
concerts, social and governmental activi- 
ties. Gymnasium, tennis courts and a 
new athletic field contribute to health and 
happiness. For catalog address 


Mrs; Beverly R. Mason, 1918 Florida Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ursuline Academy 


A convent school with home 
influences, mother-care and 
protection. Two hours from 
New York City. Thorough 
courses from kindergarten 
to final preparation for col- 
Also courses leading 
to diploma, in music, mod- 
secretary- 
ship. Horseback riding and 


lege. 
ern languages, 


all athletics. Address 
URSULINE ACADEMY 


Box C Middletown, New York 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Hom Courses, in- 
cluding Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may speciaiize as desired. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
54th year. Write f ddress 


‘or Year 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. Bex 8c. ' 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


The SCHOOL for 
BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 


The measure of woman’s independence is her 
developed ability to successfully fill responsible 
positions. This new field of business endeavor 


offers lucrative opportunity to well-trained 


A school for the girl of 
Chevy Chase School {ai and _ tomorrow. 
two-year advanced for high school 
Unrivaled location at the national 


Courses; Preparatory : 
aduates; special. 
‘pital. For catalog, address 

FREDERIC EnNEST Ph.D., 
box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. 


Randolph-Macon Institute 


£0 to college. 
Enression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium, 
the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. 


Address CHas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal, Danville, Va. 


FOR Lim- 
itedto100. College 
meparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 


Catalogue. 


AVERETT COLLEGE For Young Women. Founded 1859. 
‘credited. Two year college, four year preparatory. Music, 
Ad- 


At, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, ete. 


Penn Hall School for Girls 


women. Direction of Adelaide R. Hasse. 
THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
700 14th Street Washington, D. C. 


r— AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood 


AMUSEMENTS 
COURSES OF STUDY Hersbeck Riding 
College Preparatory Basketbal | 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New G ium and Swimming Pool 


Certificate iy Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic. Work continues 
Hates, $800, catalogue and view book addr 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box N 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Frances Shimer 


A School for Girls and Young Women. Two-year 
college course with diploma, admitting to Junior 
Class of leading colleges without examinations. Four 
years’ academy work, permitting entrance to all in- 
stitutions that admit on certificate. Home Economics. 
Music. Special courses in Art, Elocution, Teaching 
and Secretarial. Nine modern buildings, 35 acres. 


70th year. The school has had a waiting list for 


‘itional new 1932 building; dormitory, i swim- 
Illustrated 


Bing pool. Extensive grounds. Rate 
P. CR. M.A. 
_bor anville, Virginia. 


$465. 


(Harvard), Pres. 


RYD AL Junior Seaadeneans of the 
ONTZ SCHOOL 
A bome school for aes number of girls 9-14 


years. Teacher of strong personality and 
perience in charge. Catalog. Address 


the last three years, making early application neces- 


ills Abby A. Sutherland. Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Westlake School 
for Girls 


College preparatory or advanced courses. 
In choicest section of Los Angeles. Modern 
buildings that bespeak spaciousness and 
refinement. Social and physical training 
combined with scholastic work develop the 
poise of intelligent womanhood. Tennis, 
swimming and other sports. Unusual musical 


sary. Term opens September 13, 1922, Catalog. 


Address. 


REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 606 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


advantages. Grammar school grades for 
young girls. Address Box O 
333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
i 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 


WOMEN 


FOR GIRLS 


A four-year General Course. 
Preparation for any College. 
Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 


Special certificate courses in Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, 
Violin, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics. 


Eight acres for Athletics. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables). 
Send for new Year Book 


the two year courses for 
General Finishing Courses. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-1923, 
early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 
Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life. 
1648 Summit St. 


and 
High 


cial Pamphlet giving 
chool Graduates and 


NEWTON, MASS. 


For Girls. Delight- 
Fort Loudoun Seminary {ii fotation inthe 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and all outdoor exercises. 

Opens Sept. 21st. Terms $450. For catalogue address 
Winchester, Va. KATHERINE GLass GREENE, Pres. 
r Young Ladies. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary 1842 
Term begins Sept. 7th. In the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
dents from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Pre- 
paratory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and Domestic 

Science. Athletics. gymnasium and field. Staunton. Va 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute For Girls 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough 
preparation for all colleges. Ten-acre campus. Terms mod- 
erate. Rt. Rev. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D.D. (Bishop 
of the Diocese of Southern Virginia), President of the 
Board. Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 9, Chat- 


Successful preparation for all 
colleges for women, and for 


Tudor Hall School 


universities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof 

school and residence buildings. Science laboratorics. 

Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

OAK HALL St. Paul’s distinctive school for Girls. 
Day and Boarding. 69th year. College 

preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music 

and dramatic arts. Happy school life. Individual care. 


Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For booklet address 
Mr. aND Mrs. Moore, Principals, 578 Holly Ave. 


/ PRINCETON SCHOOL FOR GIRIS\ 


a ag a magnificent estate of 57 acres at Prince. 
lake, athletic etc. Beauti. 
ul colonial residence equipped for charm 

life. Girls 14 and pont Limited 
COURSES: College preparatory; 
high school; special 2-year graduate 


course. Music, art, domestic science. 
For catalog. address 
MISS LAURA C. GILDNER. A.M., Prin. 


N. J. 


‘DEVEREUX & 


Tutoring School for Girls 


A well-equipped school and a beautiful 
country home for girls over eight who 
are normal in social life but require 
special attention in studies. 
Music. Carefully supervised athletics 
and recreation. Industrial Arts. Do- 
mestic Science for older girls. 
Excellent physical care. Healthful out- 
door life—35 acres of lawn and wood- 
land, 16 miles from Philadelphia. 
Special Summer Session. 
For Appointment and Booklet, address 
MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
Berwyn, Pa. 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prepa- 
ration for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beau- 
tiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swim- 
ming pool. ae advantages in southern climate. 
Catalogue on reque 
Mary VARDRINE McBee, M.A.. Principal, Charleston, S.C. 


ham, Va. 

The 63rd session begins Sept. 28th, 1932, Situated in 

Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 

A limited and thorough home school. Modern build- 

ings, 5-acre campus. Catalog. 

Miss NELLIE V. Scriee, Principal, Box 12. 


Founded 1870. A secondary school 
Kemper Hal for girls, under the charges of the 


Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. For catalogue address the 
SisTER SUPERIOR KEMPER HALL. 
Box C, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Stuart | Hall © 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. HILts, A.B. 

Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


AKELEY A School for Girls. Healthful and 


picturesque location on Lake Michi- 
gan. College preparatory and general courses. Individual 
attention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary HELEN YERKES, 
Box 345 C, Grand Haven, Mich. 


m A Junior College for young 
Hamilton College women located in the health- 


ful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky—Two years of ac- 
credited college and four years of standard college pre- 
paratory work—Music, Expression, Art. Home Economics 
und Physical Training. For catalog and views address 
Box B, Lexington, Kentucky. THE SECRETARY. 


College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 


struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
cago. For catalog address Miss ELorse R. Tremain, 
Box 301, Lake Forest, Illinois. incipal. 


> sends 
Illinois Woman's College 4 
degrees. Professional training in Music. Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. 
New gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. 
For catalog address Ittrnois WoMAN’s COLLEGE. 

Box E. Jacksonville, Tlinois. 

SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 

For girls of refinement. College preparatory and two 
years’ Finishing Course. Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Lower School for girls 8 to 12. All athletics. 
55th year. For catalog address 
y. Francis L, Carrincton, LL.D., Rector. 

Knoxville, Illinois. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
For Young Women Roanoke, Va, 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valles 
of Virginia, famed for health arid beauty of scenery. 
Elective, _Prenaratory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression. 
Domestic Science ,un- 
der the direction of 
European and 
can Instructors 
athletigs. 
t om 32 
catalog 


udents fro 
tes. For 


a. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE for Young Women 


Attractive Location. Extensive Campus.* Courses: 
Junior College; College Preparatory; Art; Music; Ex- 
pression; Commerce; Home Economics. Gymnasium. 
Natatorium. New Academic Building. For Catalogue, 

R. H. CrossFieLp, LL.D., Pres., Box 50, Fulton, Mo. 


Thorough work from first 
The Elliott School for Girls Toro ninth grade with 
cultural subjects. Music, Art, Expression, Dancing. Out- 
of-door classes, Character building. Home life, environ- 
ment and care ap,roach the eal. Year-round pupils 
desired. Special summer rates. Catalog. 

Box 8S, Los Angeles, California. 


Thirty-first Year 
A school based on thorough scholarship and 


individual development. Accredited at lead- 
ing colleges. General, College- Preparatory, 
Special Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate 
work, both Cultural and Vocational. Beauti- 
ful Spanish buildings—outdoor life here is a 
reality. Illustrated catalog on request to 
principals. 


MISS PARSONS and MISS DENNEN 


Adams Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cookery 
and Household technique for the home and profes- 
age _. Six months and intensive short courses. Send 
for book Miss ALice Brapiey, Principal. 

30 Avenue. Boston. Massachusetts. 


School for Girls 


Thirty-seventh year. Academic, college prepara- 
tory and special courses, also seventh and eighth 


grammar grades. 
sity of Chicago; prepares for Smith, 
and Vassar Colleges, 
Central Association. 

courses in all subjects of- 
fered by the best academic 
schools. 
vantages in Music and Art. 
A home school in elegant fire- 


and Bathing Beach. 
begins September 12. 


2 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Co-operative with the Univer- 
Wellesley 

member of the North 
Full 


ad- 


Exceptional 


Registrar, Bow 


The Anna Head Schoo 


minutes 
certificate privileges, 


For Girls. In beav- 
tiful Berkeley, 50 
San Francisco. College preparatory, 

special and post-graduate courses. 


from 


Music, Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium, swimming pool, 


all outdoor sports. 


Address Mary E. W1Lson, Principal. 


A. Berkeley, California. 
Orton School 
Outdoor study all winter. Academic and_ Collegiate 


Courses. 


Art, Music, Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, ee 


33rd year. 


Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Pasadena, California, 


SCHOOLS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our at 
eredited Courses for DIETITIANS and TEACHERS; 
both fields offer unequalled opportunities to ambi- 
tious young women. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; thus affording unusual opportunities for 
observation and experience. Unexcelled laboratory 
and other facilities; practical training in all sub: 
jects; inspiring college atmosphere; tuition 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required, 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address DEAN. 


Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 322, Battle Creek, ee = 


is one of the few recognized Homemaking Schools in 

—- West and is conducted not for pecuniary 
t. 

u will enjoy the most expert instruction in 

nomics. Our one-year courses in Home- 

ee and Institutional Management which include 

instruction in Cookery, Marketing, Household Man- 


Address: MISS LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director. 


The School of Domestic Arts and Science 


t, Sewi ing, and Millinery are in- 
valuable to rd rat or woman, Intensive, specialized 
courses, also. 

The School Residence for students is 
directly across from Lincoln Park in one of the 
finest residential districts. 

Fall term opens 


October 11. Catalog upon request. 
Box 9, 6 No. Michigan Ave:, Chicago, Ill. 


Tell us what you wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Superior Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and All Branches 

of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

Cettificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 

Superior Normal School. Students Prepared for 

Lyceum and Chautauqua Engagements. 

Ninety-five Artist Instructors, Students’ Orches- 

tras, Weekly Recitals, Lectures, Free and Partial 

Scholarships. Excellent dormitory. 

Send for free catalog and information. 

Address Secretary 
American Conservatory of Music 


550 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


=” 


Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of Cincinnati 


For the Higher Education in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Internationally Famous Faculty of Artist Teachers. 
Dormitories. For Catalog address J. H. THuMaNn, Mgr. 

Elm Street opposite Washington Park. 


37th Annual Session begins Sept. 11,1922 = 


George W. Chadwick 


Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, 
and splendid equipment, offer excep- 
tional facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, ap- 
plied and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our N 


Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 


ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 
September 21, 1922 


The Free Privileges 

concerts and recitals, 
of ensemble practice 
appearing before audiences, and 
daily associations are invaluable 
vantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 

ffers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 

voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 

Practical training in acting. 


the 
and 
the 
ad- 


Of lectures, 
opportunities 


with 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


ONSE RVATORY. 


INCORPORATED) 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore Harri- 


Tt son, Director of vocal department; -Marta Milinowski, 
Sirls Lucille Stevenson, Paget-Langer, James Hamilton, 
yrepara- Apna Jeanne Boyd, Samuel Dolnick and others 
H of prominence. 

d eighth A thorough education is offered in musie and dra- 
Univer- matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ 
ellesley certificates. 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11, 1922 


Dormitories, Theater and studios in our own beau- 
tiful building in the heart of new art center, two 
blocks from Lake Michigan, North Side. 

rite Sceretary for free catalog. 


Writ 
JEANNE HOWARD Box 45, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely “performers,” but true artists. 
ag 4 Instruction on two instruments throughout entire 


North 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty of 


LANGUAGES 


S i DANCING 


more than 80 instructors, including many world 


teachers and soloists leading to the FLEE Master School 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term besten 


Sept. 11. ormi' 
ing this great institution and its many 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
advantages, address 


C. M. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Now al Mane and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Ratre Leecu Sterner, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y . 
All Instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Publie Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Master with world-famous artists in all de- 
Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Kk sent on_ request. mmer 
courses begin June Sth and July 3rd. Fall term 
opens September 19th. 


partments. 


Ra course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting 
story, with and band arrangement included as part of instruction. 
e@ courses. A playing knowledge of all instruments, in graduation 
ming pool, course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory 
‘incipal. orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under leader- 
hip of Patrick Conway. Associat with Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, granting diplomas to graduates. 
itories. Address 
o— THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
pants, 602 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Se8 a branches of usic, ramatic Art and 
TENCE — Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue 
est. 
—— 240 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
Institute of Musical Art 
i the city of New York. Conducted only for students 
real musical ability and serious purposes. Preparatory 
caters in all parts of Greater New York. Address 
Frank Damnroscu, Director. 
120 Claremont Ave., cor. 122nd St., New York City. 
mbs Conservatory of Music individasi 
struction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. 4 
cals Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. Technio 
+ seep 2 Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories for 
CHERS; Degrees Conferred. G. R. Comes, Director. 
319 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
ities for 
aboratory 
all sub- 
ion and 
required, 
Dean. 
nomics 
n “A 
LAWRENCE 
re in- 
nservatory of Music 
f the Cm, department of Lawrence College) 
yiuplete courses in Piano, Violin, Ceilo, Organ, 


tee, Theory, Appreciation, Expression and Art. 


ee 
Superior Public School Music Course. Normal courses 
Piano 


iden and Voice Teachers. Dormitories for 
CARL Send for catalog. 
. WATERMAN, Dean, Box C, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
49th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Fall 
Term opens September 11, 1922. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School, Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address 
5035 Woodward Ave., Box 8, Detroit, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Can afford. to ER? 


ese handicaps make failures of 
thousands of young men and women every year. 

Our sane methods of speech correction which have 
been successful for more than a quarter-century 
are fully explained in a new, scientific book containin: 
authoritative information, entitled ‘*The Correction o 
Stammering and Stuttering.” 
wl" Faculty and Equipment are the finest in the 

orld, 

The book will be mailed to stammerers upon request. 
or for cost of postage. Address 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 

71-77 Adelaide Street 
10 Lewis Building Detroit. Mich., U. 3. A 


SCHOOLS for BACKWARD CHILDREN 
The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual! training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. Aucust A. Bont, 

110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York. Supt. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who 
does not progress satisfactorily. 
MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL, Box 164, Roslyn, Pa. 
14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 


The Training School at Vineland 


interests of those whose minds have not developed nor- 

mally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Department of 

child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. E. R. Jounstong, 

Director. Address Emerson NasH, Superintendent. 
Box 408. Vineland, New Jersey. 


For children physically and 

The Hedley School socially normal, yet who 

require individual instruction and personal attention. 

Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. In- 

dustrial and domestic arts; music. J. ediey, M.D., 
resident physician. Mrs. J. R. Hepuey, Principal. 

Box C, Glenside. Pennsylvania (12 miles from Phila.) 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care or 
individual instruction. Ten-acre estate. 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box C, Devon, Pa. 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven buildings—Cottage 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue. 

Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. Dr. Joun P. Stewart. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. The 
best in the West. Indorsed by Ed s and Physici 
4. HaypeEN Trowseripce, M.D. 
2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mentally retarded children receive corrective 
medical treatment, training and teaching—a 
visit will convince. Address 

“MARYDELL,” Langhorne, Pa. 


ror SPEECH CORRECTION. Stam- 
Martin Institute mering and stuttering posi- 
tively cured by sane methods, under the direction of Dr. 
Frederick Martin (himself once a confirmed stammerer). 

urer, Post Graduate Medical Hospital, New 
City. Dormitories. Address 


402 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, New York. 


Very often a small institution is better for 
a cer purpose than a larger one. Our 
service bureau is at your disposal, if you 
are trying to make a decision on this t. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Exceptional! opportunities for 


MENT C. 


usiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE GRADE 


—for young men of executive calibre. 
Accounting Course grade) also 


es 


Largest institution of its kind in the world—founded 
in 1879. equipment, able faculty— graduates 
in demand. 


Send tor special catalog to 
S. E Pearson, Regutrar 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON II, MASS. 


of Business Administration 


The usefulness of any educational 
institution is best attested by the suc- 
cess of its graduates. The majority 
of Peirce men, within ten years after 
graduation, are successful executives 
or owners. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Business Administration (two years), 
Accounting (two years), 

General Business (one year), 
Secretarial (one to two years), 
Stenographic (six to nine months), 
Salesmanship (one year), 

Teacher Training (one to two years). 


Write for 58th Year Book 
Address Secretary 


Pine Street, West of Broad, 
Philadelphia 


‘SCHOOLS of PHYSICAL TRAINING 
The Marjorie Webster School EDucaTION 


2-year normal course (prepares for physical directors and 
playground supervisors.) Includes athletics, dancing 
public speaking, games. One year professional course. 
Fall term opening September 18, 1922. Day and night 
school. Dormitory. 1415 Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


For more than sixty years th> leading American ee College. 
thoroly for ace Work ana obtains for ho 
ended for efficiency and good character 

There is no better time to prepare for business, 
which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life, than 
NOW. New students enroll any week day. 

Intensive vocational courses in 
Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid 
promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. 

nced, efficient, faithful teachers. Stro: 
total cost "of tuition, books and board for three months (13 w 
self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
jon, write for illustrated prospectus. 
M.A., LL.D., Box 655, Pou 


ong lecture courses. 
eeks). 


If you want to tit yourself for a a food positi 
‘AINES 


Trains 
can be recom- 


to begin a course of study 


No vacations. 


Accounting, Business, Civil Service. 


Ideal location. Moderate expenses. $185 pays 


Address 
hkee: 


SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics __ 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

For women. 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, 

two and three years. Present conditions have created great 

demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 

and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Booklet 
on request. D. A. SARGENT. 


L. W. Sarcent. 
38. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
munity centres, industrial 
gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc. Free grad- 
uate placing bureau. Strong 
faculty. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, tennis, dancing 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 
View book, catalog and request. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Qualified directors of physical training in big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepares you for all branches of physical 
education and welfare work; splendid opportunities 
for self-development. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; superb facilities and equipment; de- 
lightful atmosphere; high school diploma required. 
Write for Illustrated Announcement. Address Dean. 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Desk 122, Battle Creek, eee 


-- your school problem one of location, 
nse, special course or physical training? 
atever it may be we can help you. 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for 
Men and 
years. Graduates eligi- 
ble to teach in N. 

State Public Schools. 

Athletic Coaching Course—o1 
year. Large faculty including 
“Jack” Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic Team. Dormi- 
Gymnasium, Athletic 
Six Week Summer Term 
on Cayuga Lake Begins July 3. 
Fall Term opens September 19. 
202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The right School? 


sical Educati, 
orwomen 


‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Reacts Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
preparation in all branches strong 
faculty yof experien: men and women. 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible aoe 
tions in the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens September 18,1922 


fine residential 


We are now in our new b ina 

section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
nap 8 finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
and laboratories— 
new fm ny All ‘modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated ca 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 


How I taught my children 
at home 


Y husband was manager of one of the 

branch mills of a world-wide corpora. 

tion. It was a fine position for gs 
young a man. There was one great drawhack, 
however—we had to live in a small milltown 
which offered none of the advantages we had 
both been used to. For ourseloes we did not 
mind, but the education of our boy of 7 and 
our girl of 6 worried us. 

We knew the associations they were nop 
making, the habits they were now forming, the 
teaching they were now getting could never be 
made up for later—but what could we do? 
What would you have done? 

It was with misgivings, therefore, that ] 
started Jim at the local school. I knew his 
teacher, one of the town girls, a product of the 
same school with only the commonest kind of 
a common school education and no training or 
experience. 

It seemed like a joke, but it became more 
and more a serious one. Jim was apparently 
learning nothing except bad language and be- 
havior and we dreaded to think of sending our 
little girl into those surroundings. 

One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip and 
as soon as he stepped inside the house I knew 
something had happened. 

“Mary,” he shouted, 
I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” I cried. 
New York?” 

“Oh, no,” he laughed—“but something better 
—as far as the children are concerned. On the 
train I met a man, bragging about his children 
—showed me their pictures—their school re- 
ports and all that, but what interested me 
most of all was a letter from his 7-year-old 
son—Jim is 7 and think what sort of a letter 
he writes!—well, I had to admit the man had 
an infant prodigy—which, however, he denied 
—just a normal child, he maintained—but—and 
this is the amazing thing—the boy had been 
taught by correspondence through his mother! 
Do you get that? 

“He was so enthusiastic about it that he 
got me excited and I stopped off at Baltimore, 
where this school is located. 

“I found there a great private day schoo 
that specializes in the education of young chil- 
dren. I had explained to me that its Trustees, 
who maintain the school without any financial 
benefit, had obtained such remarkable results 
with their day pupils that they had decided 
to extend its usefulness so that pupils, no 
matter where located, could share in its ad 
vantages.” 

I threw my arms around Jim’s neck, thrilled 
by his enthusiasm. “Let’s order the course at 
once,” I said. 

“It’s ordered already!” he replied. “There's 
the outfit there in my luggage!” 


HAT was five years ago. Jim’s promotion 

to the big city has at last come and we are 
now able to put both children in school, and 
what do you suppose the Principal said when 
I went to enter Jim—“You say he has finished 
the 6th year of Calvert and always has 
reports?” 

“Yes,” I could truthfully answer. 

“Well then he can enter our high school de- 
partment.” 4 

And he did—and what is more, is leading his 
class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, 
and although both children spent their ont 
years in a little milltown, they have—thanks 
to Calvert School—a broader knowledge - 
culture than most of their metropolitan friends 

If there is no school or only a poor one near 
you, let Calvert School come to you and give 
your child an exceptional education from Kin- 
dergarten to High School right in your ot 


“come here quickly, 


“Are we to move to 


home. The school will gladly send you fu 
information. 

CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase St. Baltimore, 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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Each of these courses of specialized training is po 
completed in two years as thoroughly as in unspecialized 
university training, which requires four years. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


grade prep 


ACADEMY. MERIDER 


ratory school with a moderate tuition. 
‘arm. Separate dormitories for bo 
Club for_winter sports. _Address CHARLES ALDEN TRAC 


110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation, Eignt 


ae and girls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing 


Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


| 


SARGENT CAMPS 

Peterboro, N. H. 

The Athletic ‘Camps for Girls. 

Senior Camp, ages 15-20. 

Junior Camp, ages 8-15. 

Sargent Camp Club, ages 20 and o 

. Address Secretary, 8 Everett St., "Cambridge, Mass. 


Teela-Wooket Camps for Girls 


Rox- 
bury, Vt. Separate Junior and Senior Camps. Outdoor 
sports. Famous for horseback riding. All comforts and 
precautions for health. Expert councillors. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Founded 1831. high- grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
by 


ment n.ade 


ew dormitories and gymnasium. Special training 


business dng music and oratory. 


Oulo, Austinburg, Box 22. 


SET 


Exceptional equip- 


in 


EARLE W. HAMBLIN, 


Write Cosmopolitan 
for Camp Information 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago ri" 
ing School. Accredited 3-year course. Requirements: good 
health, age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or 
its equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT, Box 14, 2812 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, til. 


Day 
Combi 
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Ideal 
boys of 
posed 
teachers, 
training. 


mW. 


PREPARATORY 


Dramatic Art and Junior Divisions. 


DR. A. C. CLAWSON, Principal 


SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities. Spon- 
sored by University Pres- 
idents. Patronized by Uni- 
versity faculties. Member 
University of State of New 
Yor! 


and Resident—Primary to College 


ning the most progressive methods of edu- 
with the cultural advantages of New York 
home life for refined, cultured girls and 
all ages, under an experienced faculty com- 
f Europe’s and America’s most eminent 
who are masters in social and academic 
Separate departments for Art, Music, 


88th Street, Cor. West End Avenue 
New York 


all-yea 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


t boarding school where children up to 10 years 


twe a Mother’s care; kindergarten and primary grades, 
susie, dancing; best of food; medical attention; 
wre, Special weekly rates for summer. Mrs. M. 

Bret, “Graylock,”’ 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill. NY 


New York 
dergarten t 


SINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal) 


“4 Mother School’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 


City. Each child nurtured and fostered. Kin- 
hrough elemental grades. seie, French, Physi- 


alTraining. Open allyear. Catalog. Mrs. W. B. SrTopparD, 
Box C, Caldwell, New Jersey. Directress. 


Box EE, 


Founded 1855. College pre- 
Wayland Academy paratory with high stand- 
als. A boys’ school of 75. A pirts’ school of 50. Endowe: 
A tre home school with Chr 
Faculty 14, Students from 18 states. 


tian atmosphere. Athletics. 


. D. Brown, Prin. 
Beaver Dam, Wisonsin. 


TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 
gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormitories. 
‘Twenty-five-acre field equipped for all athletic events. 
Unusual opportunity for winter sports. Special em- 
phasis on preparation for all colleges and scientific 
schools. Courses in Business, Manual Training, Music, 

ome Economies, and for high school graduates, 
Christian influence. Catalog and views. 


Lower School for Young Boys 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All 
advantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field. Supervised study and play. House mothers. 
Separate booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to 
most high-priced schools and endowment permits un- 
usually moderate rate. For information about either 
school address George L. Plimpton, Principal, 
2 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


courses, 


Portland, 


92nd year. College pre- 
Westbrook Seminary and one-year in- 


fesive course for high school graduates. Usual cultural 


Every teacher a specialist. | Co-educational. 


Sparate dormitories. Gymnasium, Athletic field. Terms 
i400, no extras. Catalog. ORLANDOK. Litt.D., 


Maine. President. 
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more, Md. 


Franklin, 


Beautifully sit- 


Troy Conference Academy ® uated. 50-acre 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls. 
Syunasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 


Courses in Household Economics, Music and 
Founded 1834. oa rates. 
Poultney, Vermont. . L. Leonarp, Prin. 


for college a 
Academy specialty. Faculty and 
of the first rank. Winter sports emphasized. 


iL, dings, Athletic fields. For boys and girls. Endow- 
eats $550 to cover all expenses. Scholarship aid, 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Principal. 
St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Dean Academy 5 56th year. Young men and young 


ts ik thorough and efficient training in every department 
toad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 


permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
rse in domestic For address 
Mass. A. W. Pierce, Litt.D., Headmaster. 


Vyoming Seminary 
A co-educational school strong in 


College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics. Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic field. 78th year. Endowed. 
| Catalog. 


Smagu, D.D., L.H.D, Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


cter building. 


DICKINSON SEM INARY 


Preparation for college a specialty, Strong 

courses in Business, Music, Art, Crafts, Ex- 

pression. Large campus and athletic field. 

Swimming pool. Two gymnasiums. Separate 

dormitories. Co-educational. Rates $500. 
Catalog. Box C. 


Rev. JOHN W. LONG, Williamsport, Pa. 


‘GEORGE SCHOOL 


A school, sound in the fundamentals, preparing both 
boys and girls for college and present-day business 
callings. A strong faculty is in charge of its broad, 
thorough courses. Manual training. Special citizen- 
ship classes. Its well-appointed buildings are located 
on high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 
Phila. 227 acres of woods and fields with streams. 
All athletics, Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Toboggan- 
ing. Entirely separate dormitories for boys and girls. 
Liberal endowment makes low rate possible. 
catalo 

1, George School, Pa. 


The Elizabeth General Hospital 0%", 


course in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance 
of pile is given at completion of the first three months. 
$15. a month for remainder of first year and the second 
$20. 00a for the third year. Registered school. 

Elizabeth, N. Superintendent of Nurses 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps advertised 
in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write those 
which interest you. 


ich; eese 

Training School for Nurses 
credited 3-yr. course. Requirements: 4 years’ High School or 
its equivalent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholarship 
maintained in Columbia University. New York City. Apply 
MicHaEL Reese Hospitau, Dept. 101, Chicago, 


Universities, Profes’nal & Trade Schools 


e men with training are in de- 

ec tric a mand. For more than a quarter 

of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 
e e enables grad- 
ngineering 

cure good po- 

sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Plectrie- 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring an 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
laboratories, shops. 


Free catalog. 380th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 
L BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
449 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, and 
the exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers. 

MOTION PICT URE—- COMMERCIAL— PORTRAITURE 
— to six months’ practical course. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Call or 
write for Catalog No. 95. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 6305S. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 

Offers a four-year course leading to the D.D.S. degree. 

Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration closes 

September oe Classes limited to fifty. Co-educational. 

Address B. TiILeston, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. 
College of Louisville, Kentucky. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 3lst year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decoration, 
Illustration, Historie Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 

Positions and Orders filled. 

160 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


AND Com- 
plete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruc- 
tion. Opportunities to earn expenses during course. Write 
for New Catalogue. Pa. 


School— Dept. 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Wechanicaly A in training of professional Draftsmen— 


struction; complete course 3 to 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N » Wash., D. C. 
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ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools anywhere. 


Towa USA~ 1921 


study and clinical work. 


We have no branch schools nor 
affiliated schools. 


Study CHIROPRACTIC 
Chiropractic Fountain Head 
and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. 
Three-year course. A diploma and degree of 


Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 


Practical 


Write for further information. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 


UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 


Industrial Arts—Household Arts—Applied Arts 


Four Year 
degree of B. 
Three Y 


One Y 


Normal and Professional Training for Men and Women 


Modern Dormitory for Women 


WRITE Defariment C for illustrated bulletin and book of views. 


and Mech » ter, N. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, N. Y. 


38th Year 


1 ee Teacher Training in Home Economics, leading to 


ear Courses: Normal Manual Training, Applied and Fine 
Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design and Interior Decoration, Paint- 
ing, Architecture, Craft, Occupational Therapy. 

Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Costume De- 
sign, Trade Dressmaking, Dietetics. 
Courses: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Lunch 
Room and Institutional Management, Trade Millinery, Home Making, 
Lithography, Ceramics. 


Civil 


Mechanical 


in time and money, but strong 


Especially adapted to 


write. Expenses low. For catalog address 


— Two Years’ Engineering Course 
Electrical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science 
and mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
in purpose. 
tinguished alike for what is embraced and what is omitted. 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


No entrance examination or High School diploma required. Modern shops. 
Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. If interested, be sure to 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C St., Angola, Ind, 


With Diplomas 
and Degree 
Chemical 


Courses dis- 


Isn’t it true that success in 
commerce and industry at 
the present time depends 
upon thorough training ? 
The professional schools ions. 


Electrical Engineering. 
ndividual attention. 
i Tuition and fees low. 


Study Engineering 
In an Engineering Country 


The South Dakota State School of Mines is a technical 
institution with unsurpassed field facilities. 
granted in Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, Civi 
i Excellent laboratory and library. 
Graduates hold responsible posi- 
For catalog address 


C. C. O'Hara, Pres., Box Y, Rapid City, South Dakota 


Degrees 
vil and 


SITY 


WALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1929 


Known for Democracy, 
Economy, Hard Work 


Departments— Education, Arts and Se 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, 
Commerce, Stenography and ‘Typewriting 
This university is governed by a board of trys. 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 
sound business principles are applied to its man- 
agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarterof 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 wecks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- 
ments except Law, and private lessons in Music, 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 
forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 4 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind, 


_ Layton School of Art 


advertised in Cosmopolitan 
are well qualified to meet 
your needs. 


Keystonelnstitut 
“The Service School” 
A fully equipped school that has helped hundreds 
to better their position in life. Well-rounded 
courses that include both theory and_ practice. 
Highly trained and efficient corps of instructors 
are organized to give intensive instruction in 
2-Year Courses 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Accounting and Business Administration 
16 weeks’ course in Automotive Mechanics 
Day and Night classes. Graduates are sought 
by large and small industrial establishments and 
are filling important positions in all sections of 
the country. Write for information on subject 
that interests you, to Keystone Institute, 
Address. DEAN. 
133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course with required attendance at 
clinics and interneship, leads to Degree Doctor_of 
Osteopathy. Graduates admitted to State Board Ex- 
aminations (including those of New York) and prac- 
tice successfully throughout the United States and 
many foreign countries. Up-to-dute laboratories for 
study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, bacteriology, surgery. Connected 
with the new and thoroughly equipped Osteopathic 
Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities for 
clinical experience, 

Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year High 
feat course. Next term opens September 12th, 

For catalog and particulars address 


The Registrar, Box C, 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country await 
men and women who prepare themselves now. For 26 years we 
have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Wo 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them to se- 
cure these positions. Now is the time to fit yourself for an ad- 
vanced position at better pay ‘erms easy; living inexpensive. 
Largest and best school of its <ind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box 582, Le Grand A, Flack, Pres., Effingham, IIl. 


School of Engineering 
B.S. Degree three years; Electro-technics twelve to twenty- 
four months; drafting, complete Electrician six months; 
Armature Winding, and Automotive Electricity thre 
months, taught under actual working conditions; state age 
und education. 415 Marshall St., C8, Milwaukee, Wis 


The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 

Gives complete training by actual practice. You get the knack 
of *‘HOW”’ and the theory of ‘‘WHY”’ and the business 
methods used in the World of Electrical Activity. This Schoo 
is the pioneer of the *‘Learn by Doing’’ method. When you 
have completed this Course es will be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled 
and up-to-the-minute. No preparation needed. You can start 

learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year. 


Send for catalogue. 
35 West 17th St. New York City 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume Design, 
Interior Design, Illustration, and Normal Art. 
CHARLOTTE Director. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL 


Ambitious men_of all ages cat 
rise above small-salaried posi. 
tions into this profession o 
UZ = unlimited possibilities. Tausht 
\ by actual practice — day 
1 evening. Three months’ courst 
Modern laboratories. No previous knowledge ot & 
erience required. No charge for tools or equ 

he men we train are in demand. Established 3 
years. Catalog free (40 pages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept 3 


BODEE ‘itcranicat DENTISTRY 


A Mining Engineer 


("Has necessarily the broadest training for be 
engineering field. This college _(establis 
1886), a state institution, located in the heart 
of a great copper mining district and close 
the famous iron mines of Lake Superior, has 
available for instructional use the great mfnes, 
mills, smelters, electrolytic and power plants 
the region which the student regularly visits wit 
teachers for study. There is offered a Loge <4 
hensive four-year course combining theory ee 
practical experience and which can be complet : 
in three calendar years. Managers of large or 
tions regularly lecture to classes. Region affor ‘ 
unusual opportunities for geological study. 
ous athletics. “‘M.C.M. Men Make Good. 


descriptive book address at 256 College Avenue, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “cr Mines 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Dr. Lyman P. Powell 


To Serve The Public, 
The Schools And The Colleges 


R. LYMAN P. POWELL is now Director 

of Cosmopolitan’s Educational Department. 
By accepting this appointment, he has made it pos- 
sible to extend the scope of the department’s 
activities. 


Dr. Powell will continue the service of assisting 
parents in the selection of a proper school and sum- 
mer camp for their children. Also, because of his 
years of experience as an educator, he will be able 
to give practical advice in the solution of the in- 
ternal problems which face school and college heads. 
_ In coming to Cosmopolitan, Dr. Powell was 
influenced by the.opportunity. of having greater re- 
sources for carrying on his work as an independent 
adviser to educational institutions. 


Prior to the world war he was head of the depart- 
ment of business ethics at New York University, 


Refer to Cos- 
Mopolitan for 
educational in- 
formation and 
directory of 
schools, 


and then President of Hobart College. When the 
United States entered the war, Dr. Powell made a 
study of the effect of the war on education in this 
country and in Europe, and was chairman of the 
Committee of the Association of American Colleges 
which formally recommended international educa- 
tional reciprocity. 


Dr. Powell considers the plans for this depart- 
ment “the most interesting development in Ameri- 
can education.” 


Among the department’s activities is the issuing 
of a bulletin ‘““Among the Schools and Colleges.” It 
will be sent to educators on request. 


Further information regarding Cosmopolitan’s 


Educational Department may be had by addressing, 


Dr. Lyman P. Powell, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
119 West goth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Nearly Every 
School Worth 
While Adver- 
tises In Cos- 
mopolitan, 


America’s Greatest Magazine 
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Conspicuous 
Nose pores 


srow larger if neglected 


OMPLEXIONS otherwise 
flawless are often ruined 
by conspicuous nose pores. 


The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, 
there are more fat glands than 
elsewhere and there is more ac- 
tivity of the pores. 


These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, clog up and become en- 
larged. To reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treatment: 


RING a soft cloth from very 

hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold 
it to your face. When the heat has 
expanded the pores, rub in very 
gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and lather 
application several times, stopping 
at once if your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with 


the steady general use of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Be- 
fore long you will see how the 
treatment gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are 
inconspicuous. 


This is only one of the famous 


skin treatments given in the 
booklet “4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” whichis wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. A special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each different type of 
skin is given in this booklet. 


- Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin tonight the right 
treatment for your skin. 


The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common. skin 
troubles, make it ideal for gen- 
eral use. A 25c cake lasts amonth 
or six weeks. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 

ream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

The treatment booklet, “‘A Skin You Love to 

Touch.” 

Send for this set_ today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,1608 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1 608 Sherbrooke St., Perth, On- 
tario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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The Road toLongAgo 


by James J. Montague 


Oiten, when I hear the stories that a Little Fellow tells, 
|  Ofa land of summer sunshine, singing brooks and quiet dells, 


| Wherethere’s neither work nor worry, and one listens all day long 
To the crooning of the crickets and the robin’s nesting song, 


I’m reminded as he chatters, with his eager eyes aglow, 
That this land was my own country, in the time called Long Ago. 


From the hilltop which he fancies that his feet were first to tread 
I have heard the mother robin call her children home to bed; 
I remember how the crickets stilled their song when I drew near, 
So I never could discover if they sang by note or ear. 
Sometimes I heard fairy voices in the rustling maple tree, 
But however hard I hunted, not a fairy could I see. 


| There were bears in my own country,so it wasn’t safe to roam 

| When the woods were filled with shadows, very tar away from home. 

) Quite a wicked little goblin lurked beside the river’s brim, 

And the better part of valor was to keep away from him. 

| — Still, the sun seemed alwaysshining through the long and pleasant day, 
| And I wonder rather often why I ever came away. 


| 

[ would like to journey back there from this world of cares and men, 
| And to wander through the woodland and beside the brook again; 
I would like to hunt those fairies, for the frost is on my brow 


| Countless times I’ve dreamed about it, but I’ve come to learn at last 
| That all travel is forbidden on the pathway to the past! 


COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 


| Meaning years, and haply wisdom, and I’d surely find one now. | 
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The Trouble with the Hindu is 
Says George ADE 


NE day, in the shade of the big top, the “fixer" 

employed by an amusement enterprise billed a 

The World's Greatest revealed the secret: “When 

a trouble maker tries to put over a false claim fy 

damages, Inowing that the circus will be leaving at mig. 

night and that we cannot stay over to fight him in 

court, I never try to settle with him. I find out wh 

owns him and then I go and square the whole mix-up 

with the man higher up. A few big guns give all th 
orders in every town.” 


How about those essays on the essentials of leader. 
ship? It is easy to sit at a desk and decide that the me 
who dominate the crowd have superior methods of 
reasoning, a wider range of vision, and a larger storeof 
expert information on many subjects. Theoretically, 
college professors should constitute a ruling class. Be 


wd 


“WHEN A TROUBLE MAKER TRIES tween ourselves, we Know that they form a large but 


encase aanlaaanal ineffective group, well in the background. They utter 


many dogmatic opinions but cut very little ice. 


Within the cloisters they have been telling one a- 
other that ‘“‘Knowledge is power."’ Of course the nate 
ral-born promoter who has a lot of facts within reach may 
get results which are denied the ignoramus. But there 
is such a thing as stocking up with so much knowledge 
that you have no room left for the dynamos 


China was inert for centuries because 
officials were chosen by the test of scholar: 
ship. Now the men who smash through and 
get results have taken charge. 


A FEW BIG GUNS GIVE THE, 
ORDERS IN EVERY TOWN. 


When you size up the rugged patty 
who rides down opposition and _ rules his 
neighborhood, you may not find the outward 
symptoms of culture but often you will find 
a lower jaw suggesting the bulldog that takes 
first prize at a bench show. 


\ 

From the sewing circle and the nine 
hole golf club up to the most poweflil 
political machine in the world, the whip 
HAVE SUPERIOR ME THODS of REASON. a who issues crisp commana 
while you and I and all@ 
ER our kind are hemming and 
Yoo hawing and _ diligentl 
inquiring as to precedents 


yOU WIIL FIND A LOWER JAW SUGG£LSTING A BULLDOG 
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Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


The smailest town you see from the car window 
harbors a small replica of Dick Croker or a milk-fed 
miniature of Charlie Murphy. 


Our destinies are decided in back rooms——-even 
under the primary system. When the most gifted mind 
readers cannot tell you who is going to be nominated 
for Governor, a few secluded giants who have special- 
ized on will power, hypnotism and physical violence will 
be in a position to prophesy, but usually they keep 
quiet. 

We advertise our democracy and then, in every 
crisis, throw back six centuries to the feudal period and 
wait for instructions from some benevolent baron. 


The precincts and districts in politics are owned in 
fee simple by certain sachems who do the bargaining. 
Some of them are beheaded but even then the supreme 
authority does not revert to the strap-hangers.. It is 
simply transferred to a new set of moguls. 


When a bunch of boys assemble on the common 
to choose up,”’ one of the lot, with steel-gray eyes and 
knotty looking fists, steps out and “I'll be captain.” 
No one dares to challenge him. The opposition is 
not organized. THe tells the others what to do next. 
Ifhe lives to be eighty, he will still domi- 
neer and dictate—and get away with it. 


That’s the trouble. The world is full 
of Napoleons who carry mufflers. Pacifism 
is oY important to them than the meal 
ticket. 


_ Many of the subordinates have every- 
thing needed to make them executives except 
the nerve to assert themselves. 


“Rolling Mill’ Kelly said that when 
four Irishmen worked on a job, one was boss, 
another was foreman, the third was over- 
hig “et and the fourth was superintendent. 


Which explains why the Irish Free 
State is in Dublin Castle while Egypt and 
India are merely wailing 
their discontents. The 
trouble with the Hindus 
and Arabs is that they are 
hot named McCarthy. 


—WHO ISSUES CRISP) COMMANDS 
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WHEN FOUR IRISHMEN WORKED OV A JOB 
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Sherry, Lundi Druro and young Desmond 


OU will follow with unflagging interest the lives of these three 

wanderers as they are chronicled in Cynthia Stockley’s Romance of the 
African veldt, PONJOLA: Sherry, gold miner, adventurer and daredevil; 
Lundi Druro, a man’s man hell-bent for destruction by way of a woman’s 
heart, victim of fate and ponjola—which is Rhodesian lingo for whisky; 
young Desmond, whose past is a mystery and whose future is a fight for the 
fulfilment of a dream that has dragged him half across the world to Africa. 
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— NE W Features Begin in This Tene 


This is Noo. | 


Cynthia Stocklay’s 


First Novel in Three Years\, 


Illustrations by H. 


EFORE a long gilt mirror on the walls of a Paris studio, a 
woman who was not much more than a girl stood combing 
her russet hair and gazing in the fading light at the sad and 


M. Stoops 


her thoughts were afar. 

That no life lives forever. 
That dead men rise up never. 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere to the sea. 


“Even the weariest river,” she muttered as one who 
longs to cast body and soul into that weary river. 
Her voice was a low contralto, a little hoarse, like a 
boy’s who has not yet become quite a man. Her 
figure too was more like a boy’s than a girl’s; a splen- 
did Greek boy’s, lissom and strong from sport and 
aercise. Five-foot-ten is rather tall for a girl and 
makes her conspicuous anywhere—especially when 
she is beautiful as well, with a sparkling bronze and 
ory beauty. This girl, if her hair had been short 
and sleek instead of a-shimmer above her brows, 
might have sat for the portrait of a Crusader, or some 
gillant Knight of Arthur’s Table Round. Her broad 
young shoulders could have carried a tunic of chain 
amor so bravely that none would have guessed the 
roundness and the curves beneath. Coeur de Lion 
might have looked so, with face set to the East. Or 
lancelot of the Lake. Lancelot, still a boy—before 
lecast his honor under a woman’s feet—might have 
had-such a mouth. 

Her nose without being too large was large enough. 
Itbetokened ancestors. The bony look of race about 
twas unmistakable. An insolent nose, but human too; 
the little kink in the middle of it where it had been 
broken—hunting—and beautifully repaired made it 
very human. “The men who had loved her found that 
tink irresistible. It seemed to be the key to her 
tastes, her ways, her views of life, the whole frank yet 
tomplicated gallant boyishness of her character. 
When in the great drama of her life she was weighed 
ind found wanting, those remembering that little 
buman kink in the insolent nose above the gay brilliance of her 
snile wondered if after all they could have been mistaken—if she 
— indeed have been so false and foresworn as the world said 
she w 

ay That even the weariest river . 

By the dying light from the high window she could see into 
own eyes, grave and dark as violets, fearless like the carriage 
other head, but desolate and full of weariness. With all that 
face and strength and distinction, she was weary. She found 
tit teful, empty, unjust. She wanted release from the cruelty 


Not Posingly nor in the spirit of pretense did she repeat 


bitter beauty of her face. From her lips—clean cut as if 
some master hand had. taken a fine knife and carved into the ivory of 
her face a curving line that had opened red as pomegranate—some 
words kept falling, half sighed, half murmured in an absent minded 
yet intent manner, as though they had a meaning for her ear even while 


Swinburne’s profoundly sorrowful lines. For truly 
she was weary of all but death. From a heart 
overflowing with bitterness she truly and sin- 
cerely thanked whatever gods might be that—even 
here in Paris—was a river that wound somewhere 
to the sea. That was the bitter-sweet motif of her 
recitativo . . . Idly yet intently passing the comb 
through her shimmering hair, she was tidying it for 
the last time, preparing to go out that evening—and 
never return. 

In the shadows behind her a door opened and a 
maid softly entered, laying the evening papers 
on the table and preparing to light up. Her 

' mistress addressed her without turning. 
! “T don’t want the lights, Mariette.” 
“Madame dines out?” 

Madame smiled derisively at herself in the mirror. 

“Little fishes lick the dishes. Amen,” she said in English. 

“Pardon, madame?” 

“Nothing, Mariette. I was only thinking of the company I 
shall keep tonight.” 

“Ah! yes, madame. Madame is going en toilette?” - 

“No . . . I’m going as I am.” 
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She was dressed in a fantastic garment of gray 
velvet that fastened on one shoulder with a 
big emerald button, green and gleaming as 
Medusa’s eye, and fell in straight lines to 
her feet. Mariette gave a glance at her, then 
went into the bedroom and emerged with a chin- 
chilla cloak, a pair of gray suéde walking shoes and 
long gray gloves. These she placed on a chair 
before the open wood fire, with a fine muslin hand- 
kerchief and a mantilla of lace. She threw on 
another log and replenished with anthracite the 
great stove. 

Madame remained silent before the mirror. It 
was growing dark but she could still see herself, 
gleaming gray and gold, smiling that derisive 
smile. Mariette did not find 
her behavior strange. She 
had worked for forty years 
among artists and femmes de 
lettres and was surprised at 
nothing. They were all mad. 
This one though she painted 
was not an artist proper 
(Mariette knew a grande dame 
when she saw one—/ein?); 
still, she was mad too, like the 
rest. However, she was kind 
and generous and that was all 
that really mattered to Mari- 
ette. 

“Is there anything more 
madame requires before I go?”’ 
Mariette slept at home. 

“Nothing, thank you. But 
listen, Mariette. In the morn- 
ing before you come to wake 
me, take the letters and packets you will find on 
the table and post them. The packets should be 
registered. Don’t bring in my tea until you have 
done this.” 

“Bien, madame. It is understood.” 

When the woman at the mirror was at last alone 
she turned on the lights. She needed light but 
she had not wanted the shrewd and computing eye 
of the Frenchwoman on her face to read its fateful 
look. There were still one or two things to do. The 
letter to her lawyers to be addressed; the little packet of jewels 
for the one woman who loved her, to seal up; Mariette’s wages 
to be put into an envelope and placed on the kitchen table so 
that she would not find it until she returned from the post. 
Letters and packets would be safely away before the police 
came probing round. 

One or two fine pictures hung on the walls and plenty of 
canvases of her own stood about. She had done some good 
work in the past six months. Even Jules Guy—that great 
master—had said that if she stuck to it she would achieve un- 
usual things. Her books... there were long rows of them, 
some of them very dear to her. Odds and ends of treasures she 
had kept from early girlhood were scattered upon the old oak 
furniture . . . trophies of game and sport; her first “brush”; 
a loving cup won for shooting; the beautiful little rifle she had 
got her first stag with; her violin; the hoof of that dauntless 
mare from whose back she had broken her nose. But these 
were inanimate things and could not fill her emptiness or rebuild 
her temples of illusion that lay broken in the dust. 

She threw the lace over her hair and slipped into the big sleeve- 
less cloak of gray fur with its scarlet and gold lining. She would 
leave that cloak on the river wall, she decided—some cold and 
weary creature would have a pleasant surprise. 

Her eye wandered once more round the room. 

“A studio is a pleasant kind of caravanserai to dwell in—if 
one could only pitch it in the desert,”’ she thought, and touched 
a row of books gently. Books had been her friends when all 
others had failed and fled. But even books—when you are young 
and ardent, hungry and thirsty for all that life promises—are 
not enough. 

Well! hunger and thirst were over now. Shame, humiliation, 
disillusion had filled her cup and her plate. She had eaten and 
drunk—and she would soon be dead. 


_ Down the little street wherein she lived, and which was an 
impasse, the ground underfoot was soggy and the air spectral 


Ponjola 


with November mists, but at the open end Boulevard Raspail 
blazed bright as day. Bright but empty. People were all a 


dinner. Even taximen must eat, it seemed, for there was 
not one to be seen. It looked as if she might have to stand for 
some time under the lamp at the end of the street; but when 
you have a self-made appointment with eternity you can afford 
to loiter a little en route. 

The worst of the Seine was that it was so far away; a mile at 
least down the slithering pavements of Raspail and St. Germain. 
And her shoes were thin. On the moors, with a good sole to 


with Paris shoes on she was averse to walking, even to keep @ 
rendezvous with the greatest of adventures. 

She waited, then, looking patiently up and down; and presently 
out of the mists round the Lion of Belfort something came 
swishing and purring along towards her. It was fate. She 
took it for a taxi at first, but soon recognized it to be a private 
car, a big, luxurious one with crimson leather upholstering that 
made it look cozy enough on such a dismal night. The solitary 
man lounging comfortably in it was hatless—a strange sight 
Paris on a wet night! His short, fairish, curly hair, a 
ruffled, was very unlike Paris hair too. ; 

He saw at once that she was after a taxi and with a blithe 
smile assisted in the search by a quick glance up and down, then 
shrugged at her and as good as said: 

“No luck!” 

She could not help smiling too at the friendly sang froid d 
him. It was a long while since she had liked the look of a ma 
as much as that hatless, red-brown one—since she had likedt 
look of any man, if it came to that. He even had the audadly 


her foot, or across the stubble, she could tramp with anyone, | 
The 


to pat the seat beside him as much as to say, “Why not accept? 
lift?” She smiled at that too but moved her head slightly ® 
negation. 

They would not have been able to exchange these smiles 
and queries if the car had not begun to slacken down and gout 
slower and slower until, about five yards beyond her, it stoppet 
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They were all mad, Rae 

thought Mariette, these i. 

artists and femmes de lettres! + 

ilogether. The passenger who had continued to gaze back now 
umed in surprise to the chauffeur; but that individual, mutter- 
igimprecations, was already in the road jabbing into the internal 
‘onomy of the machine. That settled the matter. The red- 
‘own man jumped out and went back to the lady under the lamp. 
He could not take off his hat, not having one, but he smiled, 
a like a shy schoolboy, half like a friendly sort of lion, and 


‘Do let me give you a lift. You'll never get a taxi-and it’s 
ing to rain like the dickens in a minute or two.” 

He had the most careless, happy, gay, shy yet fearless face 
‘te had ever seen. It was impossible to mistrust him or mis- 
derstand him. She hesitated barely a second. 


wn and 
it stopp! 


“Thank you, I shall be very glad. I want to get down to the 
(ual, os it teally does seem rather hopeless waiting for a taxi.” 

lich quai?” 

lhe one straight ahead, at the end of the boulevard.” 

Come along, then.” He led the way. 

They went back; he opened the door and she got in. He fol- 


lowed and sat beside 
her in the simplest, 
easiest manner in 
the world. It came 
perfectly natural to 
him to do a service 
to a woman. They 
talked. In a few 
minutes the girl 
knew that the man 
had come from Af- 
rica, that he was 
going back tomor- 
row, that he was 
staying-at the Grand 
and that the car be- 
longed to a friend at 
the same hotel. 

It was not that he 
was a fool—or so 
ingenuous that he 
“gave up” like a 
trained spaniel at 
the sight of a pretty 
woman. It was sim- 
ply that he was 
carelessly serene. As 
Emerson says, “gentlemen are serene.’ When they are care- 
less as well the combination is attractive. Besides, this man hap- 
pened to be magnificently happy and on the best of terms with 
the world. He had been so quick at discovering the girl and her 
need because he was a veldt man accustomed to keeping his eye 
skinned, as the saying is. He had a look of lions and tigers about 
him, and some wild beast had chewed or clawed his face—nearly, 
but not quite, destroying its beauty. Nothing could destroy the 
blithe and boyish smile that seemed part of him. He was dressed 
in a loose gray lounge suit, well cut and with the same careless 
air to it that he carried in his casual but comprehensive eyes. He 
wore no overcoat and appeared entirely indifferent to the weather. 

It transpired that up there, beyond the Lion of Belfort, he 
had just come from visiting the Paris Observatoire. He had 
gone to take a message from “‘a man at home”’ and been shown 
all over it by “a pleasant, interesting fellow’? whom he found 
“knew another man he knew.” He seemed much involved 
with other men. A real man’s man, the girl adjudged him. 
No dangler, this, at women’s apron strings. They talked of 
Paris, which he did not know as well as he would have liked, 
specially this part. Unfortunately he had no time to stop now 
and get to know it, as he must spin off tomorrow to Marseilles, 
or miss his boat. She asked about his route and he told her the 
ports he stopped at—Naples, Port Said; Aden, pale and arid in 
the blasting sun—‘‘only a sheet of brown paper between Aden 
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“It's a cryptic country, Africa,” Gay answered Desmond, “in which anything may happen to anybody.” 


and Hades, they say”; Zanzibar, clove scented and golden with 
mangoes; Mombasa, home of scandals and African curios—‘‘both 
made to order’; Mozambique, where “the sweetest oranges in 
the world grow and the prisons are grimmest’’; and last of all, 
Beira, his port of disembarkment. He didn’t bother to follow 
the voyage south of that point. 

Strange for one leaving the world that night to be suddenly 
brought into touch with these sunny, unknown ports, to hear of 
golden mangoes and sweetest oranges and skies whose blue 


seemed to turn white-hot at noon! She stared at him, absorbed 
and fascinated ay 
“At Beira you hop on to a bit of a Portuguese valley 
and in a few hours you are at Umtali—back in blessed ald 
Rhodesia.” He said it joyously as though he had already 
arrived. 
“I’ve read about Rhodesia. It sounds attractive ™ 
novels.” 
“Never believe anything you read about Africa in a book, 
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‘he enjoined. “It is simply impossible to put the truth on paper 


about that old continent.” 

“Ts jt so awful?” 

“Pretty bad. But it’s the finest country in the world.” ; 

Time passed. The chauffeur still tinkered, with growing 
exasperation on his face. Gentle drops of rain began to fall. 
Ina pause the man looked at his watch. 

“fm afraid you’ll be late for your dinner.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, and just then the chauffeur 
came aft and stated with stifled fury but in carefully polite 

ish: 
. m sorry, monsieur. She’s broken part of her magneto. 
I shall have to go to the rearest garage and get another.” 

“That’s a nice lookout!” The big man leaped into the street 
and inspected matters. ‘“Can’t you fix her up enough to take 
this lady down to the quai?” 

“Impossible, monsieur. But there’s a garage in Edgar Quinet, 
and if anyone is there I can fix her up in an hour.” 

The big man used a curious expression of his own, indicative 
of a certain measure of annoyance. But he spoke it very softly 
to himself. 

“P’]] go hopping to hell!” Then he leaned on the car, looking at 
itsinmate. “I’m ashamed of the thing.” 

“What does it matter?” She was gathering her cloak around 
her. “It’s just as bad for you.” 

“Oh, I can leg it! But you! Not a taxi in sight—and 
beginning to rain!” 

It was more than beginning. Gentle drops had turned into a 
vicious spitting and now suddenly increased to a smart shower 
that included hailstones aimed with fiendish accuracy at their 
faces. The girl hastened to descend from the car. The chauf- 
feur was already skeltering on his errand. The veldt man cast 
one sweeping glance in all directions, then caught his companion’s 


arm. 

‘Run for that light,” he commanded briskly, and with a gentle 
pull started the pace. They ran side by side for three blocks, 
laughing, panting, bowing their heads to the storm, and at last 
reaching their haven—a little restaurant perched at the corner of 
Rue Leopold Robert. The man dashed open the door of the 
porch and they stood sheltered, looking through glass doors into 
a bright interior full of busy diners. 

“Well! This is all right,’ said he gaily. ‘Shelter, and dinner 
thrown in! What could be better?—that is if you don’t mind? 
We shall both miss our dinner engagements in any case.” 

The girl accepted the situation with composure and a good 
deal more pleasure than she had expected to get out of her last 
evening on earth, and they went in. The proprietaire, a large 
lady, benign as Buddha behind her desk, smiled on them. 

“Mauvais temps, madame!” she placidly remarked. 

A waitress ran to take the chinchilla cloak and shake it; 
another found a little table for two, tucked tightly into a corner, 
and about them rose the cheerful jabber of many tongues— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Serbian, a little Americanese. 

The man looked at his companion in adventure. 

“I’m one of the luckiest men you ever met.” 

She smiled sadly. She had once thought she was the luckiest 
gil in the world. 

“A bold thing to say!” j 

“Well, don’t you think I’m lucky? Meeting you, getting in 
here out of the rain and finding the last empty table there is?” 

He took the menu and while he was looking at it with delight 
she was looking at him, sizing him up with the eye of a woman of 
the world who has also a certain amount of vision. 

A big, handsome, equable man with a heavenly smile full of 
guile and full of innocence! She judged him obstinate as a mule, 
trusting as a child, kind to women, loving to dogs, tender to 

dren, shrewd yet gullible, scarred by life and adventure yet 
keeping something fresh and ingenuous about his lips and behind 
us careless eyes. He was the kind of man she herself would have 

for a son if the gods had chosen to smile on her instead of 
mocking her and grinding her heart to powder. He interrupted 
reverie to show her what so amused him—a large card 
decorated with a crowd of fat cupids carrying dishes to a voluptu- 
ously smiling Lucullus. At the foot of the menu ran the legend: 
Chez Boudet on dine chez Luculle.” 
It delighted him to find that the name of the Buddha was 
tame Boudet, and he was astonished at the moderate cost 
of dining with Lucullus. Whatever you chose for a three course 
dinner you could barely make it run to five francs apiece! Cer- 
ya bottle of Beaune brought it up a few francs. 
ai - no idea you could get a meal in Paris under thirty francs,” 
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“Oh yes, and a good meal! This is a well known place. All 
the artists in the Quarter patronize it.” 

“Are you an artist?” he inquired in his pleasant, natural 
fashion. 

She smiled. ; 

“T wouldn’t go quite so far as to say that, but I paint a little.” 

“T know a lot of painting fellows in London,” he said. ‘One 
chap, an Australian with a studio facing Eel Brook Green, is a 
great friend of mine—the most lovable fellow with the heart of a 
child. I always wonder how he manages to get the guile of his 
sitters on to the canvas. I don’t believe he could see a black 
streak in a man’s mind or a yellow streak in his soul. He thinks 
everyone is decent. But his hand is wiser than his mind. His 
brush never misses anything.” 

“The great artists are always like that,’’ she said. ‘Thank 
God there are some people in the world who ‘think no evil’.” 

Unconsciously her low alto voice expressed the profound 
bitterness of her heart. The man looked at her in surprise, and 
for the first time his eyes really took her in. Out in the fog and 
the rain he had seen that she was very tall and of a radiant fair- 
ness—no more. Now he recognized that she stood out from the 
crowd of pretty women as a real diamond stands out in a window 
full of paste. Her clothes, her manner, her hair, the lift of her 
head, all told that this milieu, however interesting it might be, was 
not her milieu. He might have been staggered at having brought 
so fine a lady to the cheap little café, but he recognized unerringly 
that she was a fine lady and therefore could not be cheapened. 
What moved him most was that little phrase of hers and the 
passionate, undispersing melancholy of her eyes. Even when 
she smiled and talked that shadow did not go; it gibbered at 
him like a skeleton at the feast; it clutched at him and made 
him wonder who the deuce he was that he should be so arrogantly 
happy. He had known misery himself, agony of mind, a hope- 
less outlook with nothing ahead but a duty that crucified his 
dearest hopes; but by God’s good grace he had escaped from that 
hell, life smiled again and held out her fairest blossoms. That 
was why he was happy and that was why he could read the 
unhappiness of this woman like a book. But it was a book with- 
out a glossary. 

She noticed that though he poured wine for her he drank none 
himself, nor even asked for the Englishman’s usual whisky and 
sod. 


a. 

“T thought all men from Africa were hard drinkers,” she said. 
It was inexplicable how intimate and personal they had become 
in so short a time. She had never known such a thing before. 
Nor indeed in all her twenty-two years of life had an experience 
quite like this come her way. 

“So they are. But J’m reformed.” His smile was an odd 
combination of self-mockery and sincerity. “I used to be the 
biggest drunkard in Rhodesia.” 

She stared at his ruddy brown skin and cool air of being his 
own master. 

“It’s hard to believe.” 

“Tt’s true, though. If ever you come to Rhodesia you'll hear it.” 

If ever you come to Rhodesia! That rang strange to her ears. 
She who in an hour or two would be lying stark in Seine mud. 
She continued to examine the face for drunkard’s signs. There 
were those scars—a white curved one like a claw mark running 
in a fine line down one nostril; two others on his lids showed when 
he looked down; another, thin as the line of a caustic pencil, ran 
up into his fair hair. But these were all external marks, not 
made from within; not the indelible cipher of sin and vice. One 
can soon see in the eyes and about the mouth of a man whether 
his friends have been of the flesh and the devil—or of the spirit. 
She had learned that. This man’s eyes were clear and fearless, his 
mouth firm. His English face, tanned by tropical sun, was the 
face of a man who had lived—not a saint’s face—but with all his 
boyhood in it still. He sat there debonair and trust inspiring. 

“Are you looking at my battered and broken up beauty? I 
ought to be allowed to explain that a leopard once had a go at me.”’ 

“T thought so,” she said. “But I was really searching in 
vain for the marks of your drunken career.” 

“Tt didn’t have time to mark me up. I’m still fairly young, 
and I left off in time. But I was a pretty hard case.” 

“Why did you drink?” 

“T loved it. It’s jolly good stuff—drink. A gay accompani- 
ment to a song—and life’s the song. Besides, my ancestors 
were three bottle men and slept like heroes under the dinner table. 
Then in Rhodesia all one’s friends drink, speaking, and 
if you’re a sociable feliow it’s difficult not to do the same.” 

“But you don’t any longer and you are certainly not unso- 
ciable,” she remarked.. “What made you leave off?” 
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The whimsical smile on his face changed slightly in character; 
something reserved came into it. 

“T found something really worth caring for.” 

Ah! That was it! She knew what the glow at the back of 
his eyes meant, for she had lighted such fires herself, and the 
melancholy in her own deepened as she considered him, reflecting 
somberly that she had left behind forever that towards which he 
cagerly traveled. The feast of wine and roses he held out his 
lands to, she had found bitter as a rotten nut. 

“May it not provesotohim!” was herthought, moregenerousthan 
hopeful. He seemed to read her mind with his childlike gaze. 

“Terrible place, this old Europe!” he said. “Turns one into 
a cynic in no time.” 
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“A cold man with a passion! He is mad about her,” was Desmond's computation 


“Your Africa is different? No disillusions there?” 

“Oh, Africa is full of trouble! You are up against it all day 
long—battle, murder and sudden death; but you don’t meett 
tortuous problems that wait for you round every corner in Europ’ 
—drawing room ghosts that haunt you without coming to grips 
His voice became challenging. “You get your ghost out on the 
veldt and see how it likes fresh air and sunshine.” : 

“Are you advising me to take my ghost there?” she smiled. 

“Certainly. Only I can’t see you on the veldt somehow, 
though it’s amazing how women love it. Wonderful old healer, 
the veldt. Once she lays her loving hand on you you call 
shake it off in a hurry.” 

“Tell me about it—this wonderful veldt.” 
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“There's nothing to tell, in a way, because it’s indescribable. 
n you are there it is just open country with bush and rocks 


and grass and always ‘a lonesome kopje’ as Kipling says. Some- 
limes it’s green, sometimes gray, sometimes a blaze of every color 
ever invented; sometimes it’s burned black as pitch, and 

hot a blade for bird or beast. You sufferonit. You are hungry, 
ty, foot-weary. You get lost and know that lions and 
ds are lurking beside you to spring out and tear the life 

out of you. You curse it and wish you had died before you 
Swit. But . .. when you are away from it! When you are 
away—and think of it. Well! I can’t describe the feeling. 
Toften think it must be how a woman feels when she’s lost her 
It pulls the heart out of you. Your throat goes drier 


than ever it did on a long day’s march without water, and you’d 
give all you’d got in the world just to smell a certain fresh smell 
that comes up from the earth in the dawn when the dew is still 
on the ground and all the little harsh bushes and scrubby flowers 
are lifting their heads and taking the light. . . Oh what’s the 
good! I tell you it’s indescribable. There’s nothing to see, 
yet you see something you will never forget.” 

“You have made me want to see it,” said the girl slowly. “I 
feel one ought to see it before one dies.” 

He looked at her long and thoughtfully. Then he said: 

“It’s not really the place for a woman, especially a young and 
pretty woman. You want to be a man, and a tough proposition 
at that, to appreciate and endure the (Continued on page 139) 
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HE day had begun badly in a dull veil of suffocating 
heat at half-past four o’clock. Yesterday had been 
insufferably close and damp; today promised, from 
its first dull light, to eclipse it. 

By seven o’clock, when Annie Callahan came downstairs in 
a great hurry—being in some uneasiness as to the exactitude of 
clocks and the prompt commencement of seven o’clock Mass 
two blocks away—she was chiefly conscious of a faint headache, 
of a dry skin and of unutterable weariness where this frightful 
weather was concerned. The street already looked parched and 
jaded; Sunday newspapers showed raw touches of red and green 
as they blew languidly in a hot wind. 

Glancing at the kitchen clock as she flung her hat and gloves 
and prayer book upon a chair, Annie began feverishly to button 
the cuffs of her stiff white shirtwaist. Her mother, back from 
an earlier service, had already discarded her widow’s bonnet 
and the shawl she wore even in August and was busy with the 
first steps toward breakfast. 

Mrs. Callahan was squarely built, with satin-black hair pushed 
severely off her honest peasant face. Usually she kept her rosy 
color, but today was an exception; she was pale from the heat 
and beads of perspiration stood upon her downy upper lip and 
upon her big, capable bands. 

“Fierce!” said Annie simply. 

Mrs. Callahan shook her head and sighed as one whom words 

failed. She sat down and fanned her hot face with a limp blue 
apron. 
“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t get your sleep,” she suggested 
when Annie had completed her outer costume, straightened her 
white hat and picked up her small belongings. “You could go 
to ten with Mary and Josie!” 

“T have to go to Coney with the Rehans, ma!” Annie reminded 
her fretfully. “T couldn’t get out of it—darn it!” And with 


I 
couldn't get out 
of it, ma,” 6 
Annie, pretty, 
twenty-one, 
eyed with star- 


tlingly red lips. 


RY FLAKE 


this passionate protest she flitted from the kitchen to hury 
along the burning street toward the jangling church bells. 

Left alone, Mrs. Callahan proceeded methodically with the 
preparations for the day’s first meal, her thoug_‘s moving, 
mother-fashion, from the sleeping forms of her two younger 
daughters upstairs to that of her only son. a 

Josie and Mary were good ger’rls, their mother reflected indiffer- 
ently; not as stylish and as smart as Annie, but good ger'ts. 
Annie was a school-teacher; Josie worked in a telephone exchange; 
Mary was still in high school. These last would come scrambling 
downstairs presently to help with the housework in a sla 
sort of fashion and be off to the latest low Mass. 

It was Jim, however, that she adored; Jim who had baffled 
her by growing to be strong and silent and clever at twenty, and 
who never listened to her scolding and who did not go to ch 
any more. He had been an exemplary altar boy until he was 
thirteen or fourteen, making her heart swell with utter felicity 
as she knelt in the church, watching his angelic head-and his big 
clumsy shoes move about below the gold candles; but now he 
was not even ‘“‘practical.” é 

Not to be “practical”—one of her own! And she loved him 
so that she could only kiss his magnificent tumble of black curls 
and obey him when he answered her anxious scolding with 4 
good natured “Cut it out, ma!” 
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about nine o’clock for a day’s sleep. 

- “Say, Annie, you'll have to get out of the Rehan 
date—you’ll die—packed in the trolley a day like 
this!” Josie protested, panting as she rested both 
bare elbows on the table and looked thoughtfully 
into the coffee cup she held in both hands. “The 
(’Connors telephoned a few minutes ago and they 
want you to go out with them in the car.” 

“Qh, they didn’t!” Annie said, sending a despair- 
ing look about the group. 

“Phone the Rehans, darlin’,” suggested Mrs. 
Callahan comfortably. ‘“They’ll understand!” 

“Oh, I can’t, ma!’ Annie answered almost 
impatiently. : 

“Joe Curley’ll be with the O’Connors,” Jim 
remarked. 

A delicate scorn dilated the nostrils of Annie’s 
short nose. 

“That makes a great difference in my young 
life!” she said bitterly. And in the silence that 
followed this speech—a rather surprising speech 
for the usually reserved Annie—she added wearily, 
“T wish I was dead!” 

“It’s a sin to say that!’ Mary reminded her 
vivaciously. Her mother did not repeat the reproof 
but continued to watch the pale,disappointed face of 
her first born with concerned and sympathetic eyes. 

“The party was to be you and the two O’Connors 
and Joe Curley and Alice Barry and me,” Jim said. 
And at this Annie’s eyes suddenly watered. 

“Oh, Jim, are you going?” she faltered. For to 
have this adored brother in any party was in itself 
enough for the happiness of the Callahan girls. 

“Well, I guess so,” Jim admitted. And then 
there was another pause, broken only by the click- 
ing and tinkling of the heavy plates and cups and 
the dingy, plated spoons, until Annie said again in 
helpless protest : 

“Darn it! The thing is,” she went on slowly, 


“that Lizzie Rehan has been after me since I don’t know 
when to go with them to Coney, and she came to school 
at lunch time Friday and she just wouldn’t leave me off! 
It'll be the kids and her Aunt Julia and a lot of nasty, 
messy lunch in paper boxes,” the girl added, pushing 
away her plate and leaning back in her chair, “and it’s 
going to be an awful day—it’s boiling now! A girl 
fainted in church. And I just can’t do it, ma,” she broke 
offin fresh rebellion ; “all that noise and heat and crowding, 


and the smells of fried fish and popcorn ” 


_ “Phone her that you have a headache and that you’re 
; bed—you can jump into bed for five minutes!” suggested 


“Go on, darlin’, phone!” augmented her mother. 


“Oh, I can’t!” Annie put her black head in her hands 
and her whole slender body heaved with one great sigh. 


“It’s just one of the times you can’t!” she moaned. 


But she did drag herself to the box telephone in the hall, 
with one finger nervously drawing little squares and 
aircles upon the scratched and scribbled surface of the 
plaster wall while she talked. These three or four un- 
comfortable minutes of argument were all that stood 
between her and an endless day with the scrambling and 
noisy Rehans, or a delicious cool run with the O’Connors in 
their second hand but entirely serviceable motor car. The first 
would be merely an endurance test for eyes, ears, nose, nerves, 
patience and good manners. The second would be all pleasure; 
ven, thought Annie, the time of reconciliation with Joe Curley, 
who had been Annie’s “friend” for several years and with whom 
she had just had a thrilling and invigorating quarrel. 

She cleared her throat when she heard Alice Rehan’s voice, 
and the little squares and circles began to move more briskly 
thin before. The Callahan family, in the kitchen, listened © 

y while she telephoned. No use! It was almost in- 
stantly obvious that Alice had not the slightest intention of 


letting her escape. 
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» Annie came back from Mass paler and more headachy, and 
was sipping her scalding coffee at the kitchen table when big 
jumpy Mary and pretty blue-eyed Josie and yawning Jim came 
downstairs. There was one more member of the family, Clark, 
the deaf and dumb foster-son who was about Jim’s age; 
but Clark, to his overweening pride, had a job now as 
night watchman of a big hospital and would come in at 
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“It's a wonder you wouldn't 
get your sleep,’ suggest- 
bos 


honest Irish face 
shining with perspiration. 


“ ..I1 didn’t know, because it’s so frying hot!” they 
heard Annie say presently in rather a forlorn voice. “Oh, I see! 
Yes, I see—but you could eat it at home, couldn’t you?.. . 
Yes, I suppose so! All right, then, Alice... No, I had a © 
sort of headache. . .I went to seven and I guess it’s going to 
be a scorcher. . . Well, that was just it. I was wondering if 
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38 The Unbecoming Conduct of Annie 


the glare of the ocean would make it worse. ..I see. Oh, 
all right then, Alice. . . Yes, I will—a little after ten. All 
right’. . . Yes, I will! All right.” 

“She wants me to stop for Pidgy Sculley—that young one’s 
going!” Annie said, pale with disappointment, coming back to 
the kitchen. “I couldn’t get out of it—she was wild when -I 
tried to. The first thing she said was that Bernard told her 
last night that Annie Callahan would call up this morning and 
say she wasn’t coming——” 

“That was your chance to say ‘Bernard guessed right!” 
Mary suggested vivaciously. 

“‘Wouldn’t you wonder that they’d bother a ger’rl like that,” 
Mrs. Callahan observed in mild resentment. ‘Alice Rehan is 
cute enough to know that Annie’d sooner be shot! It’s a queer 
ould idea they’d have of giving anybody a good time!” 

“You come along with us then, Jo,” said Jim generously to 
his second sister. Josie’s face lighted as if from within. There 
were harmonious plans circulating about the littered, sticky, 
brown oilcloth table as Annie went, hot and weary and heavy 
hearted, upstairs. 

The house seemed full of flies and dryness and reflected hot 
lights from all sorts of surfaces and corners. Annie’s face, in 
the cheap blotched mirror of the cheap yellow bureau, looked 
pasty and spotted, at least in her own disgusted eyes. She made 
her bed, conscious only of a longing to throw herself down upon 
it and weep. 


The obnoxious Sculley child, a putty-faced big girl of thirteen 
with stout legs in white stockings and long, lifeless black curls 
falling upon a pink silk dress, was waiting at a picket gate under 
a dusty rose arbor. Annie knew from a fellow teacher that 
Pidgy was a hopelessly dull scholar and wrote notes to the boys, 
and she felt in her a natural enemy. But she smiled at Pidgy. 

“Hot!” she said. 

“T’ll tell the world!” said Pidgy easily. Annie’s expression 
became that of the school-teacher and they went on in silence. 

Heat, noise, confusion, laughter and perspiring running to 
and fro; this was the Rehan home. The small, hot, gaudily 
papered rooms were all opened to flies, streaming sunlight, 
screaming children, boxes, bottles, surging adults. Alice, a 
pale, sickly looking woman with beaming eyes and poor teeth, 
was superintending her fat, strong husband, who gave a first 
impression of straw hat, shirt sleeves and immense cigar; her 
large-toothed young daughters, Sister and Regina; her fat, 
heavy infant sons, Berny and Richard; and her brother Miles, a 
pimpled young man with red eyes, who was now smoking 
a cigarette, holding the smaller baby and operating the 
phonograph. 

There was a long trip ahead and a change of cars. They 
must get started. Would Annie hold on to Regina—Regina 
must take Sister’s hand. Milesy had the baby; Bernard could 
carry the big box; here, Pidgy could take the other box. Could 
Annie take the newspapers? And Sister could carry the little 
box—that was right. That left mamma the two thermos bottles 
and Berny—oh, and the bag with the baby’s things. All right, 
Milesy could carry that, too. Now they were fine. 

They streamed down the hot Sunday street, Alice straining 
her already tired throat muscles with unnecessary advice. If 
they couldn’t get seats together in the car, never mind—sit 
where they could. If he got restless, Milesy was to give him a 
cocoanut cooky. No, Berny couldn’t have a cooky now. 

Berny wept; the box of cookies was hastily torn open, its 
wrappers strewn in their wake. Annie remained in the detest- 
able group against every instinct of soul and body. If they 
liked to do this sort of thing, she thought resentfully, why need 
they drag her into it? 

Everyone had to stand on the gorged trolley car except Richard 
and Regina, who sat upon the lunch basket at their father’s 
feet and quarreled without cessation down in a forest of strange 
legs and skirts. Milesy shifted the baby from aching arm to arm. 
Annie, the refined and sensitive, was packed between two noisy 
and conversational strangers so tightly that she had neither the 
power nor the need to lift her arm to the dangling strap above 
her head. 

By the time they reached the beach they seemed to have 
endured a lifetime of stupidities, delays, quarrels, joking, half 
serious and entirely serious; they seemed to have lost and re- 
covered at least half of their possessions, and Berny’s white 
cotton stockings and Sister’s embroidered voile dress were dirty 
from severe falls. 

They toiled over boardwalks, struggled in dry sand. For half 
a mile the beach was black with people, fringed with the noise 


and confusion of food stalls and bathing houses. Underneath 
their feet cigar butts, comic newspapers, empty paper bags, gum 
wrappers and cardboard cracker and candy boxes were tra; 
into the sand. Thousands of merry-makers moved in mij 
streams to and fro, thousands more were settled with boxes an4 
newspapers. Hundreds were in bathing suits, lying half burig 
in sand cases shaped like rude mummy boxes. Voices, laughj 
shrieking, calling, rent the air, and the shrill whistles of the pea. 
nut stands rose above them. 

At the left, oddly low and colorless and almost unnoted, the 
Atlantic was sliding and circling and receding quietly; and upon 
the whole scene—pale blue water and crowded, multicolore 
strand—the fierce and burning sun of August smote withogt 
mercy; there was a dull haze far out at sea but on the shore only 
a universal sticky glitter and glare. 

Annie, trying to seem apart from her stumbling and straggling 
and laughing associates, was unfortunate enough to step upona 
hairy foot, half buried in sand; its owner had a quick sense of 
humor and everyone within hearing laughed ecstatically, The 
girl went on with burning cheeks, anger, shame, humiliation and 
utter disgust brimming together in her heart. 

The hideous day dragged on; mid-afternoon found then 
wandering along Surf Avenue between booths of kewpies and 
garish Japanese prizes, pails of hot corn on the cob, past stalls of 
greasily odorous sausages and brightly pink and brown ire 
cream bricks and ranged bare tables where hot diners were dis 
cussing fried crabs. The barkers before railways and variety 
shows seemed to be driving hatpins into Annie’s throbbing 
temples; she felt that if Miles Dempsey did not stop trying to 
talk like a Jew she would burst into tears. 


Who on earth was he, talking to Bernard? Tall, handsome in 
— flannels, with a coolly humorous eye and a ready, friendly 

ugh. 

“My folks, Irv,” said Bernard, introducing. ‘Meet m’wile, 
brother’n’law, Miles Dempsey. Miss Callahan.” 

Miss Callahan felt his firm hand, found him walking beside 
her in the babel and confusion. 

Annie was not yet twenty-two and she was pretty, with dark 
eyes and lips almost startlingly red in the pallor of her face. 
She had on the white crash hat, too, and the new Swiss with th 
black ribbon. But she was so exhausted and discouraged now 
that all her instinctive arts deserted her and she could not 
respond at first to Mr. Irving Small’s advances. Her one 
conscious desire was to get home and to have the sun go down 

However, this was but momentary. Before they reached the 
man with the weights Annie was looking up mischievously from 
under the crash hat, and anyone listening—but nobody could 
have heard the discharge of a cannon then, much less a mere 
conversation—might have been the wiser for the following 
remarks: 

“Yes, you did!” from Annie. 

“Well, ali right, ask him!” from Irv. 

“You didn’t see me when you came up to Bernard, so how 
could it have been that it was to meet me?” 

“Well, all right, ask him!” 

“Ves, I will—not.” 

“Maybe I didn’t let him know I had seen you—that’s diffrent! 

“JT know one thing about you, Mr. Small!” 

“T’ll bet you don’t!” 

“Well, I'll bet I do.” 

“Go on then, tell me!” 

“TJ don’t know that I will!” 

“Why not?” This was said very low, and after a pause. _ 

Annie let the pause linger while she looked straight up at him 
in a disquieting and direct fashion she had, and then she said 
hesitatingly: 

“T don’t want to make you cross.” 

By this time they were standing still in the sidewalk trafic, 
oblivious of everything except the familiar, enchanting, uw 
changing rules of the game. Irving Small fingered the knot of 
glycerined ribbons at her breast and there was a trace of huski- 
ness in his voice as he said: * 

“Lissen, do you think you could make me cross—huh, do you' 

When they caught up with the others two minutes late 
Annie was for the first time that day the person whom Alice 
invited to the family picnic. The girl glittered, laughed; she 
flirted not only with Irving but with the hitherto negl 
Miles, and even with Bernard. She had been captious half # 
hour ago; now she wanted to do everything, go round the 
ways and down the slides and over the falls and up in the wh 
And the more she laughed the prettier and the funnier she got 
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Irv and Annie stood in the street oblivious of everything except the unchanging rules of the game. 


until Irving Small was openly telling them all that she was—gosh, 
she Was a card, she was different from anyone else he had ever seen! 
The jam decreased ; it was actually six o’clock. Irving asked 
1 all to dinner at the Hotel Breakwater. Alice sighed, 
shaking her head. 
Leave us go to one of these places here,” Bernard suggested, 
g down surging Surf Avenue. ‘“That’s grand—the Break- 
Water, band and porches and everything—but it’s a mile down 
the beach !”” 
“Well, the car’s right here!” said Irv, surprised. 


The car! The enchantment went on; Annie sat next to him, 
of course, on the roomy front seat; and how admiringly he 
watched the graciousness with which she took both Sister and 
Berny into her lap! A daring pleasantry from the callous 
Bernard was not wanting as the four domestically grouped 
themselves; Annie looked down in embarrassment, and Irv’s 
laugh was checked in the middle, and he said in an angry under- 
tone, of Bernard, “Big boob!” 

The other six somehow distributed themselves comfortably 
in the tonneau; it was delicious to sit-back and glide ‘along, 
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superior to the struggling crowds, after the heat 
and burden of the day. There was no need to 
go to dinner at once; they drove about for a 
while, up and down the congested streets; and 
the time came when Irving added to every 
remark, in a serious undertone to Annie, “I’m 
crazy about you!” 

This made Annie’s heart flutter as Joe Curley 
had never made it flutter in four years of friend- 
ship. The man said daring things that kept her 
in a constant state of thri.l. 

“When you’re my wife, you won’t talk like 
that!’ he said. And later—but oh, how differ- 
ently from Bernard’s coarseness!—he said with a 
significant glance at the pale silken heads of the 
Rehan children: ‘Wouldn’t it be kinder fun— 
out for Sunday, huh? You and me and the kids?”’ 

Annie came into her mother’s kitchen at eleven 
o’clock that night, pale, electrified, radiant; 
remarking merely, in the spare lingual coinage 
of the day, that she had had the time of her life. 

And on Tuesday night, Thursday and Friday 
nights, Saturday night and all day Sunday, she 
and Irv were together. Joe Curley came in 
grir.iy late on Saturday afternoon and grimly 
and briefly asked her to marry him—words for 
which Annie’s maiden heart had been hungering 
a few weeks ago. But today she hardly heard 
him, and if she appreciated the honor he paid 
her it was only because it made what Irv prized 
the more valuable. 

The family, perfectly aware of what had trans- 
pired in the front hallway when Joe was wretch- 
edly filling the front door, were rather silent at 
dinner; they all liked Joe and they were not quite 
inclined to like Irv. And Annie, who was all 
dressed for Irv, was silent too, but with no 
similar sense of compunction or regret. Her 
face blazed, her breath came lightly, her whole 
body seemed lifted and floating in the ecstatic 
emotion that wrapped her. 

Everything from the touch of his hand on hers 
when she opened the door to the kiss he stole from 
her at parting three hours later, was sheer en- 
chantment. The girl had never tasted the full 
delight of it before. 

Joe had no money to speak of, just his rather 

humble job. Any girl who married Joe must 
resign herself to a long struggle. But Irv had 
money; Irv had a car, and big gloves, and Irv 
could order a dinner with the air of a millionaire. 
Annie, the conscientious, hard working member 
of the family, the critical yet devoted sister and 
daughter, after years of quiet development and 
uplift was suddenly like any other young woman 
in love. 

She had always known it would come, of course; everybody 
got married at about her age. But what she had not fore- 
seen was that wealth and change and the element of excitement 
and novelty would come too. Instead of settling down 
prosaically with one of the Keatings or the Garveys or the 
Curleys right from the neighborhood—to marry a man from 
Cincinnati! There was a superiority about the mere phrase 
that allured the refined and ambitious Annie. 

He dined with the Callahans about ten days after the picnic 
and they used the almost useless dining room on that occasion. 
Mrs. Callahan dressed her black hair in wet scallops and panted 
in the unwonted discomfort of a clean white shirtwaist and a 
serge skirt tugging at the belt. Mary and Josie were daring in 
organdie and transparent silk stockings, and Jim was gravely 
friendly at the head of the table. Annie, anxiously radiant, 
watched one face and another, her heart singing with the joy of 
having Irv like her folks. 

Everybody laughed at everybody’s jokes tonight; Mary and 
Josie stopped to kiss their mother’s hair or to give Jim affectionate 
little pushes as they waited on the table. Mrs. Callahan’s big 
form heaved with mirth; she said that Mr. Small would think 
they were half witted, the lot of them! 

“Saving your presence, Mr. Small,” she said, pride and 
love shining through her reproving manner, “the whole lot 
of them has no more manners than a throop of Ay-rabs!” 

“Well, that seems to me a darned nice way to be!” Irving 


“You're a fine one for a man to have for his gitl,” 
said gallantly. “I’m a lonely sort of fellow,” he added, “and 
you don’t know what it means to me—well, to have a 
home dinner now and then! My folks all died when I was 
a baby——” 


Annie’s eyes were shining; her mother made a little pitying 
and shocked sound: tut-tut-tut. 

“T tell you, if I can get a wife and home some day I’m the 
one to appreciate it!’ Irving went on. 


But—this was going too fast. Mrs. Callahan’s smile faded 
into a sort of amiable blankness that her children knew well asa 
preliminary to a deliberate snub, and her voice was dry as 
said temperately: 

“You that sees ger’rls everywhere, and they ready enough to 
listen to you, will take your time in finding one, I’ll be bound! 
It’d be a poor wife you could pick up wid a pleasant word or 
two, and you ten thousand miles from home! My grandmother 
—God rest her, for she was a quare one that could dance a 
good as a ger’ri and she pushin’ seventy!—she had a sayil, 
‘There’s no luck in going to London for a turnip whin the neigh 
bors’ gardens is full of them!’ ” 

Steadily and evenly delivered, with the speaker’s keen gray 
eye fixed upon the guest, these words had a most uncomfo 
effect upon the circle. Annie turned scarlet and the younget 
girls nearly as red, while all three looked anxiously at Irving 
with smiles that were nervous, apologetic and shamed. Irving 
was silent, swallowing with a dry throat. It was only Jim who 
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said Irv tauntingly, “starting bigamy stories about me 


preserved enough presence of mind to break into the pause. 

“You and your grandmother that was pushing seventy!” he 
sid to his mother with a sort of affectionate scorn. ‘Was that 
the one that you used to say was always the life of the wake?” 

“No, that was my uncle Joe’s Jo,” Mrs. Callahan answered 
seriously, ‘‘He was one that had the great stren’th in him, the 
way he could heave a peat over the roof, and him a child!” 

Irving shouted with appreciative laughter, always a sure way 
to Mrs, Callahan’s favor, and this fortunately led the conver- 
sation into more agreeable channels; so that the hot, delicious 
dinner in the shabby room and under the bare hanging bulb of 
glaring light was a great success. 

That night, sitting with Josie and Mary in the hot darkness 
before the screen upon which “‘Love’s Lie” was unfolding, Irving 
asked Annie to marry him, and Annie consented. 


This radiant irresponsible time was followed by one more 
tful on the following day. Irving went upon his way; he 

Was road salesman for a clothing firm, and to Annie was left the 
Woman’s part of waiting, planning and hoping. If to the girl 
lf this short fortnight of excitement and change sometimes 
semed a dream, to her family the whole affair was quite unbe- 
ble; and it was the anxious mother who suggested that 

g be said of her altered plans until Irvcame back in October. 

nie agreed; but she hungered so for the mere sound of his 
tame that she went, on an evening, to the Rehans and deliber- 


ately introduced it into a somewhat 
languishing family conversation. 

“That feller we met at Coney?” 
Alice said, rousing from the stupor of 
aching weariness that closed all her 
days. “He was a cut-up, wasn’t he?” 

“He came to see us—had dinner 
there,” Annie had to say. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” Bernard said indifferently. “Say, 
what does he do anyway?” he asked 
with a sudden interest. 

For some reason this vaguely dis- 
turbed Annie’s spirit. 

’“T thought you knew him!” she said 
uneasily. 

“No. I only met him at the yard,” 
Bernard said. “Cutter knew him— 
Cutter comes from Cincinnati too. I 
guess he’s a high roller, all right! Those 
guys used to play poker and everything. 
Cutter said he knew him at the time of 
his divorce—I guess it wasn’t his fault, 
I’ve forgotten all he told me about it.” 

The walls with their gilt and choco- 
late and orange scrolls, the upright 
black piano shedding sheet music upon 
the rug, «he picture of Alice in her wed- 
ding gown above the false mantel— 
these seemed to move in a nauseating 
fashion before Annie’s eyes. She felt 
the cords in her throat constrict and 
experienced, above all other pangs, one 
of utter terror lest she audibly choke or 
begin to sob or begin to laugh. So 
utterly routed was her spirit that she 
could not tell whether or no she was 
betraying herself; did they notice any- 
thing—could she prevent their noticing 
anything? 

“Divorced is he?” said Alice. disap- 
pfovingly. “I didn’t know he was a 
Produstunt.” 

Annie went on rocking automatically 
and presently glanced up, moving her 
dry lips in some sort of smile. The 
lights—the lights were hideously bright 
and glaring. She picked up a maga- 
zine; she would never want to see again 
the particular film actress whose 
brightly colored face chanced to adorn 
the cover. 

Presently she could escape. She was 
walking, her whole soul and body en- 
veloped in a flame of confusion and 
pain; she was walking dazedly toward 
home through the soft early evening. Oh, fool, fool, fool— 
not knowing anything about him! To let him kiss her, to 
believe him, to plan that too bright future with him at her side! 

Shoes at six dollars! Shoes were coming down. This horrible 
bright window was full of them; she had come to a full stop be- 
fore them, she did not know why. She went on, panting a little, 
often standing perfectly still as breath and motion failed together 
before some suffocating memory. 

The drug store window full of chocolates; usually seventy 
cents a pound, during this sale two pounds for one dollar. Oh, 
ma had been right, there was no luck in going to London for _ 
turnips with the neighbor’s yard full of them! Oh, agony— 
agony—agony, tc be distracted from the full measure of her 
misery for a second, only to feel the bitter waters closing again 
above her head! Oh, Irv 

Her own gate, dimly visible in the luminous summer dusk. 
She jumped as a shadow rose among the shadows. Joe Curley. 

She knew what kept him there, and even in her own heart’s 
distress and hurry she could feel a pang of pity for Joe. He had 
been standing here watching the Callahans’ windows because he 
loved her. Just as she had gone to the Rehans’ tonight because 
she loved Irv. 

She took his hand and something in his husky voice as he an-~ 
swered her low greeting surprised her, and she wheeled him about 
so that the light of the near-by street lamp fell full upon his hard 
boyish face. It was shining with tears. (Continued on page 126) 
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A story of HOLLYWOOD 
-Mrs. St. Johns 
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who knows 


she speaks 
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OW the thing about Hollywood that must always be 
considered is its isolation. 

Within that dark, fragrant arm of hills that en- 

circles its beauty, it is a tiny empire—walled about 

by its own indifference, fed upon its self-satisfaction, armed 


against the outside world’s opinions and customs by its self- - 


sufficiency. 

In all isolated places are to be found strange reproductions of 
wage types of the great world. Any traveler will tell you 

at. 

The clown of the circus performs his tricks many miles from 
the sawdust ring, minus only his mask and cap. In the court- 
toom on trial for his life—a clown lover, befooled, betrayed, but 
still posturing. In armies cracking jokes as he fights for a lie 
he has believed. 

There are other types, too— 

Of one of these you will find hundreds in Hollywood. 

In this dimpling, seductive cousin of the tropics, they blossom 
like capricious flowers of the South Seas. 

A gypsy army that shifts and changes continually—yet is 
always the same. A sisterhood of laughter, remotely related 
to the beachcombers of the Pacific. 

The pretty girls who come to Hollywood to go into the movies. 

The little studio tramps. 

e four corners of the earth send them. And are left to 
wonder what has become of them. 

Bearing in their slim hands the single silly weapon of their 
Prettiness, they come to conquer this empire that has so long 

immune to prettiness. 

Every year they pour into its gates by hundreds, having 


Hubert 


Mathieu 


nothing to offer but their pretty faces and their slim, graceful 
young bodies. Nothing else to offer—nothing else at last to sell. 
Nothing else, too, with which to buy. And beauty is the 
cheapest coinage in Hollywood. The rate of exchange is too 
high. 

Sometimes, in the hot, human darkness of a little picture show 
in Nashville, or Des Moines, or Waukegan, a woman sees a face 
on the screen that looks familiar. Then it is swallowed up in 
the swift shifting of the silversheet. 

And she says: “My, that looked like little Minnie O’Brien. 
I wonder what happened to Minnie. She went out to Hollywood 
to go into the movies.” 

Or a boy sees a flash of intriguing girlhood in a bathing suit 
and murmurs: “Gosh, for a shake I thought that was Lucy 
Jenkins. She had ankles like that. Lucy went to Hollywood, 
too.” 

If you come to Hollywood and know anyone who can show 
you the actual working soul of the place, you will see thousands 
of Minnies and Lucys. Thousands of extra people, nameless 
hordes, employed in the studios every year. At least seventy- 
five percent of them are girls. Pretty girls. 

Ah, they are unique, alluring, bizarre creatures. They have to 
be. On the level, violently frank, wise, hard-boiled, generous, 
fresh. Always ready for anything. 

Most of them are extra girls. Free lance ingénues and not- 
so-good leading women. Those who have burned out a tiny 
flash of success and returned to the dust from which they came. 
Stock girls in cheap companies. Serial actresses. Comedy 
queens. Bathing beauties. Dancers. Doubles. 


Their only address is a telephone number. e 
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44 The Tramp 


That is what becomes of the girls who go to Hollywood to go 
into the movies and—do not become stars. 
Tramps—they call them in Hollywood. 


Ninon Gay stood up and crimped her pretty bare pink toes 
about the edge of the springboard. Against the blue sky and the 
dark hill behind her the slim little figure silhouetted deliciously. 
Turning up her pug nose where a sprinkling of freckles lay like 
golden powder, she walked casually off into space, disappearing 
into the brown-blue water with less splash than a razor blade. 

A few seconds later her face cut into the air and she remarked 
to the company in general, ‘““The only bathing beauty in the 
world that isn’t afraid to get her bathing suit wet.” 

A large painted devil fish of rubber swam near her and she 
climbed dexterously aboard and sat cross legged, her thin, oli-ve 
tinted shoulders dripping. 

“Donald,” she called imperiously, “give me that uke. The 
spirit moveth me to yowl in the twilight. I cannot stand 
silence. And if anybody gave me a cigarette all lighted, I 
could be induced to inhale a few puffs.” 

She paddled over to the edge of the pool, took the ukulele, 
stuffed the cigarette expértly in one corner of her mouth and 
then shoved off with her foot. 

When she had again reached the middle of the pool she exhaled 
a great cloud of blue smoke that wreathed fantastically about 
her scarlet bathing cap—and began to sing. Little, pulsing 
chords came from beneath her wet fingers. 

From where she sat, she could see the sweep of miles of smooth, 
rolling hills, topped by gorgeous mansions and perfect gardens. 
Above the tall plaster wall that divided the swimming pool from 
the house ne’* door she caught a glimpse of the glinting, tur- 
quoise roof of a summer house covered with yellow roses. Be- 
hind her shoulders the wide, white facade of the Spanish house 
that belonged to the swimming pool opened cool, hospitable arms. 

Ninon fell to humming the Beal Street Blues, smoke sifting 
through her nostrils, one wise black eye on the group that had 
been playing audience to her audacities. 

Her fat, dark haired host, perspiring in a Palm Beach suit. 
Donald Browning, a handsome juvenile she detested. Cappy 
Witzel, a scenario writer who danced too well. ‘“‘That’s the 
reason people say his brains are in his feet,” Ninon had once 
explained. “It isn’t on account of his scenarios. At least, I 
don’t think it is.” A chic young society woman from San 
Francisco. Glad and Ethel, with a couple of well groomed 
men. “But they look like added starters to me,” murmured 
Ninon to herself. Doug Brandt, who was directing Glad’s new 
picture. Several others. 

Oh, well! 

Brandt came down to the water’s edge and she smiled at him. 

Ninon’s face was like a French song. 

When she smiled, the crimson b’ - that was her mouth wid- 
ened, softening the gamin lock that her smallness, her triangular 
chin with its dimple and the enormous, snapping black eyes 
gave it. 

“Ts the water cold, Ninon?” he asked. 

She shook her scarlet bound head. “Nope. I recommend it 
thoroughly for all external uses. Of course there’s one bad thing 
about it. It’s very wet.” 

The society woman from San Francisco strolled over. Very 
kindly she said, “Oh Miss Gay, you’re an actress, aren’t you?” 

Ninon opened her eyes very wide. “I don’t know. The 
jury’s still out.” 

When Brandt dived in she was again in the water. 

“Hey,” she said, “give me a ride.” 

She chased and caught an elusive surf board. “Now tow me.” 

He swam briskly, pulling her around and around until with a 
wild shriek she fell into the water. 

“My God, Ninon, what pep you’ve got!” said Brandt, watch- 
ing her as she lay idly for a moment on the surface of the water. 

She gave him a hard, bright look. ‘“Ye-ah. Wonder why it’s 
never got me anywhere.” 

Brandt studied the little pointed face, the vivid lips and: “I 
con’t know, Ninon,” he said slowly. “It’s ird to tell with 
girls like you. Sometimes it looks like you’ve got so much more 
than the ones who have put it over. Partly it’s luck, of course, 
and the right chance. And sometimes pull. Sometimes, too, 
it’s that you have the kind of a spark that can’t be harnessed, 
made to work for us.” 

“Well,” said Ninon, and the bitterness frayed through her 
tone, “I think you’re doing the public a great injustice, per- 
mitting the real Sarah Bernhardt of the screen to starve in 
luxury the way I do. Never mind. I’m only a little firefly 


now, but I'll be a star some day. Oh, let’s set that to music.” 

She turned a flip and Brandt caught her as she came up held 
her close to him for a second, his eyes narrowed into hers 
“You're a sweet kid,” he said. 

Ninon’s mouth puckered and there was the faintest possible 
quiver of her nostrils. “I know it,” she said. “Come and gee 
me sometime. I’m a girl with a lot of ideas.” 

“Maybe I’ll see you tonight. You're going to the Cinematog- 
raphers’ Ball, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, my sacred Aunt Hattie!” said Ninon. “Don’t tell me 
that ball is tonight! Doug, you are jesting with me.” 

“You idiot, of course it’s tonight.” 

“Then, though my soul is torn by this parting, I’ve got to 
leave you. I am going to the ball, but like Cinderella I haye 
nothing to wear and no fairy god-father. So adieu, my love 
adieu.” 

In her close fitting black frock she came from the dressing room 
a few moments later, her hair—marvelously hennaed to match 
the best coat of a thoroughbred Irish setter—standing out jn 
crisp, short curls all over her head. 

Her fat host, fourth consort of a nice old lady who bought her 
husbands as she bought her books, for her friends to enjoy, was 
talking to Estelle West, a newly created star and a real beauty, 
Ninon strolled up, her little feet in their French heeled, round 
toed sandals tripping like the feet of a restless pony. 

“Hello, hello, hello,” she said carelessly. 

The tall, cool blonde in the big hat measured her for a moment, 
making a sweet but patent effort to remember her, and then said, 
well in her throat, ‘“(Oh—yes, how d’do.” 

Ninon Gay stopped short in her tracks and brought her thin 
line of coal black eyebrows down over her eyes. She had en- 
countered this phenomenon before—newly elevated stars whose 
memories of the past shrunk as their heads swelled. 

“What’s the matter, Estelle,” she asked softly, “softening of 
the brain already?” 

The tall blonde drew herself up but hesitated under the hot 
grin Ninon shot at her. 

“Ah,” said that young lady, “I see it all now. You haye 
trouble in recollecting me. I am a specter from the past you 
fain would declare never existed. Still, we must not let this 
mistake proceed further. My name, humble though it may be, 
is Ninon Gay. I used to dress with you ye-ahs and ye-ahs’”— 
she burlesqued the throatiness neatly—‘‘ago when you were 
only a bathing girl yourself. Are you too grand now to remember 
those humble beginnings? Perhaps I can recall myself to you 
by mentioning one night when you and I went out with Craney 
Botsford and Pat Sargent and you——” 

Estelle West shot a hasty, exquisite hand out to the other 
girl’s arm. “Ninon,” she said swiftly, “don’t be silly. I’m 
glad to see you. Why don’t you ever come to see me, honey?” 

“Yes, do ask me to some of your nice parties. “I'll behave 
like any lady you want to mention—Bloody Mary or Theda 
Bara or Carrie Nation. We strive to please. I promise not to 
take all the men.” 

Ninon gave her host a gay little wave and he dashed again to 
her side. Ninon Gay was always a welcome guest. Good fun. 
He liked to have her around. It was an open secret that he 
had once offered her the seat on his left hand at the family table. 

“Come again soon, Ninon,” he said warmly. 

“Shall,” said Ninon, “as long as you keep that swimming pool 
in your backyard and my favorite gin in your icebox, you can 
count on me.” 

She moved into the doorway and found herself fice to face 
with a man. 

A tall, pale, rather good looking chap, with a sweet, smiling 
mouth and fine, friendly gray eyes. He held his cloth hat in his 
hand. And he wore the light coat, riding trousers and puttees 
that are the national uniform in Hollywood. é 

“I’m looking for Miss West,” he said, gazing deeply into 
Ninon’s black eyes. “At least—I was. I'll stop it right away 
though if you’ll let me look for you.” 

Ninon laughed and wondered why she was trembling. “Oh, 
you can’t ever miss me. My hair’s like a float in a parade. 
But the gorgeous Miss West is only a couple of feet behind my 
right ear, so if you really want to ask her to be queen of the May, 
you’d better speak right up.” a 

He saw the star’s smooth golden head towering above Ninons 
red curls. “Oh, Miss West,” he said in a pleasant young voice, 
“Mr. du Vallon wanted me to tell you he’d want you tomorrow 


at twelve, just for retakes on those few drawing room scene}. 


The spangled evening gown.” 
He waited, looking shamelessly at Ninon Gay. And somehow 
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“I always seem to be having a swell time. 


It's part of my 


act.” Ninon's smile grew tremulous under Pete's intense gaze. 


Ninon waited, too. Her breath seemed suspended in her slim, “Tt’s only a flivver,” said Pete Winton, smiling. 
vibrant throat. “Ah,” said Ninon, “but does it run?” 

“Did you come in a car, Mr. Winton?” the star asked. “Tt positively leaps.” 

The young man nodded. ‘“Yes—but I would have walked.” “Then,” said Ninon, shaking her curls, “let’s go.” 


“ 


Ninon, dear,” said Estelle West, “this is Pete Winton, our 


assistant director. If you haven’t your car, perhaps he can take II 
you back to Hollywood.” 
_ “No,” said Ninon gravely, “I haven’t a car with me. My PERHAPS it would have been better if they hadn’t gone to 
‘mousine is having new rubies set in the tail light and my roadster Mamie’s afterwards. 

laid up with a bum wisdom tooth. So if Mr. Winton—what Of course Mamie was all right. A darn good scout. 


li 


i she say you do for a living?” 
Oh—shoot craps, mostly.” 


But as Ninon Gay sat up in bed the next morning she wished 
passionately that their first kiss hadn’t been given in Mamie 


“Read ’em and weep,” said Ninon, giving him the sweetest  Martin’s overscented boudoir. 


on come hither look in her repertoire. “Then if you’d be so Ninon had been kissed in that luxurious room before. Men 


followed you in there when you went to powder or rouge your 
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“IT used to dress with you yeeahs and ye-ahs ago,” Ninon mimicked Miss West. “Are you too grand 
to remember those humble beginnings?” 


lips. Ninon thought nothing of kisses. She never permitted 
herself to be mauled, but she would have felt like Don Quixote’s 
twin sister, tilting at a kiss. She was much more apt to suspect 
those who didn’t kiss her than those who did. 

This, however—Eve borrowed a phrase from her great- 
grandmother Eve—this was different. Quite, entirely different. 

Something in her heart that had waited for the sound of Pete 
Winton’s voice yesterday, something that stirred like the birth 
of a butterfly within a cocoon, something that even now was 
singing like a tiny thrush imprisoned in her heart—told her so. 

She climbed out of bed and got herself a cigarette. Then, 
tucking her pink cotton crépe nightgown under her toes, she 
sat down beside the open window. 

The frame of a doorway threw her reflection back to her from 
the triple m‘rror of her dressing table. 

Ninon frowned. 

There was really nothing to frown at. She was quite pretty 
in the morning—Ninon. Always too sleepy to take off her 
make-up when she came in late at night, the hours of sleep 
softened it to a pastel effect that was not far removed from the 
dewy freshness she had brought from Iowa years—or was it 
centuries?—ago. 

But the gorgeous red hair that matched her piquant deviltry, 
her gamin personality that made her recognizable anywhere on 
the Boulevard—that glowing mop of bobbed curls undoubtedly 
made her face look harder, older. 

And she was only twenty-three... But Ninon would almost as 
soon have admitted to forty as twenty-three. 

She peeped out into the Boulevard, white in the noonday sun. 
Everything seemed very quiet. __ 

Well, anyway, it-had been a gorgeous party. The memory of 
it made her tingle a little. : 

Everybody that was anybody in Hollywood was there. 

In her chic black frock that ended just below her knees and 
just above her waistline, with an audacious cap of silver and 
grcen on her curls, Ninon had been one of its brightest spots. 


She almost always was. 
46 


In the first place she danced superbly. It was a very gay 
party in Charlie Wingert’s box and stars, directors, producers 
and authors all sought her there for a dance. Each one brought 
her back convinced that he was the best dancer in the room. 

Mrs. Jerry Williams cut her dead—but Ninon grinned in her 
own fashion and was unconscious of the hurt to her soul. Ms. 
Williams had been a friend of Kathlyn Condon’s. 

The evening was almost half over when she saw Pete Winton. 

She was dancing with Orville Daniel. And Orville had be- 
yond question been too intimate with his bootlegger. But 
extra girls do not refuse to dance with great directors even when 
their feet are more comic than directorial. Ninon, for all her 
wiry strength and fairy feet, had a difficult time with him. 
Once she was quite convinced that he had placidly gone to sleep 
on her shoulder and was moving his feet from reflex action only. 

Her eyes blazing with wrath, she looked over his recumbent 
head into the whimsical, amused, gray-blue eyes of Pete Winton. 

It was then that she knew she was going to fall in love with 
him. : 

Which failed to concern her. Ninon was always falling 
love with someone. Otherwise life became such a bore. 

Pete rescued her tactfully. If the diplomatic corps ever 
recruits in a hurry, they can be obtained from the ranks of 
assistant directors. 

As he swung her on to the floor, he said with a smile that was 
his greatest charm, a sweet, boyish, appealing smile: “I suppos 
I’m lucky to get adance. I’ve been hanging around in the offing 
with an evil look in my eye, but you seemed to be having such 
a swell time I couldn’t get near you.” yo 

“T always seem to be having such a swell time,” said Ninon 
Gay. “It’s part of my act.” 

She flung him a tantalizing smile that grew tremulous under the 
intensity of his gaze. As she held his eyes and the music po 
about them, she remembered something an old fortune t 
had once said to her: “You’re going to think you're in love 4 
lot of times, miss, but you won’t be. You'll just be in love one 
and when you do—it’ll eat you up.” 
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A minor chord long held kneaded her heart and she shivered— 

snuggled closer into the curve of his arm that instantly tightened 
t her. 

— the rest of the evening Ninon chucked her party. She 

and Pete danced again and again. They were both glad to go 

on up to Mamie’s when the ball broke up. They wanted to 

prolong the evening. 

It wasn’t that she resented the kiss. 

Nothing in the world could make her resent that. 

For it was then her superstitious brain had told her that she 
had found the one man for her love. 

It had been a thing of quicksilver and liquid music and ecstasy. 

Ninon had served passion before. 

But this was as different from passion as a scarlet rose is 
different from an orchid. This was a possibility of love. 

The thing that made her sore, that made her frown so blackly, 
was that perhaps Pete might not have recognized this difference. 

She wrinkled her nose at the telephone. It had not rung. 
Like the street below, it was strangely quiet. She longed to 
She wished he were right there beside her. 

Her glance swept the room questioningly. 

A small room. White enamel woodwork. Gray walls. On 
them, pinned a few unframed pictures. The crumpled couch 
bed in the corner. A round imitation mahogany table. A small 
upright piano, untidy with sheet music. Miscellaneous chairs. 

“This is a darn funny looking room,” she said aloud. 

If she and Pete were to be much together she’d have to get a 
place where he could come. A decent place. She couldn’t 
stand just to see him at cafés and parties. 

Restlessly she went to the piano and began to play. 

She played very well. By ear only. 

And quite suddenly her head went down on the keys and 
she began to cry, trying furiously to stem the flood of rav- 
aging tears. 

The door, which was never locked, swung open gently. 
Ninon raised her hot head to see standing in the doorway 
asmall girl in a clean white frock. She was not more than 
four. Her eyes were grave and gray. She stuck her small 
patent leather toe forward to hold the door and her solemn 
gaze rested on Ninon. 

“Hullo,” she said: ‘Can I tum in?” 

Ninon instantly presented to her a face radiant with 
smiles. “Of course, Babsie. Come in, honey, Ninon wants 
yo 

The child came in quietly and shut the door. 

“Ninon, did you cwy? Why did you cwy? Most al- 
ways when I tum to see you, you laugh.” 

Ninon wrinkled her nose and regarded the small figure 
seriously. ‘You're right, Babsie. Usually I laugh. One 
always has their choice. As a matter of fact, I unstopped 
the glycerine because I am so 
dam lonesome. Do you ever 
get lonesome, honeykin?” 

“Oh, yeth. But I have my 
doll. And I have Toto.” 

“Who is Toto?” Ninon 
drew the child close to her with 
a careful hand. She was a 
emg person of reserves, was 


“Oh, Toto is the parrot. I. 

he is the nicest parrot in 

the world. He always talks to 

me. Do you cwy because you 
have not got Toto?” 

“A parrot,” said Ninon, 
“might solve the problem, but 
Idoubt it.” Then swiftly her 
woice broke. “You know, Bab- 
sie, I haven’t got anything. I 

ven’t got one thing in the 
Whole world that really belongs 
to me—not one person that 
teally loves me. No little 
girl ” 


There was a smile on the 

crimson lips but the tears in her 
t drowned her voice. 

uvver says you have the 

Most good times of anybody in 

the world. Muvver don’t fink 

she has much good times. And 
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you have me, Ninon, I love you—because of the hair. Your 
hair is so nice.” 

“Gosh, I’d give anything in the world to hear you call me 
muvver.” 

Babs considered unwinkingly. Then: ‘No, I couldn’t do 
vat. But I will call you Auntie Ninon and vat’s next. I should 
like you for an Auntie—you laugh nice and I love your 
hair so.” 

“All right, honey. Pat my cheek, dear, with your little hand. 
That’s it. Now—I tell you what. You play the piano until 
Auntie Ninon gets her clothes on and then we’ll go out and get 
the biggest, brownest ice cream soda in Hollywood. Is that 
your idea of a good time?” 

Instantly the child’s face sobered. ‘Oh, I did forget! I am 
so sowwy, Ninon, but vis is Sunday and muvver says can she 
bowwow two plates, we are having a company. My weal aunt 
and my daddy tum on Sunday.” 

When the steady little figure with its burden had gone across 
the hall, Ninon went to the window and looked out. That was 
why it was so quiet. That was why nobody’d called up. There 
was no chance of hearing from Pete. He had told her he always 
spent Sunday with his mother and sister. (Continued on page 135) 
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The entree 
to Havana harbor 
has already been wrote 
up so they ain't no more 
words left to describe it. 


T SEEMS to of leaked out: séme way another that I 
spent a week in Havana, Ciba, and those of my admirers 
that has never visited the litfle“isle has been pestering 
me to death to tell them all about it so I kind of thought 

maybe if I wrote up a little article in regards to same and if 
you would publish it in your paper, why the boys and gals 
could read it and I would not half to answer no more silly 
questions. 

Well, when a man comes back from Cuba and you ask him 
how long he was there and he tells you he was there one week, 
why you can generally always figure he was there two weeks. 
But the first week he was unconscious. 

The above refers to the normal man. On acct. of being 
subnormal I know I was only there a week and conscious praci- 
cally all the wile and to prove 
it I will tell you a whole lot 
of things about the place 
which no man could of found out 
so much: unless they was con- 
scious. 

In regards to the lenth of 
the visit, this can be proved 
by consulting the files of the 
steamship Co. which will show 
that we left Port Tampa 
ground-hog’s day on the 
good ship Cuba, I don’t know 
who commanding but I took 
my orders from Mr. Cole, the 
purser. I felt kind of un- 
dressed as I did not have no 
decorations of any kind wile 
most of the brother passengers 
wore a badge with Dubois 
Tourists on it. 

We reached Key West early 
the next A.M. and laid there till 
ten o’clock -waiting for the train 
from N. Y. which added about 
100 passengers to our list. 
Amongst the last named was the 
man that invented the safety 
razor and several fresh young 
blades. A few of the arrivals 
from the big town passed up our 
ship and made the jump to 
Havana on the flying boat. They, 
bruise you fifty dollars for that 
trip and I made the remark 
that if we done all right at the 
races we would come back to 
Key West that way. Our return 
trip was made on the s.s. Gov. 
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I got a tip Geo. W. had told the jockey 
he was going to try. 
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Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 


I am not giving away no secrets when I say that the sea 
between Key West and Havana ain’t always what you could 
call a putting green, but on this occasion they was not even 
a ripple and all hands contained themselfs. Coming back on 
the Cobb a week later was not so good and they’s one place in 
particular where everybody feels pretty near incurable so they 
have nicknamed it the Tropic of Cancer. 

I will not attempt to describe the entree to Havana Harbor 
which is a sight for sore eyes but has all ready been wrote up 
till they ain’t no more words left unless one was permitted to 
quote from an apt phrase maker amongst the Dubois Tourists. 
“The most magnificent sight on God’s green footstool” was how 
this baby expressed it and the first thought that occurred to me 
was that he had hit the nail right on the kisser. 

They don’t leave you embark 
off the boat till you have 
appeared before a Dr. and been 
orally examined for bugs. If 
you ain’t got any that is strangers 
in Cuba you are O.K. It is said 
the same Dr. has been on the 
job fifteen years and is still hit- 
ting .000. 

Now I have not been in no wat 
up to date as the U.S. seems to 
have a grudge vs. me and always 
stages them when.I am either 
too young or too old, but when 
they fought Spain if you could 
call it a fight I done my bit by 
wearing a button that said omit 
“Cuba Libre!” which my folks 
told me meant Free Cuba @ 
that was what we was fighting 
Spain for, was to make Cuba 
free. Furthermore my recollec- 
tions was that we beat Spain 
and that made Cuba free. 
So you can imagine my sur 
prise on landing at Havana when 
the guy said $9.50 for moving 
two trunks from the dock 
the hotel. You could of knocked 
me over with the tip I give 
him. 

Will say in justice to this 
embezzler that the hotel where 
we went to is six or seven 
from the town and he probably 
had to get a horse to help him 
with the trunks and I dont 


Cuba for under $9.50 unless you 
bought one of the favorites out 
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to the race track and if you done that, you 


* would half to have them push the trunk in- 


stead of pull it as they ain’t at home nowheres 
but behind. 

My readers has probably discovered by this 
time that I ain’t use to writing travel articles but 
am doing the best I can which I often say is the 
best anyone can do and it seems to me like the 
best way to go on with this article would be to 
divide up the gen. topic into sub topics like I was 
writing for the encyclopedia or something and I 
suppose History is as good a sub topic to start 
out with as anything else. 


History: The island of Cuba was discovered 
in 1492 by Columbus and in writing home to 
a gitl friend he described it as “the most beau- 


tiul land God ever created.” Unfortunately 
his letter fell into the hands of a home seeking 
mosquito. 


The first Cubans Columbus seen told him it was 
an island but he thought they was joking as he 
had been broughten up to believe that an island 
was a place entirely surrounded by water not 
rum. To convince him they had to ride him all 
around the shore line, a distants of 2500 miles. 
The trip was made in a Havana taxicab and took 
pretty near two days. 


CumaTE: The climate of Cuba is one of the 
talking points and it is supposed to be the kind 
that keeps you pepped up, but personly just 
before we left Florida I had been told how young I 
was looking whereas I had not been in Cuba a 
day till everybody was calling me Senior. 


LancuaGe: It took me almost three weeks to 
master the French language, but the Cuban ain’t 
nowheres near as tough. They only got two or 
three words of their own and the rest is formed 
by taking our words and adding an O onto the 
end of them. Like for inst., “Your horso finisho 
lasto.” 

They also use a B where we would use a V and 
vice versa, or as they would say, bice bersa. For 
example they call Havana, Habana. An auto- 
mobile is an automovil and goes a whole lot faster. 
About the only other difference is that our language 
is spoken and theirs is screamed. 


Fauna: Next to the mosquitoes the most 
prominent fauna in Havana is the goats, most of 
whom lives in the middle of the popular motor 
boulevards though they’s some of them spends 
lagged out to the race track masquerading as 


Another fauna present in large quantities is 
what the Cubans call a jigger, but it ain’t like the 
jigget we use on Long Island. It feels more like 
a driving iron. 

In justice to the mosquitoes it ought to be noted 
that when they bite you they don’t hurt much 
but act kind of as if they was not in earnest, like 
the horses out to the race track. 

They was no screens in the windows at our 
hotel, but they had fixed a netting on a frame over 

beds and when you got in bed you let the 
netting down and it draped itself over you and 
meshes in the netting was so small that a 
mosquito could not get through them except on 
anempty stomach, So when you woke up in the 
morning they was plenty of mosquitoes under the 
hetting but by this time they had all had dinner 
was at your mercy. 


PopuLation: Besides the dozens of people that 
makes Cuba their home they’s always a huge 
of visitors on hand, most of whom finds 

the race track the main attraction. The crowd 
seems to be constantly changing and on the club- 
se veranda you make hundreds of new ac- 
quaintances every day. I remarked on this to 
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is a master of that rare and warm hearted humor that laughs 
not so much a¢ people for their foibles as with them. That’s 
why his appeal is so universal. His genial articles will be a fea- 
ture of EVERY ISSUE OF COSMOPOLITAN from now on. 
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one of the officials at the track, but he says no, it’s the same 
people. you was introduced to yesterday and the day before 
but you both look different. 


TRANSPORTATION: In Havana, when a person is in a hurry 
they take a taxi. If they ain’t 


license and ride a favorite. 

The taxis down there is mostly 
all of one make which is called 
Flivingo. The ingo must refer 
to the upholstery which is so 
rococo that you don’t mind the 
way the guy is driving 14 so 
much because you say to your- 
self “I will die in luxury.” Aside 
from the scroll work the Flivingo 
looks exactly like the car that 
grows wild here in the States 
but the Cuban species has more 
bouquet. 


Finance: The Cubans has 
got dollars and dimes and nickels 
pretty near like ours, but they 
have twenty and forty cent pieces 
instead of quarters and _ halfs. 
The object of this is to get people 
balled up. Their paper money 
is the same like ours only it ain’t 
clean. So if you have got just 
a one dollar bill in your pocket you 
can say you are dirty with money. 

A dime won’t buy nothing but 

a glass of beer which tastes like 
they had tapped a maple tree 
for the hops. Thirty cents gets W-Mongaat 
you any kind of a cocktail or 
highball and for forty cents you 
can buy a mint julep which you 
may remember hearing of same. 
You can pick out your own brand of Bourbon as the bottles 
is all right there in plain sight. And people that thinks they 
been getting real stuff around here the last three years 
will know better when they have had a couple in Cuba 
and want to play the piano. These statements is based on 
hearsay. 


MORBAR I 


About the saddest thing you ever seen 
is the faces of the gents and ladies 
waiting to board the steamer back. 


But speaking about a highball, they use to be a place in Chj 
where a person could go in and ask for a highball and put down 
a quarter and the man would give you back a dime change and 
if you was smart you left the dime lay on the bar and ordered 
another highball and the guy would ring up the dime. In this 
‘ way you got two for a quarter 

though you was alone. 

Well, that gag don’t go g 
good in Havana where if yoy 
leave any coin on the bar 
enough so as it can be said to 
be at rest and not in motion 
towards neither goal, the guy 
behind the bar says thanks and 
slips it in his pocket. 


InpustriEs: The main indus. 
tries of Cuba seems to be cigars 
and cigarettes, lottery, roulette, 
sugar, jai alai, rum, horse racing 
and funerals. 


AMUSEMENTS: They tell me 
that Havana has got its ful 
meat of good theaters, but the 
only show we had time for was 
Sousa’s Band who the Cubans 
made a big fuss over and hailed 
him as the March king though 
it was still Feb. Mr. Sousa has 
got a band that can play so loud 
that in most places the concert 
might of been give outdoors, 
but you can’t give open air con- 
certs in Cuba because they’s no 
telling when a couple of Cubans 
as the bottles might pass past the band stand 
is all right there talking and drowned out the 
in plain sight. trumpets. 

Another amusement is trying 

to find out what time it is as all 

the clocks is different and though of course most of the tourists 

from the U.S. arrives on the scene with a 1st. class watch in their 

pocket, why the 1st. night there they forget to wind it on acct. of 

going to bed before they undress. The result is that you don't 

never know what name to call the next meal and even the roosters 

is so baffled that they’s never a minute night or day when at 
least one of them ain’t sounding revelry. 

Pretty near all the natives spends their evenings at the jai alai 
games which is a kind of handball played with slapsticks. There 
is generally always a couple matches between men teams ant 
wile they are resting the gal players get a chance. “Pretty 
Girls Will Play” is a line you always see in the ads, but like 
in many other sports in which the plaintive sex participates, 
the best players ain’t never libel to be mistaken for Anita 
Stewart. 

I suppose the races should also ought to be classed as amuse- 
ments though luxuries would be a better description as far as 1 
was concerned. Anyway they must be a big attraction as we 
was out there every day but Monday, when they don’t have 
none, and it wasn’t the scenery that lured us though the layout 
is prettier than anything we have got in the US. 
This fact was appreciated even by the horses, of 
at least the ones I bet on seemed to think they wis 
on a sight-seeing tour. 

That is, all except Geo. W. who is a horse! 
never heard of till one a.m. I was standing in 
hotel lobby waiting for Mr. Boyle to cash another 
check and a man I used to know in old @hi 
come up and told me they was tips out that 
day on Geo. W. and another horse named 
Cousin. 

“T ain’t so sure about Second Cousin,” he says 
“but Geo. W. looks pretty good and the jockey tol! 
me he was going to try.” : 

“Told you who was going to try?” I asked him 
“Geo. W.,” says my friend. ee 
So I figured if the horse was going to try, that was something 
Well, I ain’t like some people and try to hog it all, so I 


Youcan pick out 
your own brand 


the gang out to the clubhouse about the two tips and we al 


went to Geo. W. and he win at three to one. 
“T guess my friend has got the right dope,” I says. 
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So we played it all back on Second Cousin. 
But the last named was several times removed. 

I might say at this point that a few days 
after we left Cuba I looked im the paper and seen 
where Geo. W. had win again. And this time 
he was twelve to one. Either he had not told 
the jockey he was going to try or they couldn’t 
believe any horse would try twice in succession. 

When the races was over for the day the 
program was to go back to the hotel and put 
on your trousseau and take a Flivingo to a swell 
‘int where they was music, dancing and roulette 
as well as food for the ladies. It was in this place 
that I learned the secret of the wheel namely that 
you can’t lose if you keep playing the 4, 8 and 11 
a specially in the tropics. I found this out the 
first night and the result was that we could 
always pay the hat ‘check gal and still have 
enough left for a Flivingo back to the tavern. 
But how a person can keep beating thirty-five to 
one shots at a roulette table and then go out the 
next day and lose your shirt on a three to five shot 
at the track is a misery to me. 


SreING HAvANA: As I said, they don’t have no 
races on Monday so that day we says we would see 
the town. We was introduced by Mr. Judkins to a 
expert guide whose card read: 


AGUSTINE BRAVO 
ENGLISH SPOKING CHAUFFEUR. 


Mr. Bravo asked us where did we want to go and 
we told him to suit himself and the first place he 
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ercise odging Flivingos 
and acting as pall bearers. 


took us to was a hospital, then a cathedral and then a cemetery. 
I suppose they’s a lot of American tourists that goes through 


it in the same order only they start with a bar and their last 


two jumps is made in a hearse instead of an English spoking 


Flivingo. 


I never seen so many funerals in my life and will say that if 
the hearses is 14 as elegant inside as out it must be a pleasure to 


tide in them. 


I have no idear who all was getting buried, but the most of 


them was evidently relatives of Mr. Bravo. 


would think it was a dead town. 


When the undertakers was through work for the day they 


was still time to cover 
a good deal of terri- 
tory and Mr. Bravo took 
us past the swell homes 
which is built of a white 
shiny material that pret- 
ty near.knocks your eye 
out. Cuban house wifes 


"has invented a great trick 


which I will tell about 
though it is too late for 
merican matrons to 
profit by same. The big 
front door of the houses 
is left wide open practi- 
cally all the wile and the 
entrances is fitted out 
with swinging 14 doors 
like a saloon. So it often 
happens that a husband 
Who ain’t got no inten- 
tions of going home will 
into his own house 
after another shot and 
before he realizes his mis- 
take, the madam crowns 
with a jai alai mal- 

t 7 he is in for the 


Wealso visited the new 
Country club and golf 
Coursewhich is patronized 
efly by Americans. 


Columbus thou 
rum, and they 


They was no use 
trying to coax him out of the cemetery once we was in there and 
I made the remark that anybody that depended on him to show 
them Havana might get a wrong impression of the place. They 


et plenty of exe 


As yet golf has not been generally took up by the natives who get 
plenty of exercise dodging Flivingos and acting as pall bearers. 


Exit: About the saddest sight you ever seen is the faces of 


the gents and ladies waiting to go aboard the steamer back to 


Key West. It ain’t only that they hate to leave Cuba. That 
is bad enough, but the worst of it is that in order to leave at all 


you have got to leave at ten o’clock A. M. This means you 


have got to be up and dressed and down to the dock by nine 
to see about your baggage and last night was kind of tough 
because it was your last night on the island and this witching 
hour spent standing up on the wharf before they will let you 
on the ship certainly adds to the general spirit of geniality. 


The banter and buffoonery indulged in by the departing guests 


m an island was entirely surrounded by water, not 


to ride him around ina taxicab to convince him. 


can’t help but remind a person of an international chess 


tournament. 

However they ain’t no 
fun in the world without 
a little agony goes with 
it and I am glad to com- 
ply with the request of 
Mr. Porter King, who 
fixes you up with tickets 
home whether you are 
broke or ain’t, and rec- 
ommend Cuba to my 
loving friends. It might 
even be a great place to 
live after you get used 
to the humidity. 

And oh yes! I come near 
forgetting that Dutch, 
who placed all our bets 
out to the race track, felt 
kind of sorry for us and 
said he would be down to 
the boat to see us off and 
would bring us a parting 
gift. So sure enough, 
there he was waiting along 
side of the gang plank 
and handed us a big pack- 
age which we opened up 
on board the Gov. Cobb 
and it turned out to be 
nine or ten kinds of fancy 
soap. Like he didn’t 
know I was clean. 
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Arthur Vrain Knows American Society From 


HIS 


Novel as up to the minute | a 


Illustrations by 


ihe setting of the story is the New York to 
of 1921-22. The principal persons of aft 
the story are: leg 


Perer B. Kayne,.“The Pirate,” a deligitfy ™ 
old rascal who, having amassed a fortune in the 
the ruthless gold-and-railroad-grabbing days, 
has retired to Fifth Avenue and respectability, let 


Rurvs, his son, President of the Utopia Trust wre 
Company, a church member and conservatix adi 
social light as well as a sound and respected wa 
business man, who is beginning to be vaguely =f 
discontented with his smugly successful ent 
existence. 7 


ELIzABETH, RuFus’s wife, a fat and shorl- his 
winded social climber who by painful efon | Nig 
has achieved all but the highest rungs of the TOW 
ladder and who doesn’t at all understand her he 
children of the present generation. Eng 


Diana, the eldest daughter, an enigma to her & att 
parents—brilliant, exotically beautiful, daring, 
straightforward, cynical over everything except to 
...) the pursuit of the joie de vivre, and moving Fi, 
naturally in the highest social circles. tye, 
Craupia, Lapy HARRownALe, the ol 
it second daughter, who during the war ‘uc 
an ill chosen match witha 
scoundrelly English nobleman and 400 
has been repenting at leisure in & lan 

England. mn 

SHEILA, the youngest daughter, 

present in the flapper stage and bun- 

ing up her energies with a fast 


d 
social set. ai 
VINCENT PEPPERILL, Kayne's § the: 
crotchety old lawyer. Dar 


Lioyp MAITLAND, a young at 
torney in Pepperill’s office, a hero 
of the war, attractive, courageous, 
possessed of keen judgment and 
sound ideals. 


LAWRENCE DEVEREAUX, a weallhy 
and likeable young sportsman who 
is in love with Diana and whose life 
had been saved by Maitland in the 


trenches. 


NIGEL CRaic, also a war hero, a 
Englishman who, gassed, has been 


Impulsively thrusting her hands 
into Maitland’s, Sheila told 
him he had saved her party. 


eA Rapid Glance at Part One: 


ETERMINED that his daughter Claudia shall some- 
how be taken from the clutches of her husband, Lord 
Harrowdale, who had evidently married her only for 

the money she might bring him, Rufus Kayne consults Mr. 
Pepperill as to legal ways of getting her and her children away 
from England. Pepperill bluntly tells Rufus that under English 
divorce laws nothing can be done—no matter how much of a 
reprobate or a brute Lord Harrowdale may be. The only way 
out that Pepperill can suggest is to bribe Harrowdale; and this 
Rufus angrily refuses to do. 

Pepperill, in disgust, then turns Rufus over to his young 
subordinate, Maitland, to see if the latter can find some solu- 
tion of the difficulty. “ 


unable to find work and has been 
living with Maitland in New York. 


On getting the details of the case, Maitland is astounded 
that any man should be so careless of his daughter’s welfare a 
to let her marry a scoundrel when the slightest inquiry wo 
have shown Harrowdale’s real character. However, he at on® 
goes to the heart of the matter and says that since nothing ca 
be done legally the only recourse is to kidnap Claudia and her 
children and bring them to America. He suggests that he has 
just the man to do it. ; 

Kayne is immensely pleased at the plan, agrees to talk it ove 
with Maitland later, and meanwhile invites him to his daughter 
Sheila’s coming out party in the near future. 

After the consultation, Pepperill and Maitland walk down 
Fifth Avenue while the elder lawyer describes the Kayne family 
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to his young partner, saying that here- 
after Maitland is to take charge of their 
legal affairs. Pepperill himself hasn’t 
much use for the Kaynes, and pictures 
then vividly as typical, smug Mid- 
victorians, bent on material success and 
letting their children go to the dogs. is 
Diana he describes as wild, possibly ‘a 
wrong un,” always in some scrape, and i. ¥ 
advises Maitland to keep well out of her f 
way; Sheila as “a little bundle of nerves 
—the helpless victim of her 
environment.” 

That evening Maitland gives 
his roommate, charming young 
Nigel Craig, a hint of Lady Har- 
rowdale’s case and asks him if 
he would be willing to go to 
England. Craig, out of work 
and depressed, jumps gratefully 
at the chance. 

Next day Maitland goes out 
to “Treasure Island,” the lux- 
urious ancestral home of Larry 
Devereaux, located off the coast 
of Long Island, for a week-end 
duck hunting party. As he gets 
off the launch and reaches the 
door of the mansion, he sees 
Larry standing by the mantel 
in the act of kissing an ex- 
otically beautiful girl. Not at 
all embarrassed, Larry greets 
Maitland warmly and _intro- 
duces the girl as Diana Kayne. 
Maitland is introduced also to 
the other guests, Longwood and 
Darcy, a celebrated polo player 


on meeting her, Maitland is 
aware for the first time in his 
life of a certain wild stirring in 
his blood, and, too, of a strange 
jedlousy that another and not 
he had pressed those too red 
lips. Over the supper and the 
wine, the feeling increases, and 
with it is blended a certain pity 
that this beautiful girl is not all 
she should be. 

Before retiring, the party draw lots for their respective 
shooting grounds next day. Maitland draws the Tarn, with 
Diana as his partner. 

At four the next morning they set out, arriving in pitch dark- 
ness at the blind, where Diana and Lloyd wait side by side 
for the dawn and the wild ducks. 

As they lunch at noon under a tree after a large bag of birds, 
Maitland is again seized by wild longing as he watches Diana’s 
Stange beauty and talks desultorily. Thinking, too, of the 
gitl’s being at the unchaperoned Treasure Island party, he is 
tortured by an access of unreasonable jealousy; and suddenly, 
apropos of some slight refmark, he taunts her with being one 
of Devereaux’s “feudal perquisites.” 

Diana—who has herself just been conscious of a certain 
leeling toward Maitland different from that she has known 
‘oward other men—leaps to her feet at the insult and, her 
cheeks flaming, is about to strike him, when the penitent look 


in his bloodless face stays her hand. Overwhelmed by con- 
flicting emotions, Maitland suddenly takes her in his arms 
and kisses her lips. 


Part Two: cuHarrer vu 
CORNER STORE” 


HEN Rufus Kayne descended in the elevator from 
the law offices of Crutchfield and Pepperill, although 
he ordered his chauffeur to go uptown it was not 
with any intention of returning home. Except 

upon those occasions when he spent an hour or so with the old 
Pirate, his father, he avoided his own house deliberately until 
forced to put in an appearance for dinner. His habits were 
regular. Three times each week he drove to McMahon’s Turkish 
Baths, and thrice he stopped his motor at the junction of Fifth 
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Avenue and Forty-second Street and walked to “The Corner 
Store,” the club his membership in which he most highly prized. 
On this particular evening, owing no doubt to the recrudescence 
of his daughter Claudia’s misfortunes, he felt so disgruntled that 
he drove there directly. 

Few men go to more than one club, just as few dogs sit in 
mure than one corner. The club is man’s last untaken fortress 
in the onward rush of feminism; the husbands’ union; the final 
rally for independence of an old guard determined to die behind 
its plate glass entrenchments rather than surrender; the saactuary 
where its members can cast aside pretense and hypocrisy, speak 
their minds without pother, and do as they choose within the 
limits of the by-laws. 

Here all men are truly equal; less obviously so perhaps in 
their virtues than in their limitations; and here for a hundred 
and fifty a year one may carp and growl to his heart’s content, 
exhibit all his natural idiosyncrasies of temper and deportment, 
air his opinions in their entirety and cast aside all conversational 
shackles without fear of protest or recrimination. 

Whenever Rufus Kayne’s confidence in the actual value of his 
success faltered—as, particularly of recent years, it occasionally 
did—he had only to cross the marble threshold into the genial 
atmosphere of his club to have that confidence restored, to be 
hailed jovially by half a dozen of New York’s most successful 
men and to feel instantly the hearty, good natured optimism 
which permeated it. When a member of that illustrious band 
slaps you on the back or shouts a greeting to you from the bar, 
he welcomes you into the society of the successful. Chatting 
with these sleek men of affairs who played golf at a hundred 
dollars a hole and bridge at ten cents a point, Kayne could not 
but be reassured. 

Having told his chauffeur to wait, he entered the club, sur- 
rendered his coat and hat to a white-haired shabby manservant 
and walked upstairs to the.card room. It was full and several 
men who saw him in the doorway nodded. The library was 
empty, but from the “chapel” where the local sacraments were 
still administered in spite of the constitutional amendment came 
a sound of revelry. “Uncle Jerry” Plumley was having a 
birthday party and unlimited champagne was flowing. The old 
clubman, who had been in a state of saturation for fifty years, 
was now swaying unsteadily beside the bar drinking with all 
comers at his own expense. He hailed Kayne by his first name 
like a lost son. 

“Hello, Ruf, old man. ’S my birthday—I’m seventy. Yes, I’ve 
beaten the doctors! They’d’a’ had me buried twenty years ago. 
But there’s life in the old dog yet. ’Nother bottle, Sam.” 

The crowd in the little room surged towards the barkeeper, 
who obediently produced another bottle from Uncle Jerry’s 
apparently unfailing cruse and filled the row of glasses. To 
Kayne there was something almost horrible in the aspect of this 
bleary-eyed old man who having reached life’s alloted span could 
honor his gray hairs in no better way than by getting drunk. 

“Well, good luck to you, Uncle Jerry! May you live long and 
prosper!” he said and raised his glass with a forced smile. 

There was a cheer from the others. 

“Here’s to Uncle Jerry—luck! Many happy returns! Good 
old boy! Dear old Jerry!” 

Uncle Jerry clinging with one hand to the bar raised his glass. 

“Boys!” he announced with drunken solemnity, “I’ve never 
done a darn thing ’cept drink, but I’m seventy years old an’ I’ve 
—hup—enjoyed every minute of it. Now I’m goin’ to tell you 
somethin’. Any man who doesn’t have a good time while he 
can—hup—he’s a fool! Tha’s worth knowing!” 

“Of course it is,” said Kayne, putting his arm gently around 
the old man and urging him towards the door. ‘And you’ve 
had an exceptionally good time. No one can deny that!” 

“In which case,” cried Uncle Jerry, wheeling suddenly, “‘e’s 
have another! Who knows where we’ll-all be this time next 
year? 


“ “One little dog! And another little dog! 
Sat on a piece of charcoal!’ ” 


Kayne backed across the threshold. He had had enough of 
this ribald old Noah. On the stairs he ran into Darcy, secretly 
revered by him as moving in circles smarter than his own. 

“Hello!” said Darcy as he passed. “I hear the immortal 
Jeremiah has a load on. What’s the matter? You look off 
your peck!” 

“Makes me sick!”” answered Kayne with a frown. “An old 
man like that!” 

“Tt is rather raw,” Darcy. “But after all he’ll never 
see seventy again. It’s this confounded prohibition. The whole 


town’s oozing alcohol.” He paused, one foot on the top stair 
“By the way, I’m motoring your daughter down with me to 
Devereaux’s tomorrow morning—for the week-end: The bins 
are coming in strong. He wires me the ponds are bjac 
with ’em!” 3 
“I hadn’t heard anything about it,” replied Kayne, “), 
never tells me anything. Who else is to be there?” 
“Nobody but Longwood and some young chap Larry pick) 
up abroad—Maitland I think the name is.” : 
“Fellow in Pepperill’s office?” 
“T think so.” 
“Please remember me to my daughter,” remarked Refys 
ironically. 
* Down the stairs floated a straggling chorus. 


“One little dog! And another little dog!” 


He turned into the deserted library and sank into a seq 
on the Fifth Avenue side. Purple lights gleamed through tle 
Park, each surrounded by a reflected nimbus from the russet leaves 
which now and again fluttered to the earth like dying moths, 

He lighted a cigarette. So Diana was on the loose again! 
Why the devil didn’t she marry Devereaux and be done with 
it? This going off alone with men would get her talked about 
more than ever. A lot she cared! Nobody’d ever been able to 
do anything with her. Yet he was conscious of a secret pride 
that his daughter should be a real high flyer. If she actually 
married Devereaux! ‘That would be a ten strike for a Kayne! 
And that young Maitland must be a swell in disguise. Foxy 
old Pepperill knew all about people and kept his eyes open. 
He was glad he had been cordial to Maitland and invited him to 
Sheila’s dance! Dance?—he’d have him round to dinner! 
Maybe if he was that sort he’d do for Sheila. 

Why, he asked himself, with a growing irritation, hadn't he 
ever become a real swell himself? Wasn’t he as much ofa 
gentleman as Darcy? Yet Devereaux never asked him down to 
Treasure Island and never accepted their invitations to dinner. 
Well, frankly, why should he? A lot of stodgy people with fat 
chins sitting around a table and cackling about nothing, and 
then yawning surreptitiously until the butler passed the fizy 
water and they could stagger to their feet and say withasmirk: 
“Thank you so much, Mrs. Kayne! We have had sucha é- 
lightful evening!”’ 

Kayne screwed his cigarette into the ash receiver. Damnit 
all, what had he got out of it? What did this being a successful 
man amount to? The people who ate his dinners came to his 
house merely because it gave them something to do. Dinner 
for dinner! 

There was nothing in it! 

And this business of bringing up a family—which their pious 
old mother had taught them was such a sacred duty—was al 
stuff and nonsense! What good was it to you? What satis 
faction was there in having a lot of children who were never al 
home and never looked you up except to strike you for money’ 
A great, big, ugly, empty house! It was a fact that he had not 
seen Diana for three weeks. He had not seen Sheila for six! 
As for Elizabeth, his wife, she bored him so with her etemal 
talk about bridge, dinners and what Mrs. Brice-Brewster and 
her other friends thought about this, that and the other that he 
dreaded an evening with her. He should think Jarmon would 
have given notice years ago! “Tired of your blasted ol 
face three times a day!”’ as the story went. He’d rather liveaté 
hotel—where at least you could see what was going on. Nothing 
ever went on at his house. They all went out. A great life! 

This affair of Claudia’s had brought it all up again. Yet he 
had got everything he had started out to get. That was the 
desperate part of it. He had no kick coming.’ He had wanted 
money, power, social position, but having got them they had 
turned to dry powder in his hands. Dead sea fruit! The worl 
had passed gaily on. What he had so coveted no longer meat! 
anything to anybody. With all his wealth, what had he gt 
out of it? Nothing! Guzzling old Jerry had probably had 3 
better time. 

In some queer way he knew he had made a hash of it—althoug! 
he didn’t see exactly how. Yet to this extent his state was 
parlous than that of Mr. Pepperill whom he envied. For the 
lawyer, while no less of a materialist than Kayne, was entirely 
satisfied with himself, his place in society and all that was his 
complacent, filled with good things—while Kayne was still hung 
And so long as a man is hungry there is still hope for him. i 

Rufus of course did not know this. His call at the club 
been a fizzle. With a grimace he banged the bell and lightel 
fresh cigarette. 
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Most of the men Diana met made love to her, but she took it as a matter of course 
and as yet was untouched by any real emotion. 


“Order my motor!” he told the servant who came ingly 
from the hall 
Slowly—almost feebly—Rufus Kayne went downstairs and 
mechanically allowed the doorman to put on his coat. Outside 
paused with one foot on the running board of the limousine. 
here should he go? Where could he find relief from himself? 
Home!” he said at length. ‘“Hell——” 


CHAPTER VIII 
“WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT?” 


T= afternoon that Diana and Maitland had shot from the 
same blind at Treasure Island, Mrs. Kayne, stopping in 
at the house for a moment after luncheon at the Elysée before 
hastening on for bridge at Mrs. Brice-Brewster’s, woes her 
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daughter Sheila unexpectedly upon the stairs. The girl was 
coming down on the run and the bizarre patch of artificial red in 
either cheek was surrounded by a charming glow of natural color. 
. “Hello, moms!” she cried, panting as she paused in her descent. 

Her mother, also slightly breathless although from another 
cause, regarded her disapprovingly. 

“Where on earth are you going at such a rate, Sheila? I do 
wish you’d be more dignified. What do you suppose the ser- 
vants think of your ramping around like that?” 

She glanced down over the banister at the broad back and 
tonsured head of Jarmon, the butler, who was looking out 
through the Venetian lace of the front door. Mrs. Kayne spent 

6 


much of her time wondering what the servants thought 
but as she never found out she was not unduly disturb. 

“Bosh! Who cares what they think!” retorted Sheila. “Its 
good exercise! I’m going to the movies—we’ve just time for 
the second show.” 

“Who’s we?” demanded her mother suspiciously. 

“Chubby Jones.” 

“Are you two going alone?” 

“Of course! Why not?” 

Mrs. Kayne drew in the corners of her mouth. 

“Who is this Chubby Jones, as you call him?” bis 

Sheila rolled her eyes ceilingward and then cropped her 
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wearily, thus registering both astonishment at such ignorance 
and disgust at parental interference. 
Friend of mine. I met him at a dance last week. He’s 
mibly nice. He’s giving me quite a heavy rush.” 
“But who is he? Where does he come from?” 
b How should I know?” replied the girl blandly. “He must 
all right. He goes everywhere. Invited to all the smartest 
parties. And he’s got a stunning car.” 
Mrs. Kayne uttered a sigh of pathetic protest. Such goings 
ringing herself to believe that the right le reall 
allowed their children so much freedom. 


“Aren't you going to dance with me?” cried Diana. “Don't 
you want me?" 


“Want you!” murmured Lloyd. “Do I!" 

“T don’t like it! I won’t have it!”’ she declared with a show of 
firmness. “I can’t let you go into those places and sit all the 
afternoon in the dark with a strange boy!” 

Sheila stamped her foot. 

“He’s not a strange boy!” she retorted. “You don’t under- 
stand. Everybody does it. All my friends Bo with Chubby— 
and with other boys. Please let me get by!’ 

Mrs. Kayne stared at her helplessly. 

“I don’t believe their mothers know about it!” she protested 
vaguely. Sheila caught her up. 

“Know about it? Of course they do! Ask Mrs. Brice- 
Brewster. She knows. She lets Frances do it. Now mother! 
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Do let me by! Chubby is out in the car and he mightn’t wait —and it was commonly thought at the time that young Kayre 


t for me if I keep him too long.” 


—then twenty-eight—had done very well by himself in gettj 


“What other girls that you know go to the movies with this her to marry him. At any rate it had certainly been a step ir 


Wynant and Priscilla Blair—all of them!” 


Jones boy?” continued her mother feebly, but still in the ring. the right direction. And it had been immediately followed py 
2 “Everybody. He’s all the rage. Jennie Talmage, Rose another, the purchase of the summer place at Northampton t) 
: which all those who did not feel quite up to Newport were 


. ? “Well, I don’t approve of it at all. I wish you wouldn’t. then flocking. 

Just to please——” Had Elizabeth Hargeth been a clever:r woman their soc 

“But mother!” cried the girl, almost beside herself. “If Ididn’t ascent would have been less deliberate; but althouge. she had 

es go with Chubby he'd think I was a dud. Don’t you want metobe been a Tuxedo belle with a marvelous complexion—which in 

; popular? We have to do all sorts of things or the boys won’t dance _ spite of squirrel cheeks and an oversharp nose had won her, 

3 withus. Going to the movies is nothing. Really, mother, you reputation as “that pretty Lizzie Hargeth’”—she was remarkable 

are too old-fashioned! for dullness in a gener. 

Please, mother, don’t ation which made of 

keep me any longer!” dullness a religion 


She spoke wildly, her 
lips quivering, her whole 
body a-tremble. Mrs. 
Kayne was afraid the 
girl might have hys- 
terics right there in 
front of Jarmon. He 
had heard the whole 
7? conversation anyway. 

‘Well, dear,” she said 
soothingly, “if you’re 
quite sure all the other 

: mothers— including 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster— 
let their daughters do 
it, 1 suppose I mustn’t 
object. But really “ 

Sheila was already 
half way downstairs. 

“TI do wish you'd find 

. out something about 
: this Jones boy,” fin- 
ished her mother dis- 

tressfully. 
“T will,” Sheila tossed 

; over her shoulder. “But 

why don’t you look in 

the Social Register?” 
Sheila took the three 
bottom steps at a leap, 
almost knocking down 
Jarmon who was sol- 
emnly holding the front 
door open for her, and 
b: caromed through it with 
a shrill cry. 
“Coming, Chubby!” 
The door closed be- 
hind her. Mrs. Kayne 
uttered a deep 
largely for the effect 
on Jarmon and con- 
tinued her somewhat 
laborious ascent. She never 
; used the elevator for one flight— F h e S h Or t S t ories O 3 


as a matter of principle. It was 


part of her regimen adhered to i 
ES ; rigorously, ever since she had I S > b b 
learned that the beautiful Mrs. rvin O 
Cyril Northrup never used the 
elevator forone flight and took best known writer in America 


only an orange for her lunch on 

Thursdays. But although Mrs. 
Kayne in consequence had re- will ap pear hereafter 1n 
ligiously eaten nothing at lun- < 

cheon save a single orange for 

upwards of one hundred and C osmo p O l itan 

twenty Thursdays, for some 
peculiar reason the effect upon America’s Greatest -—Magazine. 
the two ladies was not the same. 


She had been the only 
ween tee Rest one tae 


wealthy and religious stock- 

broker of excellent social posi- next, the SEPTEMBER, 
tion—he later was indicted by a 

runaway Federal Grand Jury issue, on sale August tenth. 


for “buc!:eting” but never tried 


Since, however, it hai 
even a greater rever. 
ence for money, they 
progressed rapidly 
enough. 
As Kayne’s financial 
importance grew ani 
he became a popula 
figure upon the loc 
links—it cost him 
several thousand dd- 
lars to learn the game 
under proper auspices 
—the quality of thei: 
dinner guests likewis 
improved until _ they 
really knew everybody. 
By the end of ten years 
practically all North. 
ampton was dining at 
the Kaynes’ and dining 
well. At the conclusion 
of another like period 
Lizzie Hargeth, 
matron of forty-five, 
could look down th 
rows of smoothly up 
holstered female bos 
oms and gleaming shit 
fronts at her mahogany 
and know that they 
belonged to the bes 
people not only on Long 
Island but in New 
York City as wel 
—Newport or no New- 
port! Rufus even had 
his little joke about 
what he called “the 
Pittsburgeoisie.” 

As time went 0, 
Mrs. Kayne, like many 
another of our bet 
ladies, realizing perhaps thé 
the walls of society will a0 
fall down of their own accor, 
adopted when away from he 
own fireside a slightly assertive 
and even aggressive maine, 
which entirely belied her really 
gentle and retiring nature. St 
had, in fact, so little st 
confidence that she was apt ® 
decide most questions by askil 
what other people were doing 
and doing the same. Thus # 
was quite enough for her if be 
friend, Mrs. Brice-Brewstet 
particularly since she was 
closely related to a man of 
Vincent Pepperill’s posit 
approved of whatever ™ 
under discussion, wholly 1 
spective of its nature, 
whether material or spit 

She loved her husband, 
out (Continued on page! 
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“Sure Kid—watch 
this!” says Higgins 
tothe ravishin’ 
Verona, and buries 
a vicious right in 

le Lysle's pink 
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OR about a baker’s dozen months, gently reader, I en- 
joyed the pleasures of rheumatism and then one day I 
am limpin’ along Broadway like a taxi with a flat shoe 
when I met Pittsburgh Eddie Kline. 

“Hello!” he says. ‘(How’s all the joints?” 

“Search me, Eddie,” I tell him. “I ain’t drinkin’ a thing and 
I don’t play around ’em no more.” 

‘No, no,” says Eddie with a grin. “I don’t mean what you 
do! I mean your joints. You got rheumatism, ain’t you?” 

As I am bent nearly double, feature a set of crutches and a 
walk which wouldst have Chaplin lookin’ for a injunction if he had 
saw me, I merely nodded my well shaped head at this marvelous 
example of puttin’ two and two together on the part of Eddie. 

Well,” says Eddie, “go see a dentist. Get him to yank out 
aflock of your teeth and you’ll be K. O. ina week! I was in bed 
With rheumatism for six months. Then I went to a dentist, 
took gas and had five teeth pulled. The next day I throwed my 
frutches out the window!” 

“You was still sufferin’ from the gas, eh?’’ I says. 

Laugh me off if you want,” says Eddie, shruggin’ a couple of 

ders. He hands me a card. “But if you really wish to 
get rid of that rheumatism, go see this guy and say I sent you. 


Gentlemen 


and 
Verona 


Illustrations by J. W.McGurk 


He pulls a snappy tooth and he’ll treat you right and send you 
away with a smile!” 

Well, by a odd coincidence, I really wished to get rid of that 
rkeumatism so I hobbled up to Eddie’s dentist and stated my 
modest wants. This guy went amuck and had a field day, pullin’ 
thirteen teeth which has been with me for years. When I 
staggered out of his abattoir my cheeks has fell in till I looked 
like a first string jockey for gallopin’ consumption. The fol- 
lowin’ week I come back and get a set of artificial chewers, so 
fair and yet so false. I find it as easy to get used to them as I 
wouldst to get used to another neck. Be they ever so painful 
there’s no teeth like your own! 

How the so ever, the day I let that cuckoo dentist ravage 
my mouth, I scurried home to a relative of mine by marriage, 
viz., my wife. As usual, the best looker since Cleopatra is con- 
spicuous by her absence, so for a oversize hour I have got to walk 
back and forth in my Riverside’s Drive lair holdin’ my vacant 
gums and lookin’ forward to the life of a infant as far as food- 
stuffs is concerned. About the time I am thinkin’ of filin’ a 
suit for abandonment, my bride returns and after the first dumb- 
founded stare at my foundered cheeks, why she busts out laugh- 
in’. The idiotical dentist and waitin’ for her has already got 
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my nerves to the point where they could of entered the Olympic 
games and win all the jumpin’ events and this gigglin’ on the 
part of my beauteous consort sent me right up in flames! The 
only reason I didn’t kick the cat through the window is because 
we ain’t got no cat, but that will give you a idea of how steamed 
up I was. Anyways, the next second I am bein’ kissed and 
caressed and plied with sympathy and if you ever seen the knock- 


out I am wed to why you wouldst find it no feat at all to believe 


that in another minute all’s quiet along the Hudson. 

Then this bewitchin’ damosel makes the darin’ suggestion that 
we go to the theater, so’s I can maybe forget how that dentist 
Jooted my mouth. Her choice is “Macbeth” but I says I am 
about fed up on them bedroom farces, so we split the difference 
and go to a vaudeville show. When intermission come along, 
me and two-thirds of the other males gets up from force of habit 
and goes out into the lobby, lickin’ our lips thirstily. Some 
devil-may-cares makes for the nearest ice cream soda café, but 
I got my eye on a bozo which has either got mumps on his hip 
or what I hope he has. They must be somethin’ in this mental 
wireless, because he come over and begged the boon of a match 
from me and after 'he-has set fire to a cigarette he reaches for 
his hip. They was a time when if a man reached for his hip 
you wouldst run for your life, but when a man reaches for his 
hip these days, why you run for a glass! 

Well, the stranger pulls forth a attractively sized silver flask 
and he says it contains just a little canny Scotch which he has 
brung along for medical purposes, on the account the show gives 
him a pain in the neck. The next question is will I have a small 
swallow and I won’t insult your intelligence by tellin’ you what 
I said. So we drunk to the health of Mr. Volstead till a usher 
comes out and tells us the curtain is goin’ up and the show is 
goin’ on. My new found friend says: “Good! Keep me posted. 
I'll be right here!’ With that he sinks on a lounge and plunges 
head first into a heavy slumber. I slunk inside and after makin’ 
’em stand up in four rows where I had no seat when I went in and 
no friends when I went out, I fin’ly parked myself beside my 
wife. One whiff of my breath and she remarks to the world at 
large that she bets I wouldst find a place on the Sara Desert where 
they’re still takin’ a chance. Blushin’ demurely at the com- 
pliment, I turned my lustrous orbs on the stage. They is a 
female impersonator doin’ his stuff and he’s a dude at it, but 
he can’t hold my attention. The minute I see him my mind 
wanders back to a female impersonator which wouldst of made 
most of the current masqueraders take arsenic—The Great De 
Lysle, which give up five thousand smackers the week to win a 
smile from a woman. Yes, and thought he got a bargain, like 
most of us does which makes the same exchange! 

The Great De Lysle, Verona Chamberlain and Knockout 
Higgins—a female impersonator, a hashish eater’s dream and a 


Around the links at 
the country club every 
mornin went a ex- 
ceedin ly strange trio. 
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saw on Life’s buffet in many’s the day. Pass your plate and [ij 
give you a generous helpin’. Let’s go! 


Higgins of Tenth Avenue, New York, in the opinion of two guys, 
Me and Higgins was the two guys. K. O. had been baptized 


red-headed, and if that combination won’t make a fighter then 


his motorman’s accoutrements for a pair of bright green swim. 
min’ trunks and this two-handed Irishman had the time of 
his life flattenin’ visitin’ English heavies, and, as Higgins used 
to joyfully shout, ‘Gettin’ paid for it!” 


college and he’s as big a drawin’ card as a four alarm fire a 
Thirty-fourth and Fifth Avenue. He could play to the motor. 
men and conductors alone and jam Yellowstone Park if he 
fought there. K. O. wasted no time on scientific boxin’; when 
he got in there he let ’em fall and that’s what the fight fan pays 
his jack to see—knockouts! 


our ways through the disengaged and sidewalk rehearsin’ actors 
in Times Square, when I collide with Pat Ginsberg, which was 
in the show business when Dave Belasco could be amused with 
a rattle. I had Ginsberg shake hands with the six-foot-one, 
walkin’-beam shouldered Higgins, which I introduce as a chorus 
man from the Winter Garden. Ginsberg grins. 


will get peeved and crack you for a ash can!” he says. “I seen 
him crash Shifty Nolan last week. He’s got plenty to leam. 
All he showed me in the two frames the thing lasted was that 
he’s got adenoids!” 


whilst the open mouthed K. O. Higgins stands lookin’ from 
one to the other of us. K. O. don’t know whether to start 
boxin’ or laugh matters off. Thoughts traveled by slow freight 
in K. O.’s head and frequently got derailed. Before he can 
reach a decision, Ginsberg goes on. 

to the Variety and catch my frolic.” 

show?” I says, knowin’ this wouldst steam Ginsberg up. 
“T’m managin’ the Great De Lysle.” 


that great stuff?” 


prizefighter. That’s the ingredients of the strangest dish [ye 


A few years ago I had a comin’ heavyweight champ in K, 0, 


Francis Xavier by parents which hailed from Cork and he was 


the chicle manufacturers think gum chewin’ is a felony! I took 
Higgins off the front end of a treiley car and had him ex 


In six months K. O. Higgins went through everything but 


Well, once upon a time me and K. O. Higgins is threadin’ 


“You'll pull that one some day and this elephant of yous 


“Shut up, dumbbell,” I says, “I’m schoolin’ him for Dempsey!” 
“Well, he’s in the kindergarden now!” sneers Ginsberg, 


“Tf you guys ain’t doin’ anything this afternoon, come over 


“What have you got now—a three headed calf or a medicine 


“Be yourself!” he snorts, composin’ us a couple of passes. 


“We'll fight him!” says K. O. Higgins. “Where does he get 


“This guy ain’t a fighter, he’s a—well, let’s bound over to the 
theater and you can see for yourself!’’ I tell him. a 

Ginsberg’s passes wins us seats in a box and K. O. Higgins 
carries on like they was seats in Congress. He’s as happy as 
puss with a fish head and every act on the bill from the News 
Weekly to the headliner seems to goal him. He was a perfect 
audience and I bet that afternoon he made many’s the act 
think they was saps to work for whatever wages they was gettin’. 
By the time the lights flash the number of the Great De Lysle, 
K. O. Higgins’s money hands is stiff and sore 
from givin’ his kind applause to one andall. 

The curtain goes up revealin’ purple satin 
draperies, soft lights and what not. Ata 
grand piano is a dizzy blonde representative 
of a noted sex and when she turns around to 
return a smile for some mild handclappim, 
I get the full thrill of her and I’m positive 
that young lady wouldst of made Solomon 
gnaw his lip! She spends the next couple 
of minutes tappin’ a cruel ivory and then 
out on the stage trips the most beautiful 
thing I ever trainedaeyeon. A tall, stately 
vision in a bewilderin’ evenin’ gown that 
made the dazed women say “Ah-h-h!”” and 
started a epidemic of neck cranin’ amongst 
the sturdy men folk. Beginnin’ with t 
hair of burnished gold which looked like 
twenty master hairdressers had spent their 
lives on it, passin’ over a face which woulds 
of made Romeo scratch out Juliet’s phone 
number and a figure which wouldst of go! 
a raised eyebrow from Flo Ziegfield, to! 
silk covered ankles——Wow, boys and g! 
this was a panic! 
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“Howdy!” says K. O. Higgins with a sneer. “Can I borrey your powder puff, Cutey?™ 


That, gentlemen of the jury, was the Great De Lysle. 
The Great De Lysle breaks out with a song and K. O. Higgins, 


pr feastin’ his hungry eyes a minute, says to me in a hoarse 


r: 
“A couple of swell lookin’ Janes, what? That big blonde’s 


é kitten’s cuffs! But where’s this Great De Lysle guy?” 

‘The big blonde is the Great De Lysle,” I says. ‘That ain’t 
woman, that’s a man. He’s good, hey?” 
r Stop it,” grins K. O. Higgins. “If that knockout’s a man, 
aga iin line for the Italian throne! Look at that face, 


— 


Just then the Great De Lysle reaches the end of his daily 


stint and comin’ back in answer to the cloudburst of applause, 
he takes off his wig and says thanks in a husky bass voice. 
That burned K. O. Higgins up! He gasps and then lets forth a 
whinny of rage which draws a barrage of frowns in our direction. 

“Well, the big stiff!’ he snorts dizzy fathead! What 
a swell job he picked out for himself—makin’ out he’s a woman. 
He ought to be hustlin’ pianos! Can you feature this baby 
usin’ a lip stick and wearin’——” 

“What d’ye think of the act?’”’ comes a voice behind us—and 
there’s Ginsberg. 

“Great!” I says, stickin’ a toe into K. O.’s ankle. “This 
De Lysle is the papa of ’em all and that’s a fact! He—". 
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Sweet papa, I wish you could of saw 
the faces of Verona Chamberlain and Pat 
Ginsberg when I opened that door! 


“J think he’s a total loss!” butts in K. O. Higgins with a 
sneer. “The idea of that big coown——” 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ I shut him off, applyin’ the toe with a bit more 
force. “K.O. thinks you’re talkin’ about Kid Frenchie, which 
he sent sprawlin’ in Boston last week. We both think De 
Lysle’s a wow, no foolin’!” 

“Well, I’d like to have you boys come back and say hello to 
him,” says Ginsberg. ‘“He’s a real guy, this De Lysle, and you'll 
like him.” 

“T’ll prob’ly slap him for a mock turtle!” grunts K. O. 

But Ginsberg is leadin’ the way out of the box and he don’t 
hear him. 

“Shut up, you-sap!” I hisses in K. O.’s ear. “If you crack 
hostile to this De Lysle you can put a ad in Who’s Who for 
another manager and I ain’t sayin’ that for no laugh! This is 
all business—it’ll help plenty to have you saw hobnobbin’ 
around with these big actors and the like. Try and act like a 
gent—make a fuss over this guy, get me?” 

“Tf he tries to kiss me I'll crash him, for a fact!” grumbles 
K. O. Higgins. ‘The idea of this bozo dressin’ up in his sister’s 
scenery and caperin’ around like a chorus girl. There’s one for 
the book!” 

Well, we get back stage and waitin’ for us is the Great De 
Lysle and his eye-soothin’ piano player, Verona Chamberlain, 
as Ginsberg introduces her. Off stage, De Lysle is one of the 
niftiest dressers I ever seen in my life. A suit which prob’ly 
put the tailor over which made it, fits him like the pink satin 
skin on his forehead, and the rest of the classy layout seems 
just a little different, just a little nobbier than what the boys is 
wearin’, what I mean! Standin’ there, he’s every bit as big 
as my oversize battler and if it wasn’t for his remarkable face 
you’d no more think he was a female impersonator than you’d 
think I was Betty Compson. But it was his pan which was the 
tip-off. The permanent wave in his hair and his long, curlin’ 
lashes must of caused many’s the Jane to turn yellow with envy 
and he had a complexion which wouldst humiliate a rose. He 
looked like a terrifically beautiful woman with her hair cut short 
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and wearin’ men’s clothes, no foolin’. Verona Chamberlain 
was a second Diana—close up, she sent the blood out after the 
speed limit through your veins—yet alongside of the Great De 
Lysle, why she was just a pretty girl, that’s all! : 

K. O. Higgins shakes De Lysle’s lily white hands with a sneer 
and gets back a grip which sent up one of his bushy eyebrows. 
I knew all about that grip because I had just shook hands with 
this baby myself. 

“Howdy!” says K. O. Higgins. “Can I borrey your powder 
puff for a minute, Cutey?” 

Ginsberg frowns at me and I horned in between ’em, but aller 
flushin’ slightly the Great De Lysle smiles and says nothin’. 
notice Verona Chamberlain look at him like she kind of hoped 
he’d start somethin’ and her cherry lip unmistakably curls when 
he laughs the thing off. ‘ 

Then K. O. Higgins turns around and sees Verona. Ht 
towel! From his breathin’, my big battler’s pulse must af 
leaped up twenty extry beats to the minute and his pan flashes 
first red, then white, then red again—signals showin’ in al 
codes that he’d stopped one with his heart. This was probly 
nothin’ new to the bewilderin’ Verona, which had saw the stemé 
sex act that way when they lamped her since she first departe 
from grammar school. She smiles and asks K. O. when he's 
goin’ to box again. She had a lisp and blue eyes that woulds 
make a week old baby’s look sophisticated. Poor K. O. Higgs 
gazed at her just long enough so’s he don’t know if he’s afoot # 
horseback and I bet Cupid sneered at him for a set-up and well 
on his way. 

Me and Ginsberg stands talkin’ to the Great De Lysle abou 
box fightin’, actin’; the most reliable bootleggers and thes 
subjects of interest to us men of the world. But K. O. Eig 
has drawed Verona Chamberlain over to a corner of the wilf 
and from chance snatches I get of their conversation, 1 
is struttin’ his stuff and givin’ her punch by punch accom 
- his last nineteen fights. Furthermore, Verona seems @ 
ikin’ it. 

Well, Verona may be gettin’ innocent amusement out of eM 
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ins, but with the Great De Lysle it’s different! He keeps 
shootin’ glances over to where his unnervin’ly fair partner and 
my fightin’ fool is reduced to lowered voices and every time 
Verona’s silvery giggle breaks out, why De Lysle, really a right 
guy, acts like he’s fit to be tied. Fin’ly he finds a excuse to break 
up the party and the last thing I hear is’ Verona callin’ after 
K. O. Higgins to be sure to drop around and see her again. 

“Try and keep me away!” answers K. O. 

Outside the theater, he draws a deep breath. 

“Sweet papa, what a disturbance that snapper is!” he says. 
“And what a swell name—Verona Chamberlain. I thought I 
had lamped some good lookers in my day, but this one is the 
sbra’s stripes! Y’know, a guy like me should commence to 
think about gettin’ wed and—what are you laughin’ at, hey?” 

“If I had a piece of your nerve I wouldst immediately start 
for the North Pole with a line of Palm Beach suits and electric 
fans!’ I says, when speech is possible. ‘Because this girl hap- 
pened to act civil towards you for a couple of minutes, you 
figure you're as good as in, hey? Well, that’s apple sauce! 
She’s this De Lysle’s partner, you sap, and 4 

“But she won’t be for long!” K. O. Higgins cuts me off. 
“She’s only been with this tomato for a month and their schedule 
winds up in a couple of weeks. Then she’s through! She 
didn’t call him no names, but from this and that I can see that 
she likes him and arsenic the same way. How could any Jane 
like a guy which is a better looker than she is and makes his 
pennies the way that De Lysle baby does? Still and all, he’s 
certainly one nobby dresser when he gets in citizen’s clothes, 
ain't he? I wish I knowed where he captured that blue suit 
he had on—it fit him like the skin on a 
grape! Did you get the cut of them 
lapels and the way the coat kind of 
curves in at the waist and Ad 

K. O: Higgins was still ravin’, first 
about Verona, then about the Great 
De Lysle’s trousseau, when we got to 
the gym. In two weeks we fight Bad 
News Brown, heavyweight champion 
of Baffin’s Bay and a tough egg which 
has yet to dust a mat with his shoulder 
blades. I wanted K. O. right, so I told 
him to forget about Verona and her boy 
friend and turn his attentions to ready- 
in’ up for the comin’ scuffle. K. O. 
remarks that he won’t be surprised if 
Verona comes to see the muss; that’s 
how pretty he’s sittin’ with her after 
one interview. 

Ginsberg comes around to the gym 
the next mornin’ and after watchin’ 
K. 0. Higgins makin’ a sparrin’ partner 
wish he had took up bookkeepin’, he 
calls me aside. 

‘I got a proposition for you,”’ he says, 

which will do us both plenty good. 
You met De Lyle and you see what 
nice folks he is—a he-man, in spite of 
the fact that he was born with a face 
which wouldst make these movie queens 
bite their nails to the quick. Well, you 
know what they say about a guy in his 
line—they figure he prob’ly spends his 
days off with a set of knittin’ needles, 
crotchetin’ a mean doily and playin’ 
parcheesi when he wants to go in for 
athletics. That’s the bunk! As the 
matter and fact, De Lysle spends nearly 
all his spare time ina gym. You'll see 
that part of it when he strips!” 

see it!’ I says. “What 
Sure!” goes on Ginsberg. “To show 
the public whata red blooded man’s man 
really is, the Great De Lysle wants 
to come up here and take a few 

xin’ lessons from Knockout Higgins!” 

It’s a good three minutes before I can control the hystericals 
and stop laughin’. 

K oy guys is sure fond of gamblin’!” I says. “Suppose 
; Higgins forgets he’s only supposed to clown and pokes 
Your boy friend in the nose? He’s liable to break it and then 
Where wouldst your female impersonator be, with his face all. 
out of true? He’d be about through, wouldn’t he?” 


or. 


The Great De Lysle takes off his wig 


and says thanks in a husky voice. 


“De Lysle will wear a headguard,” says Ginsberg. ‘And I’m 
leavin’ it to you to see that this boloney of yours behaves himself. 
If he cuts De Lysle up, I’ll cook him as sure as Rockefeller did 
well in the oil business! They’ll be plenty newspaper guys up 
to take pictures of the Great De Lysle and Knockout Higgins 
sparrin’ and we’ll all get some publicity you couldn’t buy for 
money. What d’ye say?” 

For answer I called K. O. Higgins over and asked his valueless 
opinion of the thing. First K. O. thinks he’s bein’ kidded, but 
when he sees Ginsberg’s level, why I thought this big bruiser 
wouldst expire cacklin’. 

“Ain’t we got fun?” he howls, slappin’ Ginsberg on the back 
and sendin’ up a cloud of dust from his coat, ‘So this male 
show girl of yours wants to learn how to box, hey? Hot coffee! 
Send him up and I’ll show him more boxin’ gloves than he ever 
seen before in his life. This is a great game—we don’t get 
much money, but we can laugh out loud!” 

“You big stiff, you get giddy and put a mark on De Lysle and 
the next mornin’ that heavy thing weighin’ down your chest 
will be a tombstone!” snarls Ginsberg. “Laugh that off!” He 
turns to me. ‘Give this dumbbell his orders,” he says. “I'll 
have De Lysle here in the mornin’!”’ 

Ten o’clock the next mornin’ the Great De Lysle and Pat 
Ginsberg all arrived at Red Neely’s gym, where K. O. Higgins 
was readyin’ up to smack Bad News Brown for a set of Hindoo 
waffle irons. The Great De Lysle greets one and all with a 
bewitchin’, white toothed smile and K. O. looks at his pink 
cheeks and curlin’ eyelashes, growls but says nothin’. I showed 


the Great De Lysle the locker room after he tells me he has brung. 


his own trunks and shoes. In about 
twenty minutes he comes out in ring 
togs and he’s a sight for sore eyes! He’s 
sportin’ a pair of white silk trunks with 
a bright red “De Lysle” sewed on in 
fancy letters. Around his middle is a 
violet colored belt. He’s got a football 
headgear and a nose guard on and all 
you can see of his face is his two baby 
blue eyes. But what is more interest- 
ing to me than any of that is the build 
of this baby. He’s well over six foot 
with his hair brushed back and, roughly, 
I figure him at 190, ringside. They 
ain’t a ounce of fat on his creamy white 
person, but. his body between lower 
chest and belt is muscled like a pro- 
fessional strong man’s and ridged like 
a washboard with sinew. Although his 
shoulders match the pair on Higgins, 
De Lysle tapers in sharply at the 
waist—the build of the baby which 
can take it as well as hand it out. I 
thought to myself, if this De Lysle 
only knows anything he can hit like a 
six inch gun! 

K. O. Higgins is also gazin’ over the 
Great De Lysle’s massive undraped 
figure and as he stands against the 
ropes of the trainin’ ring waitin’ for me 
to lace De Lysle’s gloves on, K. O. looks 
thoughtful. Now if this was a movie, 
the Great De Lysle, havin’ been a 
champion boxer at dear old Vassar or 
somethin’, wouldst of walked out there 
and beat that roughneck’s head off. 
But I’m tellin’ you what actually hap- 
pened, not what should of! The Great 
De Lysle hadn’t made two passes at the 


YY cautious K. O. Higgins before a day old 


baby could see that our athletic female 
impersonator didn’t know a right hook 
from the timekeeper. At this com- 
fortin’ discovery a wide grin breaks the 
seriousness of K. O.’s pan and he heaves 
a deep sigh of relief. Then he begins 
to show De Lysle the mysteries of a straight left. He really was 
very careful and gentle with him. f 
Strangely enough, the’Great De Lysle proves to be a apt and 
willin’ pupil, but in spite of the headgear and nose guard which 
left none of his fascinatin’ features unprotected, he seems unable 
to forget about the thing he made his coffee and cakes with, i. e., 
his beauteous face. He spent most of the time coverin’ it with 
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his gloves, like he was afraid even a feint might slip through 
and mark him. 

Well, the Great De Lysle’s first lesson in the manly art of assault 
and battery lasts a crowded hour and the boys are just about 
to call it a day when in walks no less than Verona Chamberlain. 
I see her first as she stands timidly at the doorway and gazes 
around the gym where a dozen or more pugs and near pugs is 
shadow boxin’, punchin’ the bag, pullin’ the weights, etc., etc., 
and even etc. Then she spies the Great De Lysle and K. O. 
Higgins sparrin’ just as I run over to her with a chair. 

She waves the chair away and nods her head at the Great De 
Lysle. 

“Why is Mr. De Lysle wearing that funny thing on his head?” 
she says with a odd smile. 

“Oh, that’s just to keep his face from bein’ marked up,” I 
explains. ‘We couldn’t have that happen—he’d make a swell 
lookin’ girl with a set of puffed lips or a tin ear, now wouldn’t 

Verona laughs—not exactly merrily. 

“Can he—does he really know how to box?” she asks me. 

“Eh—well, he’s no Corbett,” I says. “But then——” 

She’s walked away from me and up to the ring, where both 
the Great De Lysle and K. O. Higgins sees her and each greets 
her in a different way. De Lysle with a kind of surprised smile, 
K. O. with “Hello, kid—what are you doin’ here?” 

The ravishin’ Verona coolly looks ’em over for a minute. 

“Oh, please don’t stop on my account,” she coos. “Ge cn, 
box—I’d love to watch you! I—I got those new songs for you, 
Mr. De Lysle, and Mr. Ginsberg told me I’d find you here, so 
——”’ She suddenly breaks off, turns and looks at K. O. Higgins, 
throwin’ her smile into high. “Oh, Mr. Knockout Higgins, 
will you show me how—ah—that punch you whipped all those 
men with?” 

It was said innocent enough but I don’t like the look in her 
hypnotizin’ eyes. K. O. Higgins with a “Sure, kid—watch 
this!’ steps back and feints De Lysle wide open. K. O. looks 
baffled at the headgear which has got De Lysle’s dimpled chin 
pretty well protected. Then he buries a vicious right in De 
Lysle’s pink body. The Great De Lysle’s knees sag and his mouth 
opens in a gasp, just as I vault over the ropes and grab K. O.’s 
arms. 

“That’s out!” I growls. ‘“School’s all over for today!” 

De Lysle leans against the ropes, still gulpin’, whilst Verona 
stares at him with curlin’ lips. 

“T’ll wait outside for you, Mr. De Lysle, until you have—ah— 
recovered sufficiently to dress!” she says, the sneer very faint, 
but yet it’s there. Then with a flirt of her hand and a bright 
smile for the highly delighted K. O. Higgins, Verona exits. 

Yankin’ off his headgear, the Great De Lysle gazes after her 
with a very strange look on his pretty face. His blue eyes has 
suddenly become very hard and cold. The expression in ’em 
ain’t that of no female impersonator and I wished Verona 
had of turned around and seen it. But that was Verona’s 
first and last visit to the gym, though the Great De Lysle showed 
up promptly every day and went a round or two with K. O. 
Higgins. 

In spite of K. O.’s piteous pleas, Verona stalled out of goin’ 
to see him mingle with Bad News Brown. But the Great De 
Lysle was there in a ringside seat—as he afterwards remarked 
to me, the first professional box fight he ever seen in his life. 
Bad News Brown was rough and tough and no mistake! He 
made K. O. Higgins love it in the first round. Every time Bad 
News wouldst sock one home to K. O.’s rapidly changin’ profile, 
the Great De Lysle wouldst put his hands to his face like he 
was afraid one of these wallops wouldst go wild and spoil his 
own charmin’ features. When K. O. run to his corner at the 
bell he looked like a stuck pig and De Lysle shuddered. In the 
second frame, K. O. Higgins got sick and tired of stoppin’ right 
and left swings with his achin’ pan, so he crossed his noble right 
flush on Bad News Brown’s chin and that’s all there was, there 
wasn’t any more! 

We all go home in the Great De Lysle’s car and he seemed 
horrified at the gory slaughter he had just witnessed. From 
time to time he’d look at K. O.’s battered face and then kind of 
give a little shiver. This tickled Higgins, which kidded De Lysle 
all the ways back about the dashin’ female impersonator’s dislike 
for seein’ red blooded men covered with it. 

Well, the Great De Lysle’s season ends and he begins to pay 
more and more attention to his boxin’ lessons, always, how the 
so ever, with his million dollar face carefully. protected by the 
headgear, nose guard, etc. As the days went on he wasn’t 
gettin’ no worse, neither, and the constant daily exercise was 


case-hardenin’ his already plentiful muscles. Also, he develope 
a short inside right hook which slowly but surely gained 
respect of Mons. K. O. Higgins. By this time they're fairly 
good friends. 
Nevers the less, it was not the fact that the Great De Lysiauam 
beginnin’ to uncover a wicked punch which win him — 0 
Higgins’s friendship and, in a short while, admiration. Wim 
goaled my battler was the way the Great De Lysle caparisgams 


himself for the street. He must of changed his raiment (ju 
or four times the day and we never seen him with the same layout 


on twice. When he stepped out on Broadway or Fifth Ayam 
for a exercise gallop, he looked more like a million dollars tim 
two $500,000 bills and many’s the male and female head tum 
for a extry look at him and found it worth it! 

“Tt’s this guy’s clothes,” says K. O. Higgins to me ong day, 
“Female impersonator or no, he’s the chicken’s wings whem 
comes to what the men will wear! They’s a érick to this dream 
don’t tell me they ain’t. I spend as much jack as Cutey dows 
a my scenery, if not more so, but alongside of him I look ji 
a bum!” 

“Well,” I says, “why don’t you get De Lysle to teach youhan 
to dress in return for the boxin’ lessons you’re givin’ Him 
He——”’ 

“That’s a good thought!” butts in K. O. with a grin. 9 
makes me a gent and I make him a scrapper. Fair enough 
though my part of the bargain’s the hardest!” 

With a highly amused smile, the Great De Lysle says ia® 
be delighted to overhaul K. O.’s wardrobe and make hinge 
Paris fashion plate. He starts in by takin’ my clothes Gam 
fighter to his own Fifth Avenue tailor and K. O. gets measumm 
for everything from a dress suit to lavender silk pajamas. Fim 
cloth cutter raved over his shoulders and then took him form 
thousand kronen. But the Great De Lysle goes further tim 
this. He brings K. O. Higgins around to the beauty dog 
which keeps his own face in trim and I hope I never see tomonim 
if K. O. don’t get his pan retreaded and his ears rebuilla™ 
$1,500 and to top this off he follows the doc’s instructional 
gettin’ daily massages and goin’ to bed at night wearin’ plastiam 
and chin straps like a chorus girl! a 

So proud was K. O. Higgins of his brand new profile that” 
was determined they was nobody goin’ to indent it in no aim 
Instead of tearin’ in to kill or get killed like he done when hem 
New York by the ears, why this big dumbbell begins to dew 
all his attention to protectin’ his late model features, 
results of this is that he gets outpointed in a couple of maim 
which he should of win with a punch. Then, except fomam 
usual hour a day with the Great De Lysle, he begins to Glam 
trainin’ altogether and take on fatal fat over his belt 
spare time now is gave over to huntin’ up new ties Ona 
measured for silk shirts with purple monograms on the 7 

“The first thing you know you'll be back on the trolley 
where I took you from, you big fathead!” I says, cornerii mm 
outside a tailor’s one day. “They forget you overnight iz 
town, K. O., and you lose a couple more scuffles andj 
through, get me, through! Stop tryin’ to outdress thea 


and get yourself in condition. You're as soft as dough 


now and——” 


“Aw, let go!” cuts in K. O. Higgins, flickin’ a speck of Gili - 


a three hundred buck suit and twirlin’ a gold headedita™ 
“The trouble with you is that you’re a roughneck and am 
around you has about ruined me! ready myself in good 
What d’ye think of this layout, hey? This Kelly comes 
London and the shoes is French. Twenty-six berries is whim 
fiddle cases set me back, but then a guy has got to keep Up 
the—now—mode!”’ 
In his next scrap, K. O. panics his handlers by politely sayil 
“Pardon my glove!” to One Round Fisher when they : 
hands in mid-ring before the massacre. Fisher never gO} Gam 
the shock and K. O. stopped him two minutes later. I 
Then the Great De Lysle, gettin’ to- be a better boxer § of) 
day, invites K. O. Higgins to come out in the early mornits 
play golf with him and Verona. “It’s a gentleman’s gam 
says De Lysle and that’s enough for K. O. which wouldgé 
played ring-around-a-rosy if it had been recommended the Sia 
way. Likewise this was a chance for K. O. Higgins to be with 
the heart breakin’ Verona, which had ducked him almost# 
that day she come to the gym. 2 
So around the links at the Oakmere Country Club early (a 
mornin’ went a exceedin’ly strange trio. A heavy weil bot 
fighter, a female impersonator and—a girl. Seemin’ly play. 
mates on the surface, the same kind of trouble was Diam 
which always brews when the ingredients (Continued on page 
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LIZABETH W. MOFFATT as “‘Guibour” in the fourteenth 
century miracle play of that name, which will be produced 
again this fall with Yvette Guilbert as Dame Renaud, : 
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ELEN LEE WORTHING, whose piquant loveliness 
two beauty prises as well as a place in the Ziegfeld 
graces—the ‘‘ Follies” and the ‘‘ Midnight Frolic.” 
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ONSTANCE BINNEY, siar of stage ahd scr. 
Paramount production of ‘‘ Pink Gods and 
by Cynthia Stockley and directed by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 


BY EDWARD THATER BUBRUE 
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ARY KING, a belle from sunny Georgia who was formerly with 
““Trene’’ and is now a clever member of the comedy ‘Letty Pepper.” 


BY ALFERD CRENET JOONSTON 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
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Illustrations by 
James H. Crank 
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HE layman knows only the conclusions of the scien- road company performance, in the local theater, of that side 
tists. How the distances between the stars, the ages _ splitting farce ‘“The Sausage Maker.” 


I of volcanoes and the precise intentions of tittlebats “Whatever you do, Ellen,” her father had said suddenly out 4g 
are determined is their affair and not his. By what of a clear sky, “don’t go on the stage.” a 

Process therefore, by what arguments, speculations and elimina- “Intil that very moment, turning in at the O’Brien gate, i 
Hons the philologists have succeeded in running down the First between pink oleander trees and under a velvet sky set with * 
Word is of no special interest to the average reader. pale stars, it had never occurred to her to go on the stage. ina 
It is sufficient for him to know that the First Word was Don’t. They lingered a moment at the door of their house in the 4 


Ellen O’Brien’s father had the “Don’ts” badly. Personally pleasant night. It was a warm night and Ellen loosened the 
BM chewed, and in the old days had been known to come home _ scarf about her throat and drew it back on her shoulders. _ 
Se emelling of liquor. But the day he caught Ellen and the Fu'som “Don’t take cold,” said her father. 
My smoking coffee grounds behind the barn he whipped her She smiled. She was seriously wondering for the first time in 


Matil she screamed. her life what it would be like to be an actress, and imagining 
He was always saying “Don’t” to her—Don’ts that meant that it would be a diverting, profitable and pleasant existence. 
Don’t, and Don’ts that meant nothing at all. But in spite of “The young fellow in the riding suit made me sick,” said Mr. 


Me Don’ts and the whippings, she had a spirit which could not O’Brien; and he added with earnestness, “Whatever you do, 
broken, and she continually did the things which she was don’t ever marry an actor.” 

Seren more continually told not to do. It should not, however, “Don’t you like the way he made love to the heroine?” asked 
Seeinferred that Ellen O’Brien was a breaker of major command- Ellen. “All five of them made love to her. But if I’d been 

meeents. The Don’ts of the Mosaic law referred for the most Rosie I’d have picked him. And sure enough she did.” 
= to things which ‘“weren’t done” anyway. The O’Brien “Actors seem to be pleasant enough on the stage,” said Mr. 


‘ts were pettish and impulsive. O’Brien, “but in private life they drink and take dope and beat 
Sometimes, indeed, an untimely Don’t brought into her their wives—if they are their wives.” ’ 
Mind a subject with which it had never until that very moment “What do you mean—‘if they are their wives’?” 
Meupied itself. “Don’t ask questions about things that you are too young to 


As for instance when they were returning one night from a understand.” ail 
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70 Don’t 


“All right,” said Ellen. “I was going to ask you 
why the Reverend Mr. Kelp was run out of town, 
but if I am too young to know, I won’t.”” She knew 
perfectly well. 

Mr. O’Brien pushed his latchkey into the door and 
maintained a grim silence. It was not until the door 
had been closed behind them, locked 
and bolted and the hall light turned 
on, that he commented upon the 
somewhat saucy turn which she had 
given to the conversation. 

“Don’t be always picking me up.” 
he said. 

Ellen smiled a secret smile. As 
Mr. O’Brien’s age and nervous dis- 
order increased his Don’ts had lost 
the jar and sting of her childhood 
days. Sometimes she tried to keep 
track of the number of times the 
foolish word fell from his lips in a 
given space of time. 

“Don’t read after you get in bed,” 
he said warningly. And he stooped 
and kissed her good night. 

In kissing Ellen, he did not realize 
how enormously he was to be envied. 

In her room Ellen undressed swiftly and methodi- 
cally, slipped into bed, turned on her reading lamp 
and reached for a book. 

She read the first page of “Main Street” twice, 
yawned, suffered the book to slide to the floor, put 
out her light, frowned, muttered “I believe I'll go on 
the stage,” and fell presently into sound and un- 
troubled sleep. 


The next day was Sunday. A dozen admonitions 
—Don’t be late for church”—may or may not have 
affected Ellen O’Brien. But she was naturally good 
natured and obliging and consequently she was sel- 
dom late for anything. She saw no harm in going to 
church. The minister, it is true, was something of a 
puppy and a good deal of an egoist. But she didn’t 
have to listen to the sermon. The words of the ser- 
vice were beautiful. Taking the good with the bad 
she approved of church, and even hoped that the quar- 
ter which she jingled intothe plate would save some 
little heathen from hell fire. 
But she doubted it. 

Food for the spirit was fol- 
lowed in the O’Brien house- 
hold by an immense and 
heavy provision for the body. 
It was not, therefore, until 
three o’clock that Mr. O’Brien 
had fallen asleep in a deep 
chair with a part of the Sun- 
day supplement over his face, 
and Ellen was able to bestride 
her pinto pony and ride off 
into the hills. 

All through church she had 
occupied her active mind with 
thoughts of the stage, of going 
on the stage and of the life 
thereafter. Roncevalles was 
a dull town and it was begin- 
ning to get on her nerves. She 
had looked over all the eligible 
young men very carefully and 
dreaded the thought of being 
married to any one of them 
and settled down. Even the 
dullest mollusk, so she had 
read in a popular article on 
conchology, has the- power 
to move from place to place. 
But the young brides of Ron- _ 
cevalles stay where they are 
put forever and ever, and 
have babies, and either spoil 
or bully them, and grow 
middle-aged and. die. 


Marr 


About two in the morning a comely E es 
young woman descended to the ground by but nickels, dimes, quarters and penn 


means of aseries of sheets knotted together. and I let go with a silver dollar— 


y an Actor 


Actresses are different. They give pleasure to whole 
crowds of people and they keep moving on. But 
what did one do to become an actress? There was 
the rub. 

The trail along which she rode passed narrowly be 
tween two immense granite boulders, and then debouched 
and ended in a little green meadow which had for its 
farther side a cliff known as Lover’s Leap and a panoramic 
view of Roncevalles Village and County. : 

This really wonderful view was at the moment accy- 
rately divided into two halves by a gentleman and a horse, 
The horse wore an English saddle and bridle instead of 
the usual pommeled cradle of the West; and instead of a 
flannel shirt, a sombrero and c , the gentleman wore 
a long skirted riding coat, white duck breeches and 
highly glazed tan boots. Instead of a rawhide whip 
he carried a bamboo crop. Instead of the sombrero 
he didn’t wear any hat at all. The gentleman had 
dismounted and stood at the very brink of the precipice, 
with his back to Ellen. His hands were deep in his 
breeches pockets and the horse’s bridle was loosely looped 

around his left arm. 

The off fore hoof of Ellen’s 
pinto pony clinked against a loose 
stone. The gentleman deliberately 
turned his head. 

Ellen beheld before her the 
“fellow in the riding suit” who 
had made her father sick... 
Broderick Terry, the hero of 

‘“ “The Sausage Maker.” Her 

eG. color became brilliant. Her eyes 
flashed. 

What did one do to become an 
actress? Well, here perhaps, stand- 
ing on the very edge of nothing 
and smiling pleasantly, was the 
answer. 

“T hope I’m not trespassing,” 
said Mr. Terry. ‘There was a 
sign below ‘Don’t trespass’ but it 
seemed to refer to everything 
in sight, and of course I have 
to keep myself somewhere—all 
the time.” 

“That’s only one of father’s 
Don’ts,” said Ellen. “The hills 
are full of them. I saw the play 
last night. And I wondered if 
you really rode.” 

“I know you saw the play,” said 
Mr. Terry. “I looked the audience over 
through one of the peep holes in the cur 
tain. And I saw you—first, last and all the 
time.” 

He touched his forehead with a_ little 
gesture at once humorous and_beseeching. 
“And this,” he added with a sweep of the 
hand toward the wild sky line of Roncevalles 
County, “is good to look at too.” 

“It’s like the bottom of the sea where the 
mollusks live,” said Ellen. “It never 
changes.” 

“Did you like the play?” 

“T liked you.” 

“Now I know why I rented a pony and went 
riding all by my wild lone,” said the actor. 
“It’s been a lucky day all round. First I see 
you in church and now I see you here. And 
you have paid me a compliment.” 

“What,” said Ellen with some amazement, 
“were you doing in church?” ‘ 

“Me—an actor?” The young man smiled 
and displayed a beautiful set of strong white 
teeth. “Well, we all went to church. Some 
went to one church, some went to another. 
But I went to your church. Didn’t you 
hear the old dromedary who passes the plate 
give a sudden whinny? ‘That was when he 
came to me. He’d been getting nothing 
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actor. 
‘Tse “I was looking for someone,” confessed Terry. 

And 
ment, eg easy go, you know—and he wasso surprised that he 
mailed “But father says that all actors are heathens.” 
whale ; ‘And so they are. But I’m less heathen than most. I went 
Some a church school and my grandfather was a bishop. Having 
ee 80 on the stage nearly finished him and two orders of shad 
D wi Ne with bacon did. But so help me God, Miss—Miss—ah— 
ee thest-girl-in-the-audience, I’m as good a Christian as he ever 
Pp 6 ought of being, and not a bit wicked—ever.” 
chia There was a famous Broderick who shot a famous Terry in 
ie San Francisco once,” said Ellen, “or else it was the other way 
pee und. Are you related?” 


y real name is Trounce. I made it over into Broderick 


“I was looking for you. 


And here on the brink of Lover's Leap you find me.” 


Terry to spare the Bishop’s feelings. By the way, Miss— 
ah———”” 


“You needn’t call me that again,” said Ellen. 
Ellen O’Brien.” 

The young man looked her over quietly from top to toe. 
His glance was speculative and appraising. 


“Ever think of going on the stage, Miss O’Brien?” he 
asked. 


It was very sudden. It seemed as if her question were going 
to be answered without ever having been asked. 


“Since late last night,” she said, “I have thought of nothing 


“My name is 


else. 
“Are you serious?” 
71 
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72 Don’t Marry an Actor 


“T bore father to death,” she said, “and this place bores me. 
I want to get out. Honestly I do.” 

“Of course,” he said simply, “there’s nothing on the stage 
anywhere quite so heavenly pretty as you are. And you have a 
lovely voice... Listen. I’ve played every town in the 
United States—except the sure enough cities. Through a 
convenient peep hole in the curtains of their theaters I have 
examined every audience in these towns. It was deliberate. I 
was looking for someone ...I1 was looking for you... 
Here in the Vale of Roncevalles I find you . . . And here on 
the very brink of Lover’s Leap you find me.” 

“IT suppose that’s very romantic,” said Ellen with a first show 
of unsophisticated suspicion in her voice and manner. His 
answer scattered her suspicions like ashes. 

“Romantic!” he exclaimed. “Romance be blowed. It’s 
business . . . Do you know what an act is?” 

She didn’t. 

“The ambition of every actor,” he explained, “is to preak 


‘into vaudeville and get rich. To break into vaudeville he 


has to have an act. To break into vaudeville right, he has 
to have a good act. I have. It’s in my trunk. But 
it isn’t a one man act. It requires one man—me 
—and a girl. The girl, if the act is to go over big, 
has to have the kind of face that launched a thousand 

She frowned tentatively. 

“T need your face in my act,” he said. “We'll go 
halves. We'll be partners. It’s a business propo 
sition.” 

“How do I know you’re not joking?” she said. 

“How? How indeed! Tl tell you. Success 
even with an act like mine and a face like yours means . 
the hardest kind of work. And it means waiting 
even before we begin to work. There are things 
called contracts. Mine isn’t up till the fall. I have 
to keep on with “The Sausage Maker’ until the first 
of September. Meanwhile I'll let the big circuits 
know that I am in the market with an act, and the 
loveliest face in the world. Someone will give us a 
tryout. I come back here on the second day of 
September and tell you the news. I read you the 
act. We learn our parts and rehearse them. By 
the time we are ready for our tryout you'll hate me, 
because I’ll have been cross and strict and impatient 
and almost abusive at times... And then we'll 
have our tryout. And perhaps we won’t be able to 
put our act over, and the powers that see us try will 
simply say Bla and Blooey ... and you'll be 
stranded in San Francisco without a job, and ashamed 
to come home and confess that you’ve failed .. . 
And I'll have to get work with some ‘Sausage 
Maker’ company or other—and hide my disappoint- 
ment behind the conventional smile of the 
young lead, and carry a heart full of remorse to 
think how I’d put you in wrong with yourself and your friends 
and your family ... But I think we have an even chance 
of going over big. And I’m not such a fool as to give you advice 
. . « My dear young lady, all I ask of you is this: Think my 
proposition over at least twice before you refuse it, and at least 
nine times and ninety before you accept it.” : 

“There’s plenty of time for that—if you are really in earnest. 
What is the act about?” 

“That is just what I am aching to tell you. Come down off 
that pinto pony. and let’s sit down on the grass and hang our feet 
over the edge of nothing, and I’ll tell you all about everything.” 

But they did not for long sit down on the grass with their 
feet dangling in space. Broderick Terry’s act was full of action. 

And Ellen O’Brien presently was sitting on her heels with her 
back to the view, while with emphatic gestures and emphatic 
expositions and explanations Broderick Terry converted the 
little grass meadow into a dingy kitchen and living room which 
contained a table, a chair, a chest of drawers, a half emptied 
whisky boitle, a baby carriage and so forth and so on. 

“Ts the set clear to you now?” he asked. It was. She was 
the audience. The trail by which one entered the meadow was 
the Lail door of the kitchen-living room. The stained rock 
(right) was the door into the bedroom... yes, she had it 
all in her head. It was very exciting. 4 

Well, that being the case, Broderick Terry would once more 
sit down on the grass beside her and explain a few things about 
the persons of the piece. 


“You and I,” he said, “have to know lots of things that the 


audience never does know. They only know what they are to 
see and we are to tell them. But I know, for instance, that as 
Garrick Trounce, the actor, I persuaded you to run away from 
home not because I thought you could act but because I was 
infatuated with you... and you know, in your heart of 
hearts, that you ran, not because you were infatuated with me 
but because you thought you could act. . 

“Your father called the turn. He knew you couldn’t act, and 
he read me like a book. He saw at the corners of my eyes the 
little lines that tell of nerves racked and overstrained by dis- 
sipation. He guessed my age right. He gave me the ten 


extra years with which I had never entrusted you. He saw me a 
for the selfish, sensual egoist that I am—in the act. He forbade 

our marriage. But you defied him. You were of age. Yoy t 
were your own mistress. 

“He prophesied calamity. In a frenzy of prophetic ecstasy t 
he told you exactly what was going to happen. But you laughed b 
him to scorn—oh, but you were hard in those days before mis- gC 
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fortune and disillusion had scourged you!—and you ran away “Go, 
with me. Hew 
“The next two years represent the causes with whose effects The | 
we hope to thrill our audience. This dingy set’”—he swept? & The sy, 
gesture that embraced the whole of the gem-like meadow— § with hi, 
“is an effect. One cause after another, known to you and me, “Pye 
shaped our miserable lives to be lived in these squalid and dreaty Jf taken g 
surroundings. Seeing you with a baby in your lap, the audienct “I sh 
knows that it arrived sometime or other before the curtain well  “Tr’s 4 
up. ‘The exact time or the exact age of the baby matters OMY @ sit? 7 
to you and me. We know that. when it arrived, instead © “And 
standing by you in your pain and trial, I was downtown drinking “Of ,, 
preparing myself to come home and play the brute.” ; There 


Some girls might have been embarrassed by the turn W 
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‘the exposition had taken. But as a high school graduate, and 


for many years a member of a Sunday school, Ellen had long 
since ceased to take any but a normal, human, matter of fact 
interest in babies. 

“Now the great point,” said Broderick Terry, “that we have 
to remember is that everything that the father prophesied comes 
true. There isn’t an item that he mentioned that you don’t 
remember, and hold against yourself. And now we'll begin 
with the actual act. ‘ 

“You are sitting in the chair at the 
table, with the baby in your 


Why,” interrupted Ellen, “does 
the wife have to be beautiful?” 
“That,” said Broderick Terry, “is 
to alibi what she does to her hus- 
band. Ifshe were plain, if she had a 
gold tooth or two showing—the 
audience would feel that it had 
icipated in a murder. But if 
she is beautiful the audience 
wil feel that it has helped her 


“Don't you ever dare to 
see that man again, ‘came 
through Mr. O'Brien's set 
teeth, “or I'll whip you 
within an inch ofyourlife!" 


thtiously to vindicate the rights of all her downtrodden sex.” 
‘Go on,” said Ellen. 
He went on. 
The ponies trailing their bridles nibbled the meadow grass. 
i¢ sun went down in the usual place trailing clouds of glory 
with him, The air became chilled. The actor finished. 
I've gone over the same ground so often,” he said, “that it’s 
taken along time. But you are interested, aren’t you?” 
a2 Should just say I am,” cried Ellen with enthusiasm. 
‘It’s a knock-out. And the girl’s part isn’t terribly hard— 
Sit? I know I could do it, if I worked my head off.” 
“And you don’t think I’m like the actor in the act, do you?” 
Of course I don’t.” 
ere was a moment of silence. Then he said: 
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“I’m not. That part’s all right ...I wish you’d say 


* ‘Yes. Come back in September, and we’ll:go to work.’ That’s 


what I wish you’d say. But I think you ought to say no.” 
Ellen rose to her feet. ue 
“T’ll say neither now. When do you go?” 
“We have to take the early morning train.” 
“T’ll be at the station. I'll give you an answer then.” 
Sudden doubts assailed her. 
‘Are you really in earnest? 
You’re not just stringing me 
along, are you—just be- 
; cause it’s Sunday, and such 
a blue Sunday here in 
Roncevalles that there’s 
nothing else to do?” 
“Can you get your fa- 
ther’s consent?” -he asked. 
“Get my fa- 
ther’s what?” 
she exclaimed. 
“Of course not! 
He never con- 
sented to any- 
thing in his life, 
unless he 
thought of it 
first.” 
“Would it 


trouble between 
you and your 
father?” 

She nodded. 

The young 
man drew a long 
breath. Then 
he said: “Even 
at that I’m 
serious. Now 
that the act’s 
fresh in my 
mind, it seems 
to me a surer go 
than ever. And 
the more I look 
at you the less 
I tire of looking 
at you. If you 
say yes—we'll 
take our chances 
and go fifty- 
fifty.” 


When Ellen 
O’Brien waked 
the next morning it was 
at the very crack of dawn, 
and she had come to no 
decision. Finally with a 
rueful smile, having lain a 
long time staring at a 
steadily lightening wall 
paper and thinking things 
over, she broke out laugh- 
ing and said to herself: 

“If father says don’t 
to me once before break- 
fast, P'll go with Terry in 
the fall. Jt he doesn’t T’ll hang on here, marry one of the 
boobery and settle down.” 

Before breakfast was on the table Mr. O’Brien had said 
don’t to his daughter seven times. Therefore she mounted 
her pinto pony and rode down to the station, and calling Brod- 
erick Terry to one side told him that she had’made up her mind 
to throw in her fortunes with his. 

If she had expected him to be joyous about this, she was in 
for a little disappointment. He turned very grave. 


“That gives me a solemn turn,” he said. “It’s a big respon- © 


sibility. If things go wrong, it’s all my fault. But if they do 
go wrong, I’ll do all that’s in my poor power to make them 
come out right.” 

And now he smiled, a bright, (Continued on page 154) 
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A Great (ombination in this Story: 


Peter B. Kyne, -4uthor 
Cappy Ricks, his most lovable character 


Bill Peck, whom he made famous as the Go-Getter 


Done! 


Tilustrations by 


sé KINNER,” said Cappy Ricks to thie 
general manager of the lumber de- Be 
partment of his vast interests, “after 
a man has spent fifty years in harness we te, 
—at least, fifty such busy years as I have — 
spent—he should have something to occupy Sg 
his mind after he has retired.” . 

Mr. Skinner sighed deeply >. 
and seemed about to say some- 
thing, but thought better of it. 

“The days are too long,” 
Cappy resumed plaintively. 
“Time flies on leaden wings.” 
He wagged his head, appar- 
ently at the futility of life. 

“Mr. Ricks,” Skinner an- 
nounced with conviction, 
“when you’re riding while 
your friends walk; when a 
band is playing within ten feet 
of you and you can’t hear it; 
when you're six feet from some 
lilies of the valley that you 
can’t smell; then—and then 
only—will I feel that you have 
retired. Even then, when 
your soul arrives at the River 
Styx and you hail Charon to 
heave alongside and ferry you 
over, you will, doubtless, find 
fault with his methods of 
navigation and wonder if his 
dark shallop isn’t wearing 
whiskers on her keel—she’s 
so slow!” 

“Better to wear out than 
rust out,” Cappy quoted sadly. 
“*Skinner, you and Matt 
Peasley ought to leave me a 
few little jobs todo. I haven’t 


had any excitement since a 
Hector was a pup.” } 
“No? Didn’t you select 


Bill Peck for our new manager 
in the Orient?” 

“Ves, I admit I had a deal 
of fun out of that job x 

“Well, that only happened a week ago. And in the interim 
Bill Peck has goiten married and you went to the wedding and 
got misty eyed and sentimental and had a perfectly wonderful 
time. Now you’ve just come up from the dock after seeing Peck 
and Mrs. Peck off for Shanghai, and ‘3 

“Fine young woman, Bill’s wife. Good sport. She was 
engaged to Bill before he went to the war, and after he came 
home a cripple the consummate young jackass wrote her and 
told her to forget all about him,” Cappy interrupted, anxious to 
change the subject. ‘That was when he was in the government 
t. b. hospital at Fort Bayard, New Mexico. While admitting 
Bill had done the decent thing to jilt her, she felt she ought to 
have been consulted, so she took a week off from her job and 
went down to Fort Bayard to look the wreck over. As a result 

4 


Cappy won the bet and took iF Augustus 
Redell’s check for one thousand dollars. 


_ Percy Cowen 


she decided she wasn’t going to abandon Bil 
to the underwriters just because he had lost on 
arm and walked witha limp. She went up th 
aisle the other day clinging to old Bill’s lei 
stump and when the preacher said, ‘You ar 
now man and wife,’ Bill was a trifle dazed, 
He looked at his wife as if ke 
didn’t believe it was true—» 
she kissed him. 

“And, Skinner, my dear 
ooy, there was something 
about the way she did it- 
something protective and 
maternal, something that 
seemed to say: ‘Don’t worry, 
Bill. I'll take care of you no 
matter what happens’—that 
got me under the fifth mb. | 
felt so happy because they 
were so happy; and then I 
felt happier still to think how 
good the Lord had been to 
me and made it possible for 
me to make Bill our Shanghai 
manager, which made it pos 
sible for Bill to marry his gil 
and take her to the Oren! 
with him. Skinner, I jus 
cried like a fool and never hai 
so much fun in my life. Th 
trouble is that fun is likepr 
war whisky. It doesn’t last.” 

“T have an idea,” gail 
Skinner, looking up at th 
ceiling to hide a slight mst: 
ness that had crept into hs 
cold blue orbs. “I'll haves 
radiophone put in your offi, 
and every afternoon you Gi 
sit here and enjoy your ag 
and listen to the quarteltt 
and the symphony coneett up 
at the Fairmont Hotel.” 

“Fine, so far as it 9% 
Skinner, dear boy. But puts 
a sending as well as a receivilg 
set and then equip our coast 
wise steamers with the same. ‘Then on dull days I can call upa} 
one of our skippers and give him hell if he has it coming to him 

“Very well, sir. I shall ask for bids on the radiophones ™ 
morrow.—Come in.”’ 

This latter was in response to a knock at the door of Cappy 
sanctum. Mr. Skinner’s secretary entered with a radiogml 
which she handed to the general manager, who read it. 

“Bad news, eh?” Cappy suggested. 

“I’m afraid it may be, Mr. Ricks. This is a ‘radiogram frst 
Bill Peck on board the steamship Golden State. He says: ## 
you read Chapter 354, State Housing Act, Statutes of 192! 
Camouflaged dynamite. Forgot mention it before sailing # 
count great mental disturbance incident to buying blue vase® 
chief and getting married.’ ” 
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“By the twelve ragged apostles! This must be serious. Have 


ng to him’ You a copy of that State Housing Act, Skinner?” 
»phones tt I'll see, sir. Our attorneys are supposed to send me copies of 
all bills presented in the legislatures of California, Oregon and 
of Cappi™ "ashington, provided the slightest mention is made in those 
radiognti™l bills of lumber and its products.” 


“The inefficient sons of horse thieves! They didn’t send it! 
Peck says it’s camouflaged dynamite. Mention has not been 
made in this particular Act of lumber and its products, so those 


ogr 
avs: ‘Ha bs of attorneys that we pay a, big retaining fee have fallen 
of wn on the job.” 

saili ' By Jupiter, I hope it isn’t anything serious. I’m the president 
jue vaseli@™ % the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and if 


Ve let something big get by me I shall come in for some very 
verse criticism. I wonder——” 


Canes was on his way to sea in an express launch to meet a cold and benumbed veteran of the late war. 


“You gibbering jackdaw! Geta copy of the bill and let us see 
what impends.—Yes, yes, my dear. What is it?” 

Mr. Skinner’s secretary had again entered. ‘Mr. J. Augustus 
Redell is in the general office. He wishes to see Mr. Skinner.” 

“Show him in here, my dear,” Cappy instructed her, and a 
minute later the urbane Mr. Redell was ushered into The 
Presence. 

“Howdy, Gus, my dear boy. Skinner has a hen on but he’ll 
be at liberty in a pig’s whisper, so in the meantime sit down 
and tell me things.” 

“The first bearer of unwelcome news hath but a losing office, 
Cappy. Don’t go, Skinner. Somebody has to slip you the 
agonizing tidings, so I have volunteered for the dirty task. 
Cappy—and you also, Skinner—have vou read the State Housing 
Act?” 
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76 It Shall 


“Chapter 354? No. But we’re going to, Gus. What is it, my 
boy? A cinch bill against the lumber industry?” Cappy cried. 

“IT should say that describes it exactly, except that it is no 
longer a bill although it is a cinch. Fifteen days hence it will be 
one of the statutes of the sovereign State of California. I haven’t 
heard that it has been slipped over in any other state.” 

“Then we’ve been stabbed in the back, Gus?” 

“Worse than that. We’ve been disemboweled. The man- 
ufacturers of patent roofing material have slipped over this bill 
and when all is said and done——” 

“The unmitigated scoundrels! Have they made the use of 
shingles for roofing illegal?” 

“Cappy, you’re so fast you meet me on the way back. It is 
even so. Under the guise of providing greater protection from 
fires, it will be unlawful, fifteen days hence, to use anything 
except non-inflammable roofing materials in, municipalities. 
That, of course, puts redwood and red cedar shingles in the dis- 
card, although the bill does not say so specifically.” 

“Murder! Piracy and treason to the State! Skinner, do you 
hear that news? Boy, if you’re figuring on getting away to 
Honduras, which has no extradition treaty with the United 
States, take my tip and start now. You’re the arch-criminal of 
the lumber industry on the Pacific Coast.” 

Skinner flushed and then paled—with rage. ‘“‘Well,’”’ he de- 
clared, “I can do this much. I can separate a pair of legal preten- 
ders from a number of worth while clients and fat retaining fees.”’ 

“Atta boy!” Cappy urged sarcastically. “Nothing like lock- 
ing the hen house door after the horse has been stolen. Gus, 
you say this infamous bill will not become a law for fifteen days?” 

“So my attorney informs me. It passed both houses of the 
legislature at the last session, the Governor has signed it and of 
the ninety days that must elapse between the signing of the bill 
and the commencement of its operation as a law, seventy-five 
days have already passed.” 

“The bird of time hath but a little way to flutter and the said 
bird is on the wing,” Cappy quoted haphazardly. 

J. Augustus Redell nodded gravely but with a suspicion of 
mirth in his eyes. It was apparent to Mr. Skinner that the wag 
had come down to the office of the Ricks Lumber and Logging 
Company with his evil news for the sole purpose of seeing Cappy 
Ricks turn mental handsprings at the dread tidings. He was 
not disappointed. 

“Gus, for the love of a square deal, don’t sit there shaking 
your head like a soused squinch owl. What can we do to kill the 
infernal thing?” 

“Nothing, Cappy.” 

“Nothing?” Cappy’s voice was shrill with disappointment 
and incredulity. 

“Well, nothing within the short space 
of fifteen days.” 

“Your head needs mending, Augustus. 
We can hire some real lawyers and have 
them sue out a writ or something to have 
this crazy law declared unconstitutional. 
We'll say it’s discriminatory and unjust 
and unfair and confiscatory and class 
legislation. By the holy pink toed 
prophet! If I were an attorney I’d go 
before the Supreme Court and tell that 
rare assortment of dodo birds where to 
head in.” 

“Cappy, the law is a queer proposition. 
About the time a fellow gets mired in the 
law, clear up to his eyebrows, he discovers 
he doesn’t want any law at all, but equity.” 

“Yes, I know ’em like a book. They 
deal out nothing but justice and damned little of that. 
And come to think of it, that patent roofing crowd will 
hire as many lawyers—or liars—as we do to prove us all 
wrong. Might take the Supreme Court ten years to make 
up its mind that the law is unconstitutional, and in the 
or ead the lumbermen will have lost the California shingle 
trade.” 

“The only sensible thing is to invoke the referendum and put it 
up to the people at the general election next November.” 

“Surest thing you know, Gus. The people understand. 
That’s where we’ll get our equity. Referendum. That’s the 
ticket for soup. Skinner, start a referendum.” 

J. Augustus Redell held up a warning hand—traffic cop 
fashion. “The last boat has sailed, Cappy. It’s too late for a 
referendum.” 

“Gus, you picture of bad luck, you’re spoofing me.”’ 
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“Wrong—as usual. In order to invoke a referendum election 
it will be necessary for us to procure the signatures of a number 
of registered voters, together with their addresses and voting 
precincts, equal to five percent of the total number of votes cast 
for governor at the last election. That means that it would be 
up to us to procure, within the next two weeks, approximately 
thirty-five thousand signatures.” 

“My dear boy, you are, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 


losing your punch. We will engage three hundred and fifty - 


solicitors and each solicitor will procure one hundred signatures, 
Any boob can do that in two weeks.” 

“Granted, Cappy. But—under the law of this State the 
registrar of voters, or the county clerk in counties where they 
have no registrar of voters, must certify to the genuineness of 
the signatures in the counties where such signatures are obtained. 
The law takes cognizance of the fact that a public official cannot 
do this mighty job in a hurry and still be able to certify with a 
clear conscience that the list is not more or less fraudulent. 
Consequently a period of twenty days is allowed for the veri- 
fication and certification of the petition thus circulated in sections, 
Then the sections must be assembled and pasted together in an 
orderly manner, after which the completed petition must be 
taken to the Secretary of State, at the State capitol, and he 
certifies it to the Governor and issues a call or something for a 
referendum election, which acts as a bar to the operation of the 
act. However, if we fail to get our petition to the Secretary 
before midnight of the ninetieth day following the date of the 
signing of the bill by the Governor, the entire proceeding will 
be nux vodmica and the law will then stand.” 

“You're right, Gus,” Cappy sighed. ‘What we suffer from 
in this land of the flea and home of the knave is too doggoned 
much law and not enough equity.” He gazed at Skinner, who 
looked down shame-facedly at the carpet. Presently, in the 
deep silence that ensued, the general manager had a bright 
thought. 

“Mr. Ricks,” he declared, “I don’t think those registrars of 
voters and county clerks ever take the trouble to verify the 
signatures. That’s a lot of work, Mr. Ricks. Just think of the 
labor of digging up the original registration blank of a voter 
and comparing the signature on it with the signature on_the 
referendum petition—not to mention the added labor of com- 
paring voting precincts and residences. Who ever heard of a 
public official who would sacrifice himself on the altar of duty?” 

“Skinner,” piped Cappy, “occasionally you have flashes of 
real genius. Come to think of it, who ever heard of a public 
servant coming down with nervous prostration as a result of 
overwork? Skinner, I’ll bet you a red apple to a secondhand 
wad of chewing gum that those birds 
just jab that petition with a rubber 
stamp and call it a day’s work. Now 
Gus admits we can procure the requisite 
number of signatures in time, and—er 
—ah—ahem! harumph-h-h! What. I 
mean to say is that if some way could be 
found to stimulate these public servants 
to the point where they would—ahem! 
hum-m-m! harumph-h-h! Skinner, I'll 
not be looked at in that critical manner. 
Confound your picture, sir i 

“Cappy Ricks,” J. Augustus Redell 
interrupted suavely, ‘occasionally you 
have flashes of real genius.” 

“Then for the love of a square deal, 
use your head and help me out,” Cappy 
complained. “You used to be fast on 
your feet and as cunning as a pet fox. 
‘ “Well, I haven’t given the matter much study, Cappy, 

“Pardon me for interrupting you,”’ Mr. Skinner now spoke up. 

“Time is the essence of this contract. Don’t you think that I, 


as president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso - 


ciation, should start my secretary to telephoning the I 
members notice of a special meeting of the Association, 0 
be held at eight o’clock tonight? We must start the 
rolling.” 

“No, no, no, Skinner, my boy. Gus, do you not agree with 
me that great bodies move slowly; that in a crisis such as the 
present, what we need to combat the enemy successfully is— 
er—ah—ahem! unit command—a one man despotism so @ 
speak?” 

“Such a course would have its advantages, Cappy—Pa® 
ticularly in the matter of that trifling detail which you have 9 
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eloquently described as stimulating public servants to an un- 
wonted activity with their red rubber stamps - 

_ “Hush!” Cappy whispered hoarsely. ‘The saintly Skinner 
is present. Gus, I think this entire job should be handled by 
aman in whom we may have implicit confidence. He must 
be a perfect corker of a man—a go-getting boy who will leap 
to this job and put it over with a bang. And he must not be 
known to the lumber trade. He must be a man who can con- 
veniently disappear when his task has been accomplished; the 
entire transaction must be done without the knowledge of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Skinner, 
you blithering idiot, get out of here. Beat it. Gus and I are 
going to have a pow-wow and make heap big medicine.” 

Mr. Skinner got up, bowed his thanks and retired, wrapped in 
Is customary sub-arctic dignity. Mr. Redell resumed: 

“The thing to do is for us to kill this bill by muzzling it with 
a referendum; when we have it muzzled we will engage some 
‘ompetent orators and press agents and proceed to educate the 
people of this State in the matter of roofing materials, law, 
¢quity and all the rest of it. By the time the November election 

$s around we'll have our public so well educated they’ll go to 
the polls and kill this infamous Housing Act.” 

“Correct—as usual, Gus.” 

“Whom would you suggest to handle the campaign?” 

would suggest our Mr. Peck, if at this moment he wasn’t 

a the steamer Golden State, somewhere off the Farallone 

ds and bound for Shanghai to take charge of our Far 
istern office.” 

each the chap whom you initiated into the Order of the Blue 


“He is, Gus. He’s a thirty-third degree member. Went 
all the chairs and all of the degrees the first night.” 


for 


“Skinner,” said Cappy in retrospection, 
“I felt so baghy I just cried like a fool 


and never had so much fun in my life.” 


‘He is scarcely known in this city.” 

“Not known at all. Came out of an army hospital, sold 
himself to us, made good within three months, all of which time 
he spent on the road, and has started for the Orient, practically 
a stranger to the local trade. Before the war he sold for a Port- 
land mill in the Middle West states.” 

“If we had a man like that fellow Peck,” Redell assured Cappy, 
“we wouldn’t have to worry about the job. We’d merely give 
him a bankroll and tell him what we wanted. After he had 
given us what we wanted he could take the next steamer for 
Shanghai and pass out of the picture.” 

Cappy drummed on his desk. ‘Gus, my.dear boy, I don’t 
quite see how we’re going to be able to avoid mixing a little bit 
of dirt with our legal defense. Of course we’re fighting a dirty 
crowd and we can’t be too chivalrous or too choosy about our 
weapons. Case of fight the devil with fire—and I hate to see 
Bill Peck burned.” 

“In view of the fact that he’s at sea, bound for Shanghai, I 
wouldn’t worry about him if I were you.” 

“Well of course, Gus, we might try decent methods before 
resorting to—— I think our consciences should be clear, Gus, 
if we do not directly or indirectly give Bill Peck any orders. 
We'll let him make his own balls and fire them himself. [I 
wonder if the Golden State has dropped her pilot yet. I'll see.” 

He caught up his desk telephone and instructed his exchange 
operator to get him the manager of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

“Hello,” he piped when the latter came on the line. ‘This 
is Alden P. Ricks speaking—of the Ricks Lumber and Logging 
Company and the Blue Star Navigation Company. Will you 


take a message from me over the phone and get it in the air 
immediately if not sooner . 
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“Queer fellow, Bill Peck. He 
believed he could swim to that 
trawler and he played his hunch.” 


man... Very well, sir. Thank you. This is the message. 
‘William E. Peck, aboard the s. s. Golden State. Come home 
if you have to swim home. You're wanted on the firing line.’ 
Sign that Cappy ... That’s all. Just plain Cappy. He'll 
understand. If I signed the message Alden P. Ricks it would be 
a command, but signing it Cappy puts an appeal in it—a sort 
of camouflaged S.O.S. Got all that? Many, many thanks. . . 
Reach him in five minutes, eh? Great rolling hoopsnakes! I 
call that service. Oh, by the way, when the answer comes do 
not wait to send a boy. Telephone it.” 

He hung up, reached for a scratch pad and wrote upon it four 
words. Then he folded the paper, tucked it in Redell’s coat 
pocket, sat back and commenced rubbing his hands and smiling 
like the head of an ancient fiddle. 

“That message will certainly sound like news from home to 
Bill Peck,” Redell commented. “‘Come home if you have to 
swim home.’ Fine little arm and a half and leg and a half task to 
seta man. Cappy, you forget Peck is a cripple.” 

“Well,” retorted Cappy, “he is not a mental cripple. That 
message is figurative, not literal, and Bill will interpret it to mean 
that he has my permission to do whatever is necessary to induce 
the master of the Golden State to turn back with him. But 
just for the sake of the argument, Augustus, I would bet con- 
siderable that if Bill ever learned to swim he learned it thoroughly. 


He is that sort. I’d wager that as a kid Bill Peck could swim 
with his hands tied behind him or his legs bound at knee or 
ankle. I have seen men do it and marveled at their speed. And 
Bill’s arm is not a half portion, it is three-quarters and a W 

lot better than no arm at all. His hind leg is weak and shott, 


but he can kick with it. If the pilot boat is available 
which I do not think she is at this hour—Bill will try to sél 
the master of the Golden State the idea that it would bea 
worthy act on the part of said master if he would turn bat 

and find it. If that fails he’ll do something else, but Tm 
laying odds of ten to one Bill Peck will hear the Macedoniaa 
yelp and come home.” 

“T’ll risk a hundred at those odds, Cappy.” 

“Consider your bet duly entered. Now, just to prove ® 
you how crazy I am, I'll bet you ten thousand to a thousal 
that scrap of paper I just tucked into your pocket bears upomil, 
in my well known chirography, an exact copy of the four W0 
answer Bill Peck is going to send me to my message.” 

“That isn’t humanly possible. You’re a wonderful little maa, 
Cappy Ricks, but you’re not a warlock nora clairvoyant noré 
magician. Only a lunatic would risk the loss of ten tho 
dollars in times like the present, but only an imbecile w 
hesitate to cover that bet. Cappy, you’re my meat.” : 

“Have a cigar,” Cappy Ricks replied. Ten minutes later his 
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desk phone rang. ‘Message from Bill Peck. Take the mes- 
sage, Gus,” he ordered. 

Redell took the message. Then he abstracted the scrap of 
paper from his pocket, read it, whistled softly, took out his 
check book and wrote a check in Cappy Ricks’s favor for the 
sum of one thousand dollars. 

“Bill Peck wirelesses in and says briefly: ‘It shall be done,’”’ 
he reported to Cappy and paid his bet like a gentleman. 

“So it shall,” said Cappy contentedly. 

it requires a courageous man to stand or fall by that motto. 

d give a cookie to know how he purposes doing it.” 

“He hadn’t given it any thought at the time he sent his 
message, but you can bet your entire bankroll he has started 
something already.”” The phone bell rang again and Cappy 
Picked up the receiver. ‘Ricks speaking,” he said, and listened 

tly for some thirty seconds. Then in equal silence, he hung 
up and faced his visitor. 

“The master of the Golden State wirelesses me that he was 
% far out at sea he simply could not consider turning around 
and busting his running schedule to oblige a passenger he didn’t 

W from Adc-’s off ox, so he refused to do it. The pilot boat 
Was hull down an hour ago. However, he adds that a little 
gasoline trawler, coming home from the Cordelia Banks, passed 
Within a hundred yards of the Golden State and that Bill Peck, 


after attracting the attention of the man at 
the wheel, leaped overboard and .started 
swimming for the trawler. The master of 
the Golden State. assures me he saw them 
fish Bill Peck out of the salt sea, so I think 
vou might as well take a chance, Gus, and 
fork oVer that other hundred.” 

“Match you for it. Two hundred or 
nothing,” Redell challenged. 

“I’m matching you, Gus.”” Cappy slammed 
a dollar down on his desk and held his hand 
over it. J. Augustus Redell did likewise, 
and simultaneously each uncovered his coin. 

“What though the cause be lost, all is not 
lost,” Redell quot- 
ed. “Well, I’ve 
saved a hundred, 
but I must say I 
was never more 
disappointed in a 
woman. I banked 
on Bill Peck’s wife 
to prevent his do- 
ing anything that 
tended to make her 
a widow. He must 
have frightened her 
to death jumping 
overboard like 
that.” 

“Why he had no 
other recourse. I 
had given him 
a direct command 
and I’m his chief. 
Queer fellow, Bill 
Peck. Believes in 
absolute obedience 
to a legal order; 
has loyalty to the 
job and the chief; 
if a thing can be 
done by a human 
being, Bill believes 
he is the human 
being who can do 
it if he’s told to. 
He believed he 
could swim from 
the Golden State 
to that trawler; he 
believed thetrawler 
would take the 
trouble to pick him 
up. Well, Gus, it’s 
been my expe- 
rience that the only 
fellows who amount 
to a hoot in a hollow are those who believe in themselves and 
then play their hunches. If I—excuse me while I answer the 
telephone, Gus . . . Hello, hello. Yes, Ricks speaking. Ah, 
Radio Corporation, eh? . . . Thank you very much, young 
lady. Any time you want to take a trip coastwise or down to the 
West Coast of South America or Cuba, you call up old Cappy 
Ricks. We’ve got a few steamers running in defiance of the 
sailors’ union, and the owners’ suites on same could take care of 
you and your girl friend or your mother very nicely—free gratis, 
my dear. Compliments of the Blue Star Navigation Company. 
Thank you. Good by.” 

He turned from the telephone. ‘Wireless from Mrs. Bill 
Peck. She says that I am not to worry and fret about what she 
thinks of my action in stealing her husband from her in mid- 
ocean on their honeymoon. Bill went overside with her blessing. 
She will await him in Honolulu.” 

“That girl’s a Go-getter herself, Cappy.” 

“T think so. I know she married one.” 

“Good heavens,” Mr. Redell murmured, “what will the har- 
vest be?” 

“A brood of thoroughbreds, I hope. Gus, this is certainly my 
busy day.” He pressed his desk buzzer and Mr. Skinner appeared 
with much the same promptitude as the genie who ac- 
corded Aladdin such flawless service. (Continued on page 108) 
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Autobiography 


they were almost always filled, for usually a large portion of 
my family spent the summer with me, and a number of guests 
came down for the week-ends; and heaven help the poor tired 
actor, actress or playwright who came down to Lillian Russell's 
house with the intention of spending a quiet week-end! 

I always had a group of girl friends whom I called my Farm 
Flirts. My sister Susie and her husband, Owen Westford, and 
their son were always summer guests, and my daughter Dorothy, 
just growing into ladyhood. There were Margaret Robinson, 
Irene Perry, Isadore Rush, Blanche Bates and several others 
who were certain to keep things moving. We had only two 
rules that had to be rigidly obeyed at Far Rockaway. Everyone 
who came down for the week-end had to exercise and be on time 
for meals. Under the trees on the lawn I had an outdoor 
gymnasium. I had a trainer come down every day in the week 
who initiated all the guests into the mysteries of the barbells 
and the punching bag, and everybody had to spend some time 
with him or with the medicine ball. Also there were fencing, a 
track, tennis, horses, and bicycle riding. 

Blanche Bates was a frequent visitor at the house on Long 
Island. We have been friends for many years and she came 

pezhaps next to my sisters in my love. As I have said before, 

my family was a little charmed circle of love for me in 

ree which I never felt the need of outside sympathy 

Ko and affection, but my sisters all loved Blanche 

ty as I did, and my family adopted her because 

me she was my friend. When I was living in 

town and Blanche on her farm in the 

country, I was quite accustomed to come 

home and find a note something like 
this on my dressing table: 


Dear Lady: I came in from the 
country today and had an unexpected 
invitation to a supper and dance. Of 
course I had nothing with me to wear, 

so I have dressed myself up in your 

togs and got a key from Maggie so I 

can get in tonight. Be sure and leave 

the latch off the door. Will see you at 
breakfast. 


HOSE five years spent 

almost continuously 

in New York with 

the Weber and Fields 
Company had many joys asso- 
ciated with them. I purchased a 
house in west Fifty-seventh Street, 
and I leased a house in Far Rock- 
away, Long Island, where I spent 
my summers. I took the big Leary 
House at Far Rockaway, which had 
enormous grounds around it and 
which offered me liberal oppor- 
tunities for entertaining when I was 
in the mood, and for solitude when 
I desired it. But I did not require 
much solitude. When I finished my sea- 
son of hard work each-year and had saved 
my money, I wanted to enjoy it in the sum- Sa 7s 
mer, so you may be sure I permitted nothing _ 


Blanche 


We were like sisters in the way 
we borrowed one another’s clothes 
and exhanged hats. During the wat 
when I was selling Liberty Bonds, 
that fact brought me an extra sale. 

Blanche was Playing in “Getting To- 
gether” at the Alvin Theater, Pitts- 
burgh, and I was selling Liberty Bonds 
between the acts. I waved a bond slip 
at the audience. “This is made out for 
$1000” I said. “Who will sign it?” Blanche 
came on the stage from a side entrance and 
said, “I’ll take it if you’ throw in that hat 
’ you are wearing!” I handed her the hat and 
a the slip, and she put on the hat carefully before 
she signed the slip, while the audience laughed 


whatever tostand in the way of a good time. 
This house was far enough back from the and applauded. a 
street—situated on a point well out towards the I first met Blanche when she was playing 
ocean—to prevent intruding onlookers. There Blanche Bates as “Cigarette” “Under Two Flags” in New York. I had always 
were fourteen guest rooms in the house, and in “Under Two Flags.” admired her as an actress, but I soon discove 
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‘ion of that as a friend she was still more 
guests tobeadmired. Ours is a friendship 
r tired that has weathered years and sepa- 
ussell’s ration and the marriage of both of 
us. Blanche is always a tonic. 
Farm Quiet, repressed as she is on the 
d, and stage, she is probably the only 
yrothy, actress today who can make emo- 
binson, tion effective without violence— 
others she unbottles her immense vitality 
ly two and energy off ; 
eryone stage, where she 
mn. time is a dynamo of 
utdoor action. 
e week At Far Rocka- 
arbells way Blanche was 
1e time always the center 
cing, a of motion and 
activity. She al- 
1 Long ways brought the 
e came most interesting 
before, and likable peo- 
r me in ple to join us, too. 
npathy One week - end 
;lanche she introduced 
yecause Mr. Frank Wor- 
ving in thing, an Eng- 
in the lish actor who 
0 come had been playing 
ng like in her company 
as leading man 
and whose ster- 
rected ling talent was 
e. Of just beginning to 
wear, be recognized in 
your America as it had 
at home. 
— He was one of 
ind: the finest men I 
= met — 
exceedingly quiet 
he but with a 
clothes of humor that 
the wer admirable. 
I remember that 
To. the evening he ar- 
ing +o tived, he sat very 
Pitts- : 
quietly in the 
y “™ tof our noisy 
pec crowd of merry- 
he makers until I 
Blanc Wnderedif he felt 
ree quite at home. 
one 
before four bridge 
Taughed yers in the 
Tom began tell- 
ig his partner 
aying i how stupid he Frank Worthing, t’.e English 
d —_ Was. He told him actor, who was always a wel- 
ss exact « legr ee come guest at Far Rockaway. 


Lillian Russell, with 
one of her favorite pets, 


in her Fifty-seventh 
Street New York home. 


and kind of denseness he possessed so far as cards were concerned, and 
he did not tell him so in kindly tones. The other players at the table 
managed to edge into the quarrel, and for a time it looked as if our 
pleasant week-end party was not to be so cordial. Then suddenly the 
offender who had called forth the initial outburst walked away from the 
table and out to the veranda. Blanche Bates, looking distressed at 
the unhappy turn things had taken, touched Mr. Worthing on the 
arm. “Take his place,” she whispered; and then aloud, ‘“‘Here’s a 
fourth, gentlemen; I guarantee him as a bridge player of wisdom.” 
Mr. Worthing bowed to the three who sat, still angry, at the table. 
“Will you wait just a moment?” he asked courteously, and walked 
out of the room. There was a silent wait of some time. Everyone 
felt the constraint in the air. Presently in walked Mr. Worthing 
and sat down at the table. For a second we all stared, and then 
everyone laughed, even the ill humored bridge players; for he wore 
a fencing mask that covered his face and breast and carried two 
pistols we used for target practice! He slammed the pistols down 
on the table, one at each hand, in the manner of Western gamblers. 
“Now,” he said in a terrifying tone, “let’s play cards—and no 
nonsense, either!’’ 
The tension disappeared and all went merrily again. 
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Not long after the termination of the Weber & Fields engage- 
ment we produced a racing play called “Wildfire” by Mr. 
George Broadhurst and Mr. George Hobart. We toured the 
entire first year and had a delightful success everywhere we 
played. We lived many months in a private car that season. 
As private car life is very lonesome without company, I was 
careful to engage some principals who-could play bridge in order 
to pass many of the hours pleasantly that we spent in travel. 

San Francisco, which we visited on tour, had another attraction 
aside from the wonderful attraction of friends, for it was there 
I could humor my hobby—Chinese porcelain. The steamers 
arriving from China and Japan brought many fascinating things. 

Things that came from Japan did not interest me, with one 
exception—Japanese spaniels. I have never been without one 
or two since I secured my first one. I found four of the prettiest 
“Jap dogs” in San Francisco that I had ever seen and I purchased 
them all. I kept one with me and sent the other three back to 
New York. Sad to relate, two of the little dogs died before they 
arrived in New York, but my friend, who took them with her, 
delivered one of them safely at my home. 

I am not partial to the lap dog so called. To me little dogs 


them he asked, “Would five dollars be too much?” [ gai 
“Qh, no!” and I gave him a twenty dollar bill, for which 
he thanked me profusely. 

In all my searching for antique Chinese porcelain I had never 
seen anything like these little old Chinese boxes. I treasured 
them carefully and when I arrived in New York I took them 
to Duveen’s. Sir Henry Duveen said: “If they are what | 
think they are they are worth a thousand dollars each. If you 
will leave them with me, I will study them carefully and tel} 
you all I can find out about them.” 

When I returned a few days later, Sir Henry came forward 
took one little box out of each pocket and said, ‘Miss Russell, 
where did you find these? They are wonderful.” I told him 
the story of how I had obtained them. All he said was: “| 
will give you $1000 each for them now. They must be older 
than the Sung dynasty, A. D. 960, as I find the porcelain of 
vitreous stoneware was made previous to that date, and the 
only decoration known was in imitation of bronze, called the 
first Celedon.” Curiously, it has so happened that several 
of the oldest and rarest pieces of my Chinese collection came into 
my possession at small cost while many of the other pieces cost 


are amusing companions and I 
like to have one or two around. 
They indicate life and they de- 
mand care. And there is noth- 
ing more delightful to see than a 
child with a little well bred dog 


that has been brought up with ~ 


him—and if the child is taught 
to love it, and to understand 
that the dog is one of God’s 
creatures the same as he is, it 
teaches the child kindness, con- 
sideration and protecting love. 

When we left San Francisco 
on our way back East, of course 
our first stop was San José, 
where I had an opportunity to 
ovtain two of the most remark- 
able pieces of Chinese porcelain 
I have ever seen. 

A sweet old priest came to see 
me at the theater one night 
and brought with him a small 
carved wooden box which con- 
tained, most carefully wrapped 
in old Chinese silk, two very 
small bronze figures. At least 
I thought they were bronze 
when I opened the box—but 
upon examining them I dis- 
covered that they were two 
porcelain figures. One was the 
Chinese Foo Dog, which means 
protection of the home, and the 
other was the Chinese God of 
Happiness, the little fat man 
with a broad smile. 

The Foo Dog had the appear- 
ance of green bronze and the 
happy man looked like brown 
bronze. I also discovered that 
they separated in the middle 
into boxes. I did not know 
just what they were, but took 
a chance and asked him how 
much he wanted for them. He 
told me they were given to him 
by a great mandarin in China 
for some kindness he had*done 
for him many years ago. He 
told me those little boxes were 
very old but were of no use to 
him, and if he could sell them to 
me he might be able to help some 
poor person with the money. 
When I asked him how much 
he wanted me to pay him for 


An interesting 
early picture of 
Lillian Russel] 


As WE went to press with this issue we were shocked 
by the news of the death of 


Mrs. Lillian Russell Moore 


COSMOPOLITAN shares with the rest of the coun- 

try the sense of loss that Lillian Russell’s death 
brings. To the Editorial Staff association with her in 
the publication of her Reminiscences has meant a 
delightful friendship and a joyful experience that will 
be cherished in the memory. 


AMONG the closing acts of her life was the prepara- 

tion of these Reminiscences. Characteristically, 
she wrote every word of the autobiography herself. 
She spent an arduous year going through trunks full 
of old letters and photographs, reading thousands 
of clippings, even visiting tombstones to get correct 
family records, and writing and rewriting until the 
result satisfied her. 


ER Reminiscences, therefore, are not, as is the 

case with so many “autobiographies,” the product 
of a collaborator. And while, as she herself would 
be the first to acknowledge, they may not be bril- 
liantly “literary,” they do bear the stamp of Lillian 
Russell’s personality as America and the world loved 
it—simple, spontaneous, generous, sincere, unspoiled 
and vibrant with humor. 


me thousands of dollars each, 
Our tour continued, taking 
in all the large cities, for the 
balance of the season. Life 
in the private car became like 
home to us. Several members 
of the company lived with me 
just for companionship. Wher- 
ever the slightest occasion pre 
sented itself to give a party, 
such as on holidays or birthdays 
I gave it for the entire company. 
We had many amusing ex- 
periences on our tour in some of 
the small cities. Several kind 
hearted women believed that 
because we lived in a car we 
must be hungry, for they 
brought us not only jellies and 
preserves but pans of biscuits, 
home made pies and pots of 
pork and beans. I did not 
want to disillusion them, for 
they were happy in their desire 
to do good and help the poor; 
but had any one of those sweet 
women taken a peek in the in- 
side of the Elysian, the Ply- 
mouth Rock or any of the 
luxurious private cars I lived in, 
with their comfortable brass 
beds, bathrooms with showers 
as well as bright silver and fine 
china and all the luxuries of the 
markets, to say nothing of 
the popovers, hot biscuits and 
pies of Robert, our wise colored 
cook, they would have bees 
surprised. Life was made very 
comfortable for me while I was 
touring. We equalized rest and 
exercise, and lived as normally 
as we would have done at home 
—and perhaps more so. 
But home is a wonderful thing, 
especially to the people of my 
profession. Traveling as much 
as we do sickens us of hotel. 
To be sure we get the best we 
can on the road, but the bet 
in any hotel is not to be com 
pared with one comfortable 
room furnished with one’s - 
things; and a meal of a wel 
cooked chop and a baked potat® 
tastes far better to me than 
best dinner any hotel can serve 


The final instalment of Lillian Russell’s Reminiscences cells “How I became a news- 
paper writer” and describes her recent activities—in September COSMOPOLITAN. 
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“Any man 
has been blessed be- 
yond his deserts,” said - 
Doyle, “who wins the 
devotion of one thor- 

oughbred woman.” 
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‘6 A NY man has been blessed beyond his deserts who wins 


the devotion of one thoroughbred woman.” 
Elmer Hoyt’s friend proceeded slowly in this mat- 
ter of offering advice looking toward a healing of the 
breach in the Hoyt family. 

Mr. Hoyt’s secretary, Ellabel Grey, whom both men had 
characteristically forgotten, rustled the pages of her notebook 
to attract attention to herself and then rose suggestively. 

“Yes, Miss Grey,’”’ Mr. Hoyt replied to her unspoken question, 
“that will be all for the present. I’ll sign that Faber-Colwell 
letter tonight before I go. The others can wait until 
tomorrow.” 

“I know Vera is a thoroughbred.” Elmer picked up his end 
of the conversation as soon as the stenographer had left the 
fice. “I’m just as aware of it today as I was five years ago 
when I married her out from under your very nose. But, darn 
it, why can’t she do just some one thing to please me? If I order 

to go one way all hades can’t keep her from racing off in 
txactly the opposite direction.” 

Tim Doyle appraised his friend quizzically. “It’s funny that 
4man who can run an office and a factory with seven thousand 
hands like clockwork can’t boss one household successfully.” 

“Not so funny either. In the factory if I tell ’em to do some- 
thing a certain way nobody comes back at me with, ‘I’m sorry, 
dear, but no one wears rubbers any more and I haven’t a pair 
that would go on over my satin slippers anyway.’. What are 
you laughing at, you darned hyena?” 

_ Nothing except at the insignificance of life’s most significant 
imitations. You ought to know better than to try to get your 
own Way with a woman.” 

I get my own way with some women,” Elmer began. 


Ennis Stivers 

“So your wife will allege,” Tim interrupted, “in her suit for 
divorce, which I am hoping we can avert.” 

“And I’m darned if I see why. You have everything to gain 
if we separate. She’ll turn to you and you’ve always loved 
her—do yet, don’t you?” 

“Yes. And I think maybe that she might turn to me, just as 
you say. But it would be a makeshift way of living and I don’t 
believe that even I would be happy under it. She liked me but 
you swept her off her feet.” 

“May I go into my husband’s office?”” Vera was asking Ellabel 
outside the door. Ellabel was subconsciously translating short- 
hand to type while her conscious mind was mulling over the 
statement she had just heard about the scarcity of thoroughbreds 
among the members of her sex. 

“Mr. Doyle is with Mr. Hoyt at present, Mrs. Hoyt,’’ Ellabel 
replied just as impersonally as possible. 

“TI know. That’s why I want to go in—just to get him out 
of the ogre’s contaminating clutches.” 

Vera, taking her right for granted, brushed by the watchdog 
of the sanctum and opened the ground glass door. 

“Hello, old dears!” she hailed gaily. ‘I’ve come to say 
good by. I’mon my way West. They handle this un-marriage 
thing much better out there among the mountain tops.” 

“T’ve been talking to Elmer about that very matter,” said 
the friend of the family. ‘A few concessions all around would 
avert this trouble.” 

“Not now,” Vera laughed and then instantly sobered. “I’ve 
glimpsed the open sea and I must go on now even if I find out 
that my heart is the anchor I’m cutting loose from. Yow've 
always said I made phrases,” she apologized to her husband. 
“Forgive me for that Jast one. I’ve a taxi below and I'm going 
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“I can hope.” sighed Tim, “that some day you will change. but if not——" “Then,” said Vera, “I think I'll 


now before any well meaning goose tries to shake my determi- 
nation. You'll take me to the station, Tim? No, you can’t 
come, Elmer. It just isn’t done.” 

As she edged toward the door her husband got up from his 
desk where he had impolitely sat during the interview and 
approached. ‘And I don’t think I ought to kiss you good by 
either,” she continued hastily. ‘I don’t believe it would be 
good medicine for me on my trip or that—oh dear, there, 
I’ve kissed you against my better judgment and I’m going 
to cry! Come on, Tim, help me over this hard place. Slam 
the door shut after us because I’m afraid I could never close 
it myself.” 

They, Tim and Vera, were out in the hall. Tim closed the 
door very gently, leaving it a trifle ajar, in fact. 

“T won't cry,” Vera affirmed. “T’ll talk about something 
else entirely. That word entirely is something I learned from 
you, Tim. It’s very Irish. I think maybe I might like to go 
to Ireland after my—oh darn, everything I think of-only leads 
up to one subject!” 

Inside the office the boss of seven thousand hands stood 
wondering why his ability to handle many men had let him go 
so far in the mismanagement of one woman. 

Now that she was gone he saw her rather more clearly than 
when she had stood before him. 

She was a thoroughbred in appearance—Elmer admitted that. 
Slim, always unobtrusively dressed, with gray eyes that once in a 
great while could flash flame-green when the frontier of her 
patience was crossed too far, she was a woman who did not 
attract your attention so much the first time you met her as 
she did always after that. Her mouth was a little crooked—not 
much but enough so that you could apply the phrase “wist- 


fully cynical” to it. There were a few honest freckles on her 
nose. There would have been many on her hands but she wore 
gloves almost always out of doors. The perfume she used 
was not very sweet. Instead there was a curiously 
aftermath to her presence which tantalized you when she was 
away. 

The elusive fragrance of her was there in his office 
now although she had been gone ten minutes. He looked 
around. It seemed as if she must have come in the door 
again. 

eShe was not there but her scarf lay on the floor. It was one 
that he had never seen before—all her clothing was new, he 
remembered that now—but apparently she still clung to her 
time brand of perfume. He picked up the scarf, a wisp of greet- 
gold gossamer, and held it to his face. It was curious to discover 
how intangible was her ghost presence. It was as if her cool 
fingers almost caressed the palm of his hand only to vanish when 
he tried to grasp them. 

At the railway station a lady who wore a gray veil as a sott 
of half mourning for anticipated grass widowhood made 
man who accompanied her walk up and down with her on the 
cement platform alongside her train. Z 

“I wish I hadn’t arrived until just in time for the train t 
leave,” she declared. “It was from this station, Tim, that we 
started on our honeymoon. That was the day I discovered for 
the first time that a man can love a woman so tenderly that tt 
makes him cry. Did you know that, Tim?” 

“Lord yes, but I’m trying not to show it!” of 
“You dear.” She pressed his arm for the non-verbal part 
her reply. “It’s wonderful of you to try to distract my attentio? 
—to induce a sort of an ‘off with the old love, on with the new 
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marry you. It would seem good to belong to someone.” 


frame of mind—but it’s no use. I’m hopelessly sentimental and 
inside of me a great big coward is reminding me that I left my 
nice new thirty dollar scarf in my husband’s office and that I 
ought to go back and find it and incidentally discover if he’d 
let me get away again.” 

“Come on, let’s,”’ urged the Irishman hopefully. 

“Thanks,” she said, turning abruptly the other way. “The 
fact that you are in favor of it was all that I needed to bolster 
up my resolution to go on with my plans.” 

“All aboard!’ announced the porter. 

‘I'm damned!” the man declared. 
mean,” 

“Ican’t.” She was climbing on to the Pullman steps. “But 
Elmer says that what makes a woman do the opposite of what 
4man suggests is pure blankety blank darn cussedness. Take 
good care of the old darling for me. Good by, Tim. I love 
you—both.”” 

The man on the platform faded from her sight long before the 
train was out of the shed even. Her eyes were all blurred with 

beginnings of her night of tears. 

Back in the office where the heart of her was lagging A. W. 
0. L. the president of the Hoyt Company stuffed a gold gossa- 
mer scarf guiltily into the drawer of his desk when someone 
— on the door and entered five seconds later, according to 

m. 
_ “It's the Faber-Colwell letter,” Ellabel explained painstak- 
ingly when she saw that he did not know why she was there. 
ou said you wanted to sign it.” ; 
The perfume wraith of Vera was still in the room. Even yet 


he did not see the honest sympathy that was shining in Ellabel’s 
gentle brown eyes. 


“Explain what you 


II 


Emer Hoyt was the sort of man who would 

never be apt to believe in spiritism, disarmament 
-or Carpentier. You could tell by looking at him 

that he could be convinced only by the solid 
facts of life—that a bank statement would thrill 
him while poetry would leave him cold. 

In appearance he was painfully homely. Besides 
that he was thick through and solid in the way 
that a bulldog or a grand piano is solid—not 
without grace of a sort if your eyes were not too 
much accustomed to looking at grayhounds. His 
hair was gray—quite gray for a man in his thirties 
—and unruly with a magnificent cowlick that 
gave him a boyish appearance even when he 
scowled and muttered thunder. 

His was not a perfect character. This should 
make him easily understandable to the rest of 
us. There was a lot of bulldog there, too— 
bulldog and cooing dove being his fifty-fifty com- 
position. In other words Elmer was no iron 
hand in a plush mitten. On the contrary he wore 
hardware gauntlets but the fist inside was some- 
times pretty mushy. You can guess what a 
woman would be apt to do to him after she found 
that out. Until then she ate out of his hand. 

The action for divorce was carried through with 
scarcely any help ftom Elmer at all. He was 
served with various and sundry papers which he 
read through with interest before consigning 
them to the waste basket. There came a time 
when he was given the alternative of paying the 
alimony in monthly instalments or in a lump 
sum. His own attorney advised the latter course 
and Elmer adopted it, although—and this he told 
to no one—he quadrupled the amount asked for. 
He had half a million in bonds of the Govern- 
ment and other organizations almost equally 
stable which he had picked up during the boom 
days of the war, and he turned them all over to 
Vera. Why not? He could make more and she 
must never, never suffer any hardship that his 
efforts might avert. 

“It is characteristic of you to be a lot more 
than generous,” she wrote him in unofficial com- 
ment on his action. “I have to fight very hard 
to remember the flaws—do I put it mildly?—in 
your character to keep from being sorry for myself 
at losing you. It would have made it much easier 
for me if you had made me sue you to get one- 
steenth of this sum. Still, I suppose everyone, 
even one’s ex-husband, has redeeming traits. 
No one could successfully deny your princely treatment of 
your crushed flower, meaning by that me.” 

After that he did not hear from her any more directly. She 
went to Egypt—that was in the papers because she bought a 
mummy there—and then disappeared through the bottle neck 
called Suez and was swallowed up for a time in the Orient. 
Apparently she was exercising her rights to freedom with a 
vengeance. Elmer did not blame her though he himself did 
not have the same impulse. 

He could not have done it anyway. Business required all of 
his attention just then. Anyone who was not in a trance will 
recollect that there was an industrial depression about that 
time which came on slowly but portentously, leaving in its wake 
a lot of perfectly good manufacturing concerns flatter than 
pancakes. 

It hit the Elmer Hoyt Company—which made pianos—right 
where it hurt the worst. Having got rid of his surplus in a 
magnificent gesture, Elmer had to get right down to brass tacks 
when the sales department reportedaslump. There was nothing 
to tide him over the rainy weather, no mountain tops to take 
refuge on until the flood should subside. 

Just meeting the payroll was a well nigh Herculean task. 
Elmer and his secretary often worked late into the night battering 
at cost figures that obstinately refused to shrink before their 
assaults. Elmer always apologized for making Ellabel stay 
overtime and Ellabel always assured him that she was glad to 
do it. Elmer could not know he was a hero to the gray mouse 
who inhabited his office, that she treasured the opportunity to 
render little acts of service not paid for by the check which he 
gave her twice a month. 

Now if Ellabel had been a magazine girl all full of Plans and 
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efficiency, this might be the tale of how she ferreted out the 
leaks in the production cost and suggested the short cuts which 
would tighten up the organization and float it securely across 
the perilous, stormy ocean to a calm and secure prosperity on 
the other side. 

But unfortunately Ellabel didn’t have an efficiency idea under 
her hair net. It was seldom, if ever, that she had original 
thoughts of any kind. Her purpose in life was to serve and to 
adore. Many a sleepless night she had spent in worry just 
because Elmer had talked his troubles out loud to her in the 
course of the day’s work. 

But Ellabel was a miscast wife and mother instead of a 
business whirlwind entirely surrounded by shirtwaist and skirt. 
Ellabel didn’t even wear the s. and s. above mentioned. She 
rather ran to one piece dresses, even fluffy ones in the summer 
time, and not so very commonsense shoes, and the money she 
spent for stockings seemed scarcely justified unless you happened 
to notice where she wore them. Ellabel was not very pretty, 
she was not very tall, she was not very noticeable in any way. 
You might have thought her the loveliest girl in the world if you 
happened to love her, but for some reason or other no one did. 
She was a wonderful piece of work, all right, but she had no 
talking points, as the sales department would say. 

Even Elmer, who was lonely, who was worried, who was 
thrown with her constantly, never let his eyes dwell upon her 
speculatively when he was not discussing something directly 
with her. 

Elmer’s armor against the opposite sex was not the fact that 
he resented the desertion of Vera. On the contrary he rather 
approved of the action she had taken—it was in accordance 
with his idea of her spirit. Instead of feeling any rancor against 
her, his general attitude, if he had consciously analyzed it, was 
that of hoping that she was having a good time. An ex-husband 
seems out of place in the réle of mother bird but that was the 
kind of fauna that Elmer was. Vera had always been a sort of 
a child to him and the facts in the case were not altered merely 
because she had called him a few harsh names in the semi- 
privacy of a judge’s chamber and the judge had signified 
officially that he didn’t blame her. 


III 


THERE came a day when even an efficiency expert could have 
done nothing but hold up his hands after examining the affairs 
of the Hoyt Piano Company. Elmer, who had hung on desper- 
ately in the hope that the highly advertised return to prosperity 
would arrive in time to supply him with a parachute, had 
crowded his credit to the last notch. 

But the reaction had failed to arrive. A petition in bank- 
ruptcy was the next thing in order. 

The day that the factory was closed for good was the hardest 
in Elmer’s life. The silence of those shops that he had created 
out of nothing accused him like the voice of doom—accused him 
of being an utter failure. 

It was the final blow against his conceit. The divorce had 
been the first one. Elmer had always thought of himself as 
superior to people, to conditions, to things, and now the rules 
of life had floored him, had tagged him for the discard. His 
own two hands, whose strength had been his pride and boast, 
could not make the world his oyster no matter who said him 
nay. 

A headstrong man takes a long time to subdue but when once 
he is defeated the disaster is utter. 

Elmer came into the office after lunch with a small but heavy 
package which he dropped into the drawer of his desk without 
opening it. Ellabel, who had entered with him—they two were 
alone in the building—noted the circumstance without paying 
any particular attention to it at the time. 

Ellabel was quite as depressed as Elmer himself. She knew 
this was the last day and she dreaded the words with which he 
would dismiss her. Why, she had never had any job but this 
one, had never responded to any desk buzzer but his. And 
tomorrow 

There was the buzzer now. It sounded like a bomb explosion 
in the silent outer office. Ellabel jumped so hard that she found 
herself on her feet hastening toward the door of the private 
office as if in response to a fire alarm before she realized quite 
what it was. 

He had some money spread out on his desk. 

“Your salary,” he said, indicating it. ‘I have to pay you in 
cash this time. My checks are worth only a few cents on the 
dollar.” 


She looked at the money without taking it. There was 
good deal of silver, even several nickels in the pile. 

“Have you any left for yourself?” she asked. 

He smiled. “Plenty. More than I shall need.” He pickeq 
up her salary and dropped it into her pocket. “There you are 
I’m sorry to say that this is good by, Ellabel. I hope you yi 
be very happy and successful and ” His mind seemed to 
stray for a moment. Then he jerked it back. “——And ajj 
that sort of thing.” 

She got out of the private office without betraying herself by 
she stopped at her own desk for a good cry before leaving for 
the street. It had to be done and Ellabel believed in doing 
one’s emoting in private. 

She was still sitting there blotting tears when she heard Mr. 
Hoyt cross the floor of his private office and shoot the bolt on 
the door with a click. 

Why? 

Never, in her recollection, had the private office been locked 
before. There had never been any need. With herself on guard 
outside the door no mere contraption of iron and steel could 
assure greater security. 

But of course he was thinking now that she was gone. How 
could any man guess that emotion would detain her? Still, 
what need to shut out the emptiness of that outer office? There 
was no danger that any of the clerks would come back to work 
without pay. 

It was at that point that she remembered the small, heavy 
package which he had put in the drawer of his desk, thought of 
it with an ill suppressed gasp of dread and horror. In her 
fearful imagination she could picture him opening it now—was 
it the faint rustle of paper wrappings which caught her ear? 

Ellabel half rose in a panic, involuntarily bracing herself for 
the shock that might come any second but which every taut 
nerve in her body cried out to her to avert. Her instinct shouted 
to her, “Stop it; it must not happen,” and her poor, rescurceless 
mind groped futilely for a ways and means, scampered vainly 
here and there for the outlet. 

Like most timid persons recourse to actual violence did not 
occur to her. The simple expedient of hurling the dictionary 
through the ground glass door never once suggested itself. No— 
what Ellabel was trying to think out was some plausible and 
legitimate reason for tapping on the door and asking to speak to 
her erstwhile employer. What she would do then did not 
immediately concern her. For the moment her imperative 
need was for an excuse to be at his side. Perhaps inspiration 
would come. Perhaps, also, her fears were groundless and the 
sight of him would reassure her. But she had to know. How? 
How? How? 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

The tension of horror on her nerves relaxed slowly as she 
realized that the noise came from someone pounding on the 
outer door of the office, which was secured with a spring lock. 

At first she was minded to ignore the interruption. What 
time had she now for outside affairs? She wondered if Mr. 
Hoyt, insulated by the wall of his private office, had heard, if, 
hearing, it had caused him to wait. 

Automatically, while she was thinking, her feet took her to 
the door. In the midst of tragedy the subconscious mind 
responds foolishly to accustomed calls. 

Once at the door she opened it. 

“Telegram fer Mr. Hoyt,” announced a voice even as the doot 
began to move. 

Ellabel took it mechanically and signed as was her custom. 

Not until the door was closed again did she grasp the fact that 
in this doubtless trivial message she had her excuse for violating 
legitimately the privacy imposed by that locked inner office. 

With a rejoicing heart but with feet that seemed to drag, 9 
fearful was she that they would not carry her over the intervening 
space in time, she crossed to the ground glass partition an¢ 
rapped timidly. 

There was a startled rustle of papers inside and then, after 
an interminable five seconds, the sound of feet crossing the floor 
and the click of the bolt. He opened the door and stood, dis 
heveled, wondering, on the threshold. : 

“A telegram, Mr. Hoyt,” she said trying to seem official, to 
keep the tremor of emotion out of her voice. 3 

“Oh!” he said, taking it without any particular show of interest 
“Tt can’t be anything of importance. I didn’t know thea: yo 
were still here.” ad “and 

“There were some things I had to do,” she apologized, “4 
I’ve left my silver pencil somewhere.” She crowded past 
into the office. “Possibly it is on your desk.” 
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Elmer had always thought of himself as superior to people 


Before he could stop her she had crossed to his massive flat- 
topped table and with an attempt at casualness had snatched 
aside the spread-out newspaper which covered the space just in 
front of his chair. 

There lay exactly what she had suspected, new, cold, sinister 
looking. He had hidden it hastily when she had rapped. She 
had been not a second too soon. Had his own instinctive 
Tesponse to a rap at the door not been as positive as hers 
she might have been too late anyhow. 

As It was she sighed with relief. Something was gained no 
matter if the next step was not quite clear. She looked at her 
employer for help. He was blushing with shame, with the 
Mortification of a masculine soul which has been caught in a 
naked weakness. 

T was getting ready for a western trip,”’ he explained vaguely, 


and circumstances, and now the rules of life had floored him. 


“out inthe mountains, you know, where things are still pretty wild.” 
She did not pay his lie the courtesy of a reply. “Why did you 

even dare to think of such a thing?” she accused, flaring up 

hotly at the remembrance of the terror he had caused her. 

“T couldn’t see anything else,” he offered, making no further 
evasion. “There is no reason why I should explain to you that 
I know of, and I doubt if you would understand, but from my 
point of view a man who owes thousands of dollars to people 
who cannot afford to lose and who has only one means of paying 
has no alternative but to take that means.” 

Seeing that she did not comprehend he continued: “Life insur- 
ance. It isn’t quite enough but it will help.” 

She seemed unconvinced. “I don’t know why I should argue 


with you about it or why you should make the path of honor 
more difficult for me,’’ he went on 


(Continued on page 133) 
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CHAPTER XIV 


S SHE dressed the next morning Grace hummed and 
whistled, happy in the consciousness that before the 
day ended she would see Trenton again. The roman- 
tic strain in her warmed and quickened at the thought. 

Even if they were to part for all time and she should go through 
life with his love only a memory, it Would be a memory precious 
and ineffaceable and that would sweeten and brighten all her 
years. 

In his workman’s garb as she had seen him at Kemp’s she 
idealized him anew. If it had been his fate to remain a laborer, 
his skill would have set him apart from his fellows. He could 
never have been other than a man of mark. It was a com- 
pensation for anything she might miss in her life to have known 
the love of such a man. She was impatient with herself and 
sought the lowest depths of self-abasement for having doubted 
him. She should never again question his sincerity or his 
wisdom, but would abide by his decision in all things. 

When she reached the living room her father was already gone, 
and her mother seemed troubled about him. 

“‘He was excited and nervous when he came home last night,” 
said Mrs Durland. ‘He hardly slept and he left an hour ago 
saying he’d get a cup of coffee on his way through town. I’m 
afraid things haven’t been going right with him. It would be 
a terrible blow if the motor didn’t turn out as he expected.” 

“Let’s just keep hoping, mother; that’s the only way,”’ Grace 
replied cheerily. “They wouldn’t be wasting time on it at 
Kemp’s if there wasn’t something in it.” 

“T guess you're right there,” interposed Ethel. ‘‘Kemp has 
the reputation of being a cold-blooded proposition. And I 
suppose the great Trenton values his own reputation too much 
to recommend anything that hasn’t got money in it.” 
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“Poor foolish men will persist in going into business 
to make money, not for fun,” Grace drawled. “{ 
suppose Gregg and Burley don’t sell insurance just 
as a matter of philanthropy.” 

“T heard you rolling up in an automobile last night,” 
Ethel persisted. ‘You seem to be getting the benefit 
of somebody’s money!” 

“Ethel!” cried her mother despairingly. 

“Let her rave,” replied Grace calmly. “When 
Mr. Burley drives Ethel home from the office it’s an 
act of Christian kindness but if I get a lift it’s a sin.” 

“I’m not ashamed to é/i who brings me home 
anyhow,” Ethel flung at her. ; 

“Neither, for that matter, am I! It was Mr. 
Thomas Ripley Kemp himself who brought me home 
last night. He’d taken Irene and me for a drive.” 

“So that was it! I thought I recognized the car. 
Kemp! I suppose he’s getting tired of Irene and is 
looking for another girl.” 

“Well, dearie, he hasn’t said anything about it,” 
Grace replied. ‘But you never can tell!” 

Grace found a brief note in the society column of 
the morning paper recording Mrs. Trenton’s depart- 
ure, and an editorial ridiculing her opinions. Else- 
where there were interviews with a dozen prominent 
men and women on Mrs. Trenton’s lecture, all 
expressing disapproval of her ideas. 

Grace carried the newspaper with her to the trolley 
and on the way downtown reread these criticisms of 
Mrs. Trenton with keenest satisfaction. Mrs, Tren- 
ton was not a great woman animated by a passion 
for humanity but narrow, selfish and bigoted. She 
thought again of the encounter at Miss Reynolds's, 
and with renewed sympathy for Trenton. After all he had met 
the difficult situation in the only way possible. He had said once 
that he didn’t understand his wife, and Grace consoled herself 
with the reflection that probably no one could understand her, 
least of all her husband. 

In the course of the day Grace learned from Irene that Kemp, 
who was on the entertainment committee for a large national 
convention, had decided to ask several friends among the visitors 
to The Shack. 

“It won’t be a shocker like some of Tommy’s parties—only a 
little personal attention for a few of the old comrades,” said 
Irene. ‘You and Ward can see as little of the rest of the bunch 
as you please. Tommy has promised me solemnly to let booze 
alone. I suppose his wife will never know how hard I’ve worked 
to keep him straight! Ridiculous, isn’t it! When that woman 
came back from California Tommy hadn’t touched a drop fora 
month, and he’s been doing wonderfully ever since. The g 
lady was so pleased with his appearance and conduct that she 
beat it for New York last night to buy clothes and by the time 
she gets back I’ll be ready to release my mortgage on Tommy for 
good and all. I’ve broken the news to him gently and he’s been 
awfully nice about it. This is really my farewell party with 
Tommy—it’s understood on both sides.” : 

Grace was wondering whether the party at The Shack might 
not mark also her last meeting with Trenton, and alternating 
between hope and fear her mind roved the future. 

It was to be a party of ten, Grace learned after Irene had con- 
ferred with Kemp by telephone at the lunch hour. For the edi- 
fication of the strange men Irene had provided three other girls 
who had, as Irene said, some class and knew how to amuse tif 
business men without becoming vulgar. Grace knew these 
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—they were variously employed downtown—but she 
would never have thought of asking them to go ona 


“party.” 
party Il 


Jerry had been reinforced by a colored cateress 
and the country supper produced at The Shack 
proved to be a sumptuous dinner. Kemp had brought 
from his well stocked cave on the farm the ingredients 
jor a certain cocktail known by his name throughout 
the corn belt. The Tommy Kemp was immediately 
pronounced the last word in cocktails—a concoction 
which,one of the visitors declared, completely annulled 
and set aside the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as an insolent assault 
upon both the personal liberty and the palate of man. 

Kemp was in the gayest of spirits; the party was 
wholly to his taste. The men he entertained were 
conspicuously successful, leaders in the business and 
social life of their several cities. Irene had confided 
to Grace that there were at least ten millions of good 
money represented in the party. 

The dinner seemed endlessly long. Now and then 
Grace felt the reassuring pressure of Trenton’s hand, 
but the gentleman on the other side of her, under 
the mellowing influence of champagne piled upon the 
Tommy Kemps he had imbibed, was making violent 
bve to her; and his elaborate tributes of adoration 
could not be wholly ignored. Seeing that Trenton 
was talking little, Kemp, still sober, thanks to Irene’s 
watchfulness, addressed him directly. 

‘I've got news for you, Ward. At five o’clock this afternoon 
closed a deal for Cummings’s plant. Bought Isaac Cummings’s 
controlling interest and for better or worse the darned thing’s 
mine. Please, everybody, drink to good luck!” 

“We don’t know what it’s about but we’re for you, Tommy,” 

ed one of the girls. 

‘I thought you said you’d never do it, Tommy,” said Trenton, 
sulling at his friend and lifting his champagne glass, reversed 
sit had stood on the table. 

Kemp protested that this was bad luck and ordered Jerry to 
ve nd more food until everyone had drunk to the success of 
merger. This brought all to their feet with lifted glasses. 

‘0, king, live forever!” cried Irene. 

‘That’s more like it,” said Kemp. “I didn’t mention the mat- 
just to advertise my business. Don’t let Ward scold me for 

ying Cummings out, Grace. He advised me against it!” 

advised you against taking on new responsibilities,” Tren- 

h replied, “You’ve got enough on your hands now.” 

You think I’m a sick man,” said Kemp, “but I’m going to 

‘you all under the sod. Jerry, fill em up!” 

“lete Was more food than anyone needed or wanted and when 
ny began serving dessert Trenton suggested to Grace that 
ty leave the table. Their leaving evoked loud protests. 
‘né Was now furiously angry at Kemp, who had been unable 
ist the lure of the champagne, a vintage without a du- 
“te in all America, he declared. Kemp announced his 
bose to make a speech and was trying to get upon his feet 
tn Irene pulled him down. 

ve of the visitors began to sing and seized a candle from the 
' = which to beat time. He was bawling, “He’s a jolly 

“fellow,” as Grace and Trenton effected their escape. 

‘ey breathed deep of the clean fresh air when they reached 
veranda at the side of the house. 
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“Poor Tommy; I suppose there’s no way of stopping him,”’ 
remarked Trenton. 

He had picked up Grace’s cape and laid it across her shoulders. 
Both were aware of a new restraint the moment they were alone. 
The still air was sweet with spring and the earth seemed sub- 
dued by the mystery of green things growing. 

Grace walked the length of the veranda, then back to the 
steps, Trenton beside her. He was still troubled by a sense 
of responsibility for Kemp. The discordant noises from the 
dining room followed them and they debated whether they dared 
try to break up the party but decided against it. 

“Let’s get away from the racket,” said Trenton. ‘When I 
suggested coming out for supper it didn’t occur to me that 
Tommy would be pulling off a bacchanalian feast. Tommy’s 
incorrigible—dear old Tommy! But we must talk! Let’s 
go up yonder where we can look out over the river.” 

The path was easily discernible in the light of the stars 
reinforced by an old moon that stared blandly across the 
heavens. As they loitered along Trenton spoke of Kemp’s pur- 
chase of the Cummings concern. 

“T did advise Tommy against it,” he said, “because of the 
additional burdens he’ll have to carry. But it’s a good business 
stroke. He’s wiped out an old competitor and with your father’s 
improvements on Cummings’s motor, Tommy’s going to be 
greatly strengthened.” 

“T’ve been afraid,” said Grace, “that father’s ideas wouldn’t 
prove practical. He’s seemed terribly worried lately.” 

“Only the usual perplexities of a genius who’s worn out from 
long application. He can breathe easy now. The motor’s 
going to be a wonder. I was with your father all day and he’s 
attained every excellence he claimed. You have every reason 
to be proud of him.” 

“Tt’s all your kindness,” she murmured. 
“Oh, not a bit of it! There’s no sentiment about mechanics; 
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you’ve either got it or you haven’t. And your father is sound 
on the fundamentals where most inventors are weak.” 

They sat down on a rustic bench on the bluff above the river 
and he threw his overcoat across her knees. Above them 
towered a sycamore; below, they heard the murmur and ripple 
of running water. He put his arm about her, drew her close 
and kissed her. 

“T hope you understood why I didn’t go yesterday as I’d 
intended. I couldn’t leave without explaining. I couldn’t have 
you think that I’d taken you to Miss Reynolds’s just to make 
you uncomfortable. It was my mistake, a stupid ‘lunder. 
I want you to think the best you can of me. I was deceived 
myself.” 

“No; the mistake was mine,” she insisted. “I realized after- 
wards that my first feeling was right, that it was foolish to go.” 

“T was honest about it. I took her at her word. Mrs. 
Trenton had led me to think that she wouldn’t resent meeting 
any woman who promised to give me the love and companionship 
it wasn’t in her power to give me.” 

“You ought to have known, Ward, and so should I, that no 
woman can ever have anything but hatred for another woman 
her husband falls in love with.” 

“But what I’ve given you she never had! I want you to believe 
me when I say that I was really deceived by what I took to be 
her wholly friendly attitude.”’ 

“It doesn’t make the least difference now, Ward. I know 
you wouldn’t have taken me to see her if you’d known what 
would happen. I'll never have any but the kindest thoughts of 
you. Please believe that.” 

She moved a little away from him and leaned back, her hands 
relaxed and idle in her lap. 

“Tt’s all been a mistake, everything—from the beginning,” she 
went on in a low tone. 

“My loving you hasn’t been a mistake,” he said earnestly. 
“Nothing has changed that or can ever change it.”’ 

“You merely think that. If you didn’t see me for a while 
you’d forget me,” she said, following unconsciously the ritual of 
unhappy lovers in all times. 

“No,” he gently protested. ‘‘That isn’t the way of it. You 
don’t really think that. Please say that you don’t.” 

His tone of pleading caused her to turn to him and fling her 
arms about his neck. 

“Oh, I love you so! I love you so!”’ she sobbed. 

His face was wet with her tears. He took her again into his 
arms, turning her face that he might kiss the tears away. Her 
body shook with her convulsive sobs. 

“Dearest little girl! Poor, dear little child!” 

In the branches above, a bird fluttered and cheeped as though 
startled in its dreaming. She freed herself, sought a handker- 
chief to dry her eyes. With the impotence of men before a wom- 
an’s grief he sought to brush back a wisp of hair that had fallen 
across her cheek and his hand trembled. Her face seemed to 
hover in the star dusk; he saw the quiver of her lashes, the 
parted lips, felt for an instant the throbbing pulse in her 
throat. 

“T knew the end would come,” she said with a deep sigh, ‘“‘but 
I didn’t know it would be like this. It’s been so dear, so wonder- 
ful! I thought it would go on forever!” 

Her gaze was upon the dark, uneven line of the trees across the 
river where they brushed the stars. 

“But it isn’t the end, dear! A love like ours can’t die. It 
belongs to the things of all time.” 

“Please, Ward!” she said impatiently, drawing the cloak more 
tightly about her shoulders. ‘“‘Let’s not deceive ourselves any 
more. You know we can’t go on,”’ she continued as one who 
has reasoned through a thing and reached an irrefutable con- 
clusion. “It’s all been like a dream; but dreams don’t last. 
And this should never have begun!” 

“You break my heart when you say things like that! As 
we’ve said so many times—it all had to be!’’ 

“We were fools to think it could last,” she said. “But it was 
more my fault than yours. And you’ve 2een so dear and kind— 
oh, so beautifully kind!” 

“You've trusted me; you’ve proved that. You’ve never 
doubted—you don’t doubt now that I love your” 

“Oh, it does no good to taik—let’s just be cviet—I do love 
you ” 


“T must make you understand,” he replied stubbornly. “You 
are the dearest thing in the world to me—I couldn’t foresee 
what has happened. It’s only right you should know just what 
occurred after you left Miss Reynolds’s.” 

“No! Please, no! I have no right to know; and it can make 
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no difference. I knew it was all over when I left the hoyy 
but I did want to see you once more——” 

She was trying to be brave but the words faltered and died 

“T didn’t discuss you or try to explain you in any way. J only 
expressed my indignation at the wholly unnecessary manner jn 
which Mrs. Trenton treated you, after encouraging me t 
believe that you would be treated with every courtesy, I sup. 
pose it was jealousy that prompted her to speak to you as she 
did. Miss Reynolds came in at once—you must have met her— 
and I took leave after I’d tried to cover up the fact that some. 
thing disagreeable had happened. That was all.” 

“It was enough. There wasn’t a thing you could say. Mp 
Trenton had every right on her side. I hope you'll go back t) 
her and tell her that any feeling you had for me was a mistake- 
make light of the whole thing. Of course she loves you, | 
she didn’t she wouldn’t be jealous. There’s nothing for you ty 
do now but to make your peace with her. Don’t trouble about 
me. I don’t want to stand in the way of your happiness.” 

“Grace,” he said, patient in spite of her strained, petulant 
tone, ‘‘there’s no question of love about it. We know we love 
each other; but we've got to be sane about this.” 

“Let’s not talk about it, Ward! You know as well as I d 

that we’ve reached the end. And please, dear, don’t make it 
harder for me by pretending it isn’t allover. I’m not a child, 
you know.” 
- “We’re not going to pretend anything, Grace. Least of all 
are we going to pretend that everything’s over when we know 
we couldn’t forget if we wanted to. But we’ve got to havea 
care for a little while at least, now that Mrs. Trenton knows just 
enough to arouse her suspicions. I feel my responsibility about 
you very seriously. Please—don’t you believe me when I say 
that it’s of you I’m thinking first? We might go on seeing each 
other as we have been, or I might take you away with me— 
I’ve thought of that; but I’ve thought too of the danger. I can't 
promise you that Mrs. Trenton wouldn’t spy on us—do some- 
thing that would drag you into the newspapers, make an ugly 
mess. Her prominence would make attractive newspaper 
material of you and me too. I love you too dearly to take 
chances. Don’t you understand? Isn’t it better-——” 

“Oh, please stop, Ward! Don’t talk to me as though I were 
a child! It all comes to the same thing, that we mustn’t see 
each other any more. I knew it when I left Miss Reynolds’s yes- 
terday. It would have been better if we hadn’t come out here.” 

“It won’t be forever,” he doggedly persisted. “In the end 
I’m going to have you. I want you to remember that.” 

“Ward, how perfectly foolish of you to talk that way! Ii 
we were to go on as we have been we wouldn’t be happy. Let's 
just acknowledge that this is the last time.” 

“No,” he protested, “it’s not going to be that way! You've 
lost your courage and I can’t blame you for seeing things black. 
If I had only myself to consider I’d run away with you tonight; 
but that would be a despicable thing for me to do. I love you 
too much for that!” 

The protestation of his love brought her no ease. She was 
half angered by his stubborn refusal to face the truth, and his 
professed belief that sometime in some way they were to be 
reunited. He was trying to see the light of hope ahead wher 
all was dark. 

It was strange to be sitting there beside him thinking already 
of their love, with all its intimacies that had seemed to bind 
them together forever, as something that had been swept into 
a past from which, in a little while, memory would cease to recall it 

This was love! This was the thing that had been written 
and sung of in all the ages; and it was only a lure contrived tt 
bruise and break and destroy its victims. 

He had been sincere in saying that he wished to protect her, 
and this was like him; and it was cruel of her to question his love, 
to fail to help him when he sought with all kindness and consid: 
eration to find some hope in the future. They must part an? 
it might be tor the last time; but she would not send him awa) 
feeling that she had not appreciated all that his love had beet 
and would continue to be to her. Without him, without som 
knowledge of his whereabouts and activities and the assurance 
of his well being, life would be unbearable. She was all tender 
ness, all solicitude, wholly self-forgetful, as she softly uttered his 
name. 

“Ward.” Her arms found their way round his shouldes 


. “T’m selfish—I was thinking that you taught me to love yo 


only to thrust me away. But I know better, dear! You ar 
dearer to me than anything in all the world-—dearer than my) 
life even. I know you mean to be kind, I know you want 1 
do the right thing for both of us.” 
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Grace's throat ached with inexpressible emotions and her heart fluttered like a wild bird. 


“Yes; yes!” he whispered eagerly and kissed her gently on 


lips and eyes. “If we truly love each other there will be some 
Way. It was not of our ordering—any of this.” 
Yes, we must believe that, dear! There can never be any 
man for me but you!” 
dno woman for me but you!” 
. *hey clung to each other, silent, fearing to utter the reassur- 
ye 2nd consoling words that formed on. their lips. Beyond 


the river a train passed swiftly with a long blast of the 
motive. 


They drew apart, listening till the whistle’s last echo and the 
rumble of cars died away. Trenton sighed deeply. The dis- 
turbance had been an unwelcome reminder of the energies and 
forces hidden by the night. Grace was the first to speak. 

“It’s been so dear to have this hour! But we must go back. 
And we mustn’t meet again—as you say. And we can’t just 
begin over again and be friends—that would mean forgetfulness 
and we can’t forget. Please don’t write to me. I’m going to 
be all right. I’ll be happy just thinking of you. We're both 
brave and strong and knowing that will help—won’t nad 
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He knew that at the moment at least she was the braver and 
stronger. He had nothing to add to what she had said. She 
rose and took his face in her hands and kissed him on his lips 
and eyes, speaking his name softly. He neither spoke nor re- 
sponded to her caresses. ‘Come, dear!” 

She touched his arm lightly and started down the path. He 
waited a moment before following. 

She talked in a cheery tone of irrelevant things, laughed 
merrily when she lost the path. At the veranda steps he caught 
her suddenly in his arms. 

“It can’t be like this!’ he said. “I’m not going to give you 
up! Tell me you understand that it’s only for a little while; 
only 

“We're not going to talk about it any more ” she said 
without a quaver—with even a ring of confidence in her voice. 
But she suffered his kiss, yielded for a moment to his embrace. 

“T’ll love you always, always, always!” she said slowly. 

“T’'ll love you till I die!” he replied. They stood with hands 
clasped for an instant; then she turned and ran into the house. 


Ul 


Tuey had been gone more than an hour and the other members 
of the party stared at them as though 
they were intruders. 

Irene in her disgust with Kemp for 
exceeding the limits she had fixed for 
his indulgence in the prized champagne 
had retired to the kitchen to talk to 
Jerry. Hearing Trenton’s voice ex- 
postulating with Tommy she appeared 
and announced that she was going 
home. 

Trenton got the three visiting 
gentlemen and the young women who 
had accompanied them into a machine 
and dispatched them to town and 
resumed his efforts to persuade Kemp 
to go home. Kemp wished to discuss 
business plans for the future. He 
wanted Trenton to promise to move 
to Indianapolis immediately to assist 
him in the management of his plant. 
Finding Trenton unwilling to commit — 
himself Kemp turned his attention to 
Irene. He became tearful as he talked 
of Irene. She was the most beautiful 
girl in the world, and she had bright- 
ened his life; he would always be 
grateful to her. And now he wanted 
her to be happy. 

When finally they got him out to 
the car he insisted that he would do 
the driving and this called for a long 
argument before he was dissuaded. He 
refused to enter the 
car at all until the 
others were settled 
in the back seat. 
He guessed he 
knew the demands 
of hospitality! 
Craig roused his 
ire by attempting 
to help him in and 
he waited till the 
chauffeur was seat- 
ed and ready to 
start before he 
would move. Then 
he adjusted one of 
the disappearing 
seats and got in. 

He became quiet 
presently and. 
Trenton tried to a 


interest him in a 
description of a 


that had but 
recently been put 
onthe market. 
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“I mus’ look into it,” said Kemp. “Awfu’ nice of you to 
tell me ’bout it, Ward!” 

Then before they knew what he was about he clutched the 
back of the front seat and threw one leg over. He swayed 
toward the driver and to steady himself grabbed the wheal, 

Craig, thinking Kemp wholly interested in Trenton’s talk, wag 
caught off guard. The car, which had been running swiftly 
over the smooth highway, swerved sharply and plunged into the 
deep drainage ditch that paralleled the road. As it struck the 
farther side of the ditch Kemp was thrown forward and his head 
crashed against the windshield with terrific force. 

The three passengers on the back seat were pitched violently 
to the floor. Craig had shut off the motor instantly and when 
Trenton joined him in the road he was tearing off the curtains, 

“Get your flash, Craig!” Trenton said. But without waiting 
for the light he thrust in his arms and lifted Kemp out. 

Irene and Grace had clambered out and stood in the road 
clinging to each other and hysterically demanding to know 
what had happened to Tommy. 

Craig jerked out the seat cushions and Trenton laid Kemp 
upon them. The flashlight showed Kemp’s face deathly white, 
Trenton was on his knees, his head against the stricken man’s 
heart. He looked up with a startled, awed look. 

“You try, Grace——” he 
said. 

The fixed stare of death was 
in Kemp’s eyes. There was no 
question but that he had died 
instantly, either from the vio- 
lent blow on the head or from a 
failure of the heart due to the 
shock of his precipitation against 
the windshield. Irene was 
wiping the blood from his face, 
crying softly, calling him by 
name. 

“Tt isn’t true; it can’t be 
true!” she moaned pitifully. 

Trenton looked at his watch, 
pondering Craig’s question as 
to the quickest means of sum- 
moning help. 

“There’s a house a quarter 
of a mile ahead where I can 
telephone,” Craig said. “I 
know the farmer; you can rely 
on him.” 

“Just a minute,” said Tren- 
ton. “There are things to 
consider. We’ve got to think 
of Tommy first of all. Craig, 
I can count on you——” 

“Yes, certainly, sir—I’m 
afraid it was my fault; I ought 
to have been watching. But I 
thought 


“Vou were no 


more to blame than 

: I was. We can't 
Te discuss that now. 
Ls We’ve got to take 
a care of this in a 


way that will pro- 
tect Tommy. And 
you girls mustn't 
figure in it at all. 

“We understand 
all that; we'll do 
anything you say, 
Ward,” sobbed 
Irene. 
“I’m trying to think of someone we can trust to help,” said 
Trenton. “There will be many things to do immediately.” 

“T wonder,” said Irene, turning to Grace, ‘“‘whether we could 
reach John Moore.” 

“There’s no one better!” Grace assented eagerly. “We could 
telephone him at his boarding house.” r 

Trenton asked a few question about Moore and began i 
structing Craig as to the persons he was to call by telephone; 
first a physician, who was also an intimate friend of Kemp, 
and two of Kemp’s neighbors, well known to Trenton. 

“Kemp and I had been to The Shack for dinner—alone— 


Roy wanted to find work 
on a newspaper; to go 
West; anything rather 
than set upasa lawyer. 
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Jerry and the cateress must be taken care of as to that. Tommy 
was driving home. Something went wrong with the car and it 
ran off into the ditch. How about that, Craig?” 

“I wouldn’t say, Mr. Trenton, that Mr. Kemp was driving. 
The driver in such accidents is seldom hurt. We'd better say 
the car struck this gravel and swerved or something like that.” 

“Yes; that’s better,” Trenton agreed. 

“If the young ladies could go into town on an interurban car 
that would help,” said Craig. “It’s only a little way to a stop 
on the crossroad back yonder. There’ll be a car passing at 
half-past twelve.” 

Grace and Irene agreed to this and it was further decided 
that Craig should ask Moore to go to the interurban station to 
meet them and learn just what was expected of him. Craig was 
\ouse the telephone as sparingly as possible. 

_ These matters settled, Craig hurried away, the quick patter of 
‘is feet on the macadam suggesting the flight of a malevolent 
late that had struck its blow and was flying from the scene. 

_No cars had passed since the accident but as they were on a 
Lequented highway Trenton urged Irene and Grace to go at once. 

Irene bent down and touched the face of the dead man, 
murmuring : 

Pisa cruel to leave you like this! Poor boy! Poor dear 
y!” 
They left Trenton standing like a sentinel beside his friend. 


IV 
Grace and Irene had worn hats on the tragic adventure and 


their long, dark cloaks covered their party dresses so that their 
fitrance into the interurban car awakened little interest in the 


“It's my business as a 
friend to urge you to for- 
get,’ said Miss Reynolds. 
“I realize it won't be easy.” 


half-dozen passengers. The swift rush of 
the car exerted a quieting effect upon them. 
Irene had wrenched her shoulder when the 
machine leaped into the ditch, but Grace 
had escaped with only a few scratches. 

“Tt’s so horrible!’ said Irene. They con- 
ferred in low tones, still dazed by their close 
contact with death. 

“T ought to have insisted on going home 
earlier. But I did the best I could. Tom- 
my wouldn’t budge. ‘Tell me that I did the 
best I could!” 

“Of course you did! We shouldn’t have 
gone—any of us!” said Grace. “I’m as 
much to blame as anyone. But Tommy 
would have gone anyhow, you know he 
would!” 

“Ward’s so wonderful,’ murmured Irene. “T’ll never forget 
how he stood there beside Tommy as we left. Those men loved 
each other; and Tommy was good, Grace. I’m glad I had it 
out with Tommy—about quitting, I mean. When I told him 
I thought it was all wrong and that I wanted to quit he talked 
to me in the finest way. He said he wouldn’t let me think I 
could be better than he was and he was going to live straight 
the rest of his life. But Tommy would never have quit. There 
would always have been some girl; and he just had to have his 
parties. I suppose there’s no use worrying about that!” 

“No,” Grace consoled her, “things just have to be. You 
can’t change anything. Ward and I said good by to each other 
tonight. So that’s all over.” 

The lights of the city began to flash past the windows. When 
the car drew up in the station they saw Moore standing on the 
platform. 

They found a quiet corner of the waiting room and Irene 
related the story of the accident. John expressed no surprise, 
made no criticism; merely said that he was proud that they had 
thought of him. Trenton had suggested that they ask Moore 
to visit the newspaper offices and then go to Kemp’s house— 
Mrs. Kemp was still away—and notify the servants. John’s 
practical mind had considered every aspect of the matter after 
his brief talk with Craig over the telephone and he had already 
dispatched the coroner to the scene of the accident that there 
might be no delay or subsequent criticism. 

“The sooner you both get home the better,” he said. “We'll 
decide now that you were both with me all evening. I'll account 
for my knowledge of the accident by explaining to the news- 
papers that Mr. Kemp’s chauffeur called me on the telephone 
after trying to get Judge Sanders, who’s Kemp’s lawyer gua an 
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old friend. It happens that the judge left for Washington 
tonight. I think that covers all the points.” 

It was not until Grace had crept into bed that she was able 
to think clearly. It was like a hideous dream that Kemp was 
dead—that she had seen him die. His death obscured the mem- 
ory of her parting with Trenton, or blending with it, became 
part of the dissolution of all things. 

Alone in the dark, remorse stole upon her like a nightmare. 
From the hour that she had met Kemp and Trenton a doom had 
followed her. In a few short months she had made a sorry mess 
of her life. She groped back to her days at the university— 
happy days they were; days of clear, wholesome living and buoy- 
ant aspiration. And she never could be the same carefree girl 
again. 

It was not till near dawn that she slept, to be wakened by her 
mother a little before the prompting of the alarm clock. 

“Something awful’s happened, Grace. Thomas Kemp died 
last night, on the way home from his farm. There was an 
accident to his car but the paper says he died of heart disease. 
Mr. Trenton was with him. Your father’s terribly upset; he 
doesn’t know how it will affect his prospects. It’s strange that 
Kemp closed a deal for the purchase of the Cummings company 
only yesterday. The paper says he’d gone out to the farm 
with Mr. Trenton to talk over the merger.” 

It was necessary for Grace to hear Kemp’s death discussed 
in all its bearings at the breakfast table. The talk was chiefly 
between her mother and Ethel. Durland merely confirmed or 
corrected, when appealed to, their statements as to items of the 
dead man’s history. j 

“T suppose,”’ remarked Ethel, “that Irene Kirby will be terribly 
shocked. It’s a wonder she wasn’t with him. They were always 
gadding about the country together. I’m relieved, Grace, that 
you weren’t mixed up in it.” 

“Don’t speak so to your sister, Ethel,” admonished Mrs. 
Durland. ‘There are things about Mr. Kemp I never knew. 
It seems he gave large sums to some of our needy institutions 
and wouldn’t let it be known. And they say he was most con- 
siderate of his employees. It’s not for us to say he wasn’t a 
good man.” 

The complexities of her life seemed to Grace enormously 
multiplied. Trenton was there—in town—no doubt walking 
at times the streets she traversed going to and from her work, 
and she could not see him—must never see him again! If only 
the family affairs were less perplexing—Roy’s future, clouded 
by his marriage, still held first place in the domestic councils— 
she could leave; go where the remembrance of Trenton would 
be less an hourly torture. 

“Well,” said Irene the day after Kemp’s funeral, “I hope 
Tommy knows all the fine things that have been said about 
him. I cried when I read about the poor people who went to 
his house just to look at him again—people he’d helped in their 
troubles for years and you can be sure he always did it with a 
smile, too. I met Ward as I was coming down this morning. 
He was on his way to Judge Sanders’s office and didn’t see me 
till I spoke to him. You'd think he’d lost his own brother! He 
asked about you and said to ‘ell you not to worry about any- 
thing. And he smiled in that wistful way he has. He said he 
might be kept here some time.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” Grace cried and her eyes filled with tears. 

She was already trying to accustom herself to the idea that 
they were never to meet again and the prospect of encountering 
him filled her with mingled hope and dismay. A few days later 
when Kemp’s will was published her heart bounded as she read 
that the testator had appointed Trenton the managing trustee 
of all Kemp’s industrial enterprises, and that he would in all 
likelihood become a resident of Indianapolis. The purchase of 
the Cummings concern, which was consummated on the day of 
Kemp’s death, greatly increased the responsibilities of the trustee, 
who was to serve for a period of ten years. 


CHAPTER XV 


N ISS REYNOLDS called Grace on the telephone a week after 

Kemp’s death and with her usual kindly peremptoriness 
demanded that Grace dine with her the following night. 

“T went away unexpectedly and didn’t have a chance to let 
you know. I’ve got something I want to talk to you about— 
just you and me. Please come!” 

Grace was ashamed not to manifest more cordiality in accept- 
ing the invitation but she was beset by fears lest Miss Reynolds 
was seizing the first possible moment to question her as to her 
singular conduct at the door on the afternoon that she had gone 
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to the house with Trenton. And that seemed long ago, hidden 
by a black, impenetrable wall. 

Miss Reynolds greeted her as though nothing had happenej 
She had been summoned to Baltimore on business, she explained, 
She talked in her brisk fashion through the dinner—of impersonal 
matters, not mentioning the Trentons at all. 

It was not until they were having coffee in the living room 
that Miss Reynolds spoke of Mrs. Trenton’s visit. 

“After all, I think I prefer plain bread-and-butter people 
plain folks. A woman traveling with-a maid and pretending to 
be keen about poor suffering humanity seems to me a good deal 
of a joke. She did one thing for me though and I ought to be 
grateful for that—she sent me scampering back to the consery. 
atives! I’ve been just a little infected with some of these new 
ideas but after having that woman in my house for two days and 
hearing her talk and seeing how fussy she is about her personal 
comfort I’m for hanging on to the old ideas awhile longer.” 

As Miss Reynolds continued her dissection of Mrs. Trenton’s 
social program Grace felt suddenly a strong impulse to tell her 
friend the whole story of her acquaintance with Trenton. In 
a way Miss Reynolds had a right to know. She waited, wonder. 
ing how she could begin, when Miss Reynolds said in her char. 
acteristically abrupt fashion: 

“Look here, little girl, you’ve got something on your mind; 
you haven’t been listening to me at all! You needn’t be afraid 
of me; I’m a queer old person but sometimes I do understand, 
I wouldn’t force your confidence; you know that—but—why 
you dear child!” 

Grace’s eyes had filled with tears. 
her quickly. 

“How clumsy I am! I wouldn’t hurt you for worlds, dear!” 

She sat down on a stool! at Grace’s feet and drew the girl's 
hands into her own. 

“Poor dear heart,” she murmured softly. “It’s an awful big 
old world and little girls do sometimes get hurt. Maybe you'd 
like me to call the car and take you for a drive.” 

“No-o; I want to tell you; I’ ve got to tell you—it’s about that 
—that afternoon 

“You can’t tell me anything that will make me stop loving 
you,”’ Miss Reynolds assured her. 

Grace told the whole story of her relations with Trenton, 
told it as a child might confess a grievous fault at a mother’s 
knee, sparing herself in nothing. 

“T think,” she said finally, ‘that that’s all.” 

“Dear little girl,” Miss Reynolds began, and then was silent 
for a time, gently stroking the girl’s hands. 

“T guessed,” she went on, “that there was something wrong 
when I met you in the hall that day. When I went in I saw right 
away that my interruption was unfortunate. As I opened the 
door Mr. Trenton was speaking of you; it was evident that he 
was very angry at his wife. But she very calmly introduced us 
We talked a moment and he left. As he went out he merely 
bowed to her without saying anything. He struck me as beng 
a gentleman—none of the look of a dissolute person, certainly a 
handsome man—a highbred look and air.” 

“Oh, tell me you saw the fineness, the nobility in him! I 
couldn’t bear to have you hate him!” 

“Why of course I don’t hate him; I’m sorry for both of you! 
But—I don’t think you understand—well, that as individuals 
we are responsible to those who have prior claims upon olf 
consideration. For the sake of happiness to the greater number 
we must often give up our own happiness. . Many beautiful and 
noble women have done that.” 

“Oh, I love him! I love him so!” moaned the girl. 

“Yes, I believe you do, dear. It’s pitiful—the whole thing- 
be sure I feel for you. I want to help you.” 

Miss Reynolds rose and took a turn about the room. 

“It’s in his favor that he realized the thing couldn’t go @ 
that for your sake it had to stop. That woman might : y 
ruin your life; and of course she has the right on her side.’ y 

“Yes—I’ve no justification at all—except—I loved him. _ 

“Yes, I believe you truly loved him—but now it’s my busines 
as your friend to urge you to forget. I realize that it won't be 
easy. It would, of course, simplify matters if you ©0 8 
away—see other people, develop new interests.” ; 

“Yes; I’d thought of that,” Grace replied. “But I can t leave 
home; there are difficulties; it wouldn’t be kind.” 

“No; I understand that. But that brings me to the pervs 
I asked you here to talk about. I want to equip a house which 
self-supporting young women can manage entirely by themselves 
with the fewest possible restrictions; not an institution—I halt 
the word—but a club. Ah! you notice (Continued on page 119) 
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“Small consolation!” 
smiled Pitts Burton. 
But he settled himself 
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comfortably in the shadow of the high marble parapet that 
circled the roof, preparing to watch. At his back, by standing 
on tiptoes and craning his neck, he could see the roof top of the 
next house and beyond it others, flat, white, stretching away 
into the lavender misted evening, gradually blending into the 
distance without a break. 

The neighboring house had been empty until this morning 
when an Arab family had moved in with a great deal of hustle 
and confusion and laughter. A rich and orthodox Shareefian 
clan, evidently—for the women had driven up in a carriage with 
tightly closed wooden shutters, supervised by a gigantic Kisslar 
Agassi, or head eunuch; a band of Jewish musicians had blared 
a pean of welcome; market porters had come, carrying baskets 
of roses and hyacinths and geranium leaves and digitalis, while 
other porters had balanced the household goods on turbaned 
heads—chairs and mattresses and French mirror wardrobes, 
gaily painted chests, kitchen utensils, brass pestles and mortars, 
huge zinc trunks and beds and ivory inlaid taborets, rugs, 
pillows, derboukas and rebabas, yellow faience plates and copper 
braziers. A dozen negresses, swinging pails and brooms, had 
invaded the front gate amidst triumphant shouts of “‘yoo-yoo- 
yoo”; and early in the afternoon, regarded with superstitious 
and admiring eyes by all the neighborhood, a white-haired, 
shriveled negro had squatted on the threshold to propitiate the 
scorpions that swarm in old Arab houses. He had been sur- 
rounded by the magic properties of his craft—a ragged end of 
carpet, three torn conjuring books, a small bag of sand, another 
filled with dried beans, and a square, battered, shiny box on which 
he seemed to put especial value and which on closer inspection, 
Burton, who had joined the throng, had discovered to be an 
ancient cocoa tin. 

The negro had spent an hour over his incantations—‘‘to make 
peace with the scorpions,” Nadj Omar, Burton’s houseboy and 
dragoman, had explained, ‘‘so they won’t bite. Also to bring 
luck to the house of Si Mohammed el-Busiri.”’ 

“Is that my new neighbor’s name?” 

“Yes,” Nadj Omar had replied; adding in the amazing mixture 
of English slang which he had picked up from tourists and during 
a journey as stoker to Liverpool and back, “No end bloody 
swanky family—descendant of the Prophet and all that sort of 
rot—eh what, old dear?” 

Even now Burton still heard a commotion behind the parapet 
—a heavy dragging of furniture; a girl’s high laugh; a faint 
shimmering and brushing of guttural voices; the Kisslar Agassi’s 
peaked falsetto as he berated a female servant: 

“What manners be these, yak oudj al-gahss—O countenance of 
misfortune! Allah ijjiblah rehba rama—may Allah send an 
earthquake to destroy thee!” 

A woman’s sniffling whine. Then: 

“O almost entirely destitute of shame!’”—the exclamation 
mark being supplied by the sound of a hand evidently coming 
into violent contact with bare flesh. 

Burton laughed. He turned to the snake charmer. 

“‘Proceed, Mahdi Ibrahim!” 

“Fi aman‘illah!” repeated the latter piously. 

He altered the position of his head so that it jutted sharply 
into the rays of the dying sun, showing a dead-white face that 
rose from the pointed black beard like a sardonic Chinese 
vignette. His left hand disappeared in the burnouse, came out 
with the drum. He rose to a kneeling posture, sank back on 
his heels, swaying from side to side like a chained jungle beast. 
He raised the drum on its thin silver chain. It commenced 
swinging, right, left, right, left, like a pendulum. 

It was small, the size of a child’s head, of a dull mottled ivory 
with a tiny orifice covered by a tightly stretched skin. He beat 
it with gentle, dry taps, alternating thumb and palm of his 
right hand; and presently the drum spoke: 

Tok-tak! Tok-tocketty-tak!—with a hiccoughy, syncopated 
rhythm. Tok-tocko-tok!—insistingly. 

He stared at the basket with a fixed, dreamy immobility. 
His lips opened. 

“Hayah—ho!” he said in a wiped-over, purring voice; then, 
a little more loudly: ‘‘Come! Dance for me! Come, yah bent 
—O daughter!” And with sudden ferocity: “Come, yah ikhs 
ya’l khammar—O thou drunkard! Jew! Christian! Uncouth 
wart!” 

The top of the basket gave a convulsive tremor. 

Tok! sobbed the drum as with far thunder—tok-tocko-tok- 
tocko-tok . . . and again the top of the basket stirred, heaved; 
until all at once it was raised a few inches and a flat, wicked, 

triangular head appeared; a second; a third. They swayed from 
side to side, trying to locate the sound. 
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Tok-tok! 

Three glistening lengths of rope plopped down. They coiled. 
uncoiled. 

Never for a moment did Mahdi Ibrahim stop beating the 
swinging drum—left, right—tok-tak—rhythmically; and some. 
how Burton was not afraid. Somehow he felt soothed and 
as if a gentle hand had taken from his soul the weight of his 
body. His eyes opened; closed; opened. He saw a few feet 
away the snakes’ eyes glimmering like mica discs with a filmy 
overglow; saw the tongues shoot out, reddish black, neryoys 
quivering; saw the steely whips of bodies glide across the roof 
top with a wavy motion, a pitiless stretching of strength anj 
cruelty, the black spots on the stripes of their sulphur-yelloy 
scaly skins glittering like cressets of evil desire. 

The drum sobbed with a nasal cadence, with tiny, breathles 
pauses. The snake charmer stared. 

“Come!” he said. bride! My love! Come, my scentej 
sprig of jessamine and myrrh!” And to a nine foot male snake: 
“Please deign to come, O great king! Omy lord! 0 elephant!” 

Still the drum kept swinging, zumming, calling, relentless, 
resistless; and as if hypnotized the snakes came nearer, drawing 
their white bellies across the roof top with a noise of dry leaves 
rustling in the meeting of winds. They separated. They formed 
a half circle about Mahdi Ibrahim. Suddenly, as if in concerted 
attack, they lifted a foot of their bodies from the ground, swaying 
and jerking. Their jaws opened wide, exposing sneering, bluish 
black gums. They bloated the loose skin on their necks » 
that it was like curved golden shields with sable spots. They 
shot out their perverse flat heads, the eyes piercing in the 
direction of their old enemy, man, tonguing and hissing with 
the inherited hate and fear of a thousand generations of snakes. 
But calmly, dreamily, Mahdi Ibrahim stared at them. A silent 
battle it was, for mastery, for life and death, with the eyes the 
only weapon and the drum—the tok-tak-tok of the swinging 
ivory drum. 

Then as Burton watched, first one, then another, then the 
third snake moved; right, left, right, following the pendulum of 
the drum, dancing, gyrating, circling; right, left, right; drunk 
with the thumping, droning rhythm, with Mahdi Ibrahim’s 
blurred call: “‘Dance—hayah—dance!” 

And they danced faster and faster until one, then another, 
then the third stretched exhausted on the ground, their flat eyes 
closed, their striped bodies shuddering as with the weakening 
aftermath of a great passion. 

“Ho!” cried the Arab. 

He slid the drum back in his burnouse, rose, pounced upon 
the snakes, picked them up, two in his right, the male reptile in 
his left hand, crammed them quickly into the basket, closed it, 
tied it with a stout rope and turned to Burton with a smile and 
an outstretched hand. 

“Is the Sidi satisfied?” he asked in the fluent English which 
he had learned years earlier in an American circus. ; 

“Bully! Here you are.” There was the clink of money 

“Yes, Sidi?” 

“J’ve seen you do your little parlor trick before. You usually 
get the brutes up again—force them to do a second dance.” 

“T could not today.” 

“Oh?” 

“The other music, Sidi! It interfered with my drum—amade 
the snakes nervous.” 

“What other music?” 

“Can’t you hear?” Mahdi Ibrahim pointed to the parapt 
in back of the American. 

The latter listened. 

“You're right!” he said suddenly as, with a thin, tremulous 
distinctness, the pizzicato twanging of a one stringed guitat 
drifted up, sobbing softly through the gathering night that 
dropped with the thick, lazy dew of the tropics, jeweling * 

thousand spider webs, painting the palms a silvery pastel shade. 
clothing the spiky cactus clumps in the garden with a robe 0 
lemon and elfin green. 

“Hush!” he whispered as the guitar coiled into a maz 
baroque dissonances, an embroidery of fantastic, chromat’ 
arabesques, as a woman’s voice picked up the lilting melody ané 
tossed it high with an abandon of eerie, wailing, minor harmonic: 

“Vah benti, yah benti, 
Akh idjibleq erradjedl . . . ” 


The accompaniment lilted and quivered. It wafted as with 
the scent of roses. It swished like a naked wind across the swe? 
of the desert: “Yah benti, yah benti. . . ” 
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“Yah amri!”’ 


said Janina in her low, throaty voice. *‘O my life! Yah aini—O my soul!” 


The voice sobbed, rose higher and higher to a clear, bell-like infinite, throbbing joy of the senses, then stopped, cut off sud- 
denly in mid-air as clean as with a knife, leaving a stark void of 
Octave: “Akh idjibleq . silence; and Pitts Burton gave a little shudder. Somehow the 
se again with the rush and surge of a wave, with an song had seemed to him pregnant with a vast, symbolic appeal, 
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had seemed to hold the very soul of this Arab land, the red days, 
the black-winged nights and the gold-dusted sands that crept 
to the south. 

He pulled himself together, feeling rather like a fool. Never 
had he suspected in himself such an overwhelming emotional 
reaction to music, and so he was a little ashamed and smiled 
sheepishly at the snake charmer. 

“Pretty, eh?” he asked, knowing that the word was ludicrously 
inadequate. ‘What was it?” 

“A love song, Sidi. A love song of the Black Tents, the 
Bedouin ” And then suddenly, as Burton turned to the 
parapet, about to raise himself and look down: “No, no! You 
mustn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“The woman who sang—she is on the roof top—the roof top 
next door!” 

“Sure enough. That’s just why I want to——” 

“No! She may be unveiled!” 

“Let’s hope so.” 

“But’’—the other was shocked to the depths of his narrow 
Moslem soul—“‘this is an Arab town—there are the customs “ 

“Allright!” laughed Burton. “You are deliciously Mid-victorian, 
quite like my uncle, the Bishop.” And when Mahdi Ibrahim 
looked surprised, catching the words without their meaning, he 
slapped him on the shoulder and cried: “Don’t you worry. I'll 
behave.” 

Mahdi Ibrahim picked up-his basket. ‘‘Shall I come back,” 
he asked, ‘‘and make the snakes dance again?” 

“Drop in any time.” 

“The salute, yah Sidi!” 

“So long, old boy!” 

But as soon as the other had left Burton turned once more to 
the parapet. He drew himself up carefully, inch by inch. He 
looked down. 

The roof top of the house of Si Mohammed el-Busiri was 
directly beneath his, only a few feet away, the outer walls touch- 
ing. It lay sharp and clear in the sun’s crimson afterglow, 
heaped with a profusion of silken rugs and pillows in rich blend- 
ings of purple and maroon and peacock-green. There were a 
number of taborets with sweetmeats and bottles of perfume, a 
silver hubble-bubble pipe and a dwarf peach tree in full bloom 
set in a square pot of turquoise-blue Persian porcelain. In the 
center stood a mazah, a sort of pergola, closed on three sides 
with screens of fretted marble, while the fourth was covered by a 
curtain of brown wool embroidered with silver. 

As he looked the curtain moved and a woman stepped out, a 
guitar in her hand. 

She was dressed in a long kaftan of mauve silk with a man- 
souryiah, an overdress, of spidery lace. Her tiny feet were in 
orange velvet slippers stitched with golden crescents. Her 
black hair was twisted up in an orange silk handkerchief 
bordered with seed pearls. 

He saw her face very clearly as she raised her chin to look at 
the sky where Orion, slanting and immense, was tilting across 
the crest of dropping night, while here and there the minor 
constellaticns were brushing out of the ether like points of silver 
pricked in a purple canopy. She seemed very young; perhaps 
seventeen, he said to himself, or eighteen—no more. She was 
of a light golden complexion, the even texture of her skin en- 
hanced by the blue tattoo mark on her forehead and by the 
great diamond nose stud fastened to her left nostril. Her keen, 
large eyes seemed even larger through the curved frame of her 
immense black brows. 

She crossed the roof top with the swinging gait of the desert 


bred, and at every step the elastic cords and smooth, 
muscles of her bare throat moved rhythmically. Different j, 
thought her, from the women he had known in America, Th. 
magic of tropical stars had ripened her. The motley Pageantr; 
of tropical skies had shaped her young body. : 

He held himself perfectly quiet, so quiet and silent that }: 
could hear the flutter of a moth’s wings that sped past him, 7}: 
woman was now directly beneath him, and a scent drifted up a 
a strand of her hair escaping from under the handkerchief. ¢, 
caught up the loose lock with a gesture of her rounded arm, I 
was not the scent of perfume or flowers but the scent of the wom, 
herself, the aroma of her warm young body; and again, as befor 
when he had listened to her song, a shudder ran through hin, 
of fear—too, of longing, unformed yet overwhelming. He fe) 
the blood in his veins singing with a puissant rhythm, : 

The next second, before he could drop from sight, her glancs 
met his. She stared up at him from beneath half closed lids 
He felt the look physically. It touched his heart and body to. 
gether. It stirred him, unreasonably, like some great awakeni 
like the facing of a riddle which he must read to the end, 

She stood very still, yet poised on her toes, ready to dar 
away should he move. Her eyes opened to their full width 
Her nostrils quivered nervously, like those of a mare, causin; 
the diamond nose stud to twinkle with a million rainbow facets 
Her kaftan, caught by the tail end of the desert breeze, slid t) 
one side, exposing a soft shoulder. 

Burton heard his own breath come rapidly, staccato, }: 
felt his imaginings drive along like a sheet of flame, rippling 
through his body in a huge red wave. A strange tumult as of 
some ecstasy of long forgotten, again remembered primitiv: 
savagery invaded him, honeycombing his wire-drawn, respectabl: 
soul, melting down the walls of his civilizational resistanee, H: 
could not turn his eyes away. He wanted to speak; to say- 
anything. Could not utter a sound. 

Then he heard a voice at his elbow: 

“Sidi Burton!” 

With a jerk of his whole body he turned, grasping the paraye: 
in back of him with both his hands, and blinked stupidly. Naf 
Omar, his houseboy and dragoman, bowed before him. 

“She’s rather jolly well corking, eh what?” he asked with 
impudent familiarity. 

“You Burton was angry; less at having been found o! 
than because he heard on the roof behind him a rushing 0 
slippered feet and thought that the dragoman had fnght 
ened the woman away. His rage choked him. He clench 
his fists. 

“Si Mohammed knows how to pick out his wives,” continuel 
the other imperturbably; and seeing the expression of anger ii 
his master’s eyes changing to curiosity, he added: “Janina i 
his youngest wife. How do I know? Iam a yaouled, a 
boy. The tongue is my weapon and the ear my shield—righto 
Throw me in the river—and I rise with a fish in my mouth! 
He looked over the parapet. ‘“She’s gone. Too jolly damn bi 
Still—rehbi ma ighleg bab hatta iheul bab—God does not close ong 
door without first opening another. You want to meet hagSM 
Sidi? How much you pay? Two hundred francs? I amaot 
Jew or an Armenian that I should bargain! One hundred a 
ninety——”’ 

“Go to the devil!” 

Pitts Burton left the roof top, while Nadj Omar smiled. | 
put his head on one side, considering. Then he stepped as 
to the parapet and whistled—two high notes, followed by 
fluttering tremolo and ending in a throaty gurgle, exactly bke 
crane calling to its mate. He waited, listening tensely; repealé 
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te call; and presently the answer came in a sof. warble from 
Mohammed’s house. 
He stared down. It was now quite dark. But he caught 
blurred impression of a white robed, enormous figure waddling 
ht footedly across the roof top, heard a voice drift up in a 
hsetto whisper: 
“Mewnhoo—who is it?” 
ENadj Omar. Is that you—Fayruzabadi, the Kisslar 
“The same,” replied the head eunuch. 
estruck a wax match. It flared like a yellow wedge, bring- 
i his face into sharp relief, heavy jowled, thick lipped, the face 
4 perverted, latter day Roman emperor blended with the 
miuman, crushing calm of a Buddhist sage and with a suspicion 
ai coarseness in flattened nose and rolling, bloodshot eye- 


He held up the match, recognized Nadj Omar’s vulpine 

‘lures, dropped the match. ‘There was once more darkness, 

‘adily increasing. 

_ luremember me?” asked the dragoman. “A small business 

‘ter we had in Algiers—last year ‘i 

[remember when I wish. At times memory is a hangman’s 

®t. Why should I remember—tonight?” 

sloney!” was the laconic answer. 

Money is on the lips of the liar!” 

Money honeys the gall!” 

,tohey is an infidel sect!’ 

Money” —the dragoman continued the exchange of oriental 
“Ys the key which opens the lock of desire!” 


Ze 


“How much money?” demanded the practical Kisslar Agassi. 
“And what key, O brother of the horse leech?” 

“This!” Nadj Omar whispered at length, winding up with: 
“The lady Janina looked long at the Sidi. I am not the one to 
roll scandal over my tongue. But she came seeking him with a 
lighted candle in her eye.” 

“Oh?” 

“Indeed. What is she like?” 

“A young woman—very young! 
very warm!” 

“Ah!” sighed the dragoman. “El chem fassghar qi klurda fel 
ghzenn—during youth pain is like a rose on a bush!” 

“Just so.” 

“But what about the thorn on the rosebush? 
Mohammed like?” 

“Old, Nadj Omar. 
the anvil.” 

“So—it can be arranged?” 

“Tt can be tried. If you cannot take things by the head, take 
them by the tail.” 

“Meaning 

“That there is a back door,” said the Kisslar Agassi. 
is also myself.” 

“Who guards the back door?” 

“Ves,” 

“Allah’s peace on you, Fayruzabadi!” 

‘“‘And on your own head!” 

Feet brushed across the roof tops, right and left, and vanished 
into the memory of sound. There was the stillness of the night. 
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100 The Tale The Drum Told 


High in the west gleamed a sickle moon of delicate ivory. A 
jackal crossed the far desert, swiftly, grayly, like an evil thought. 
From the hectic maze of the bazaar quarter came a very faint 
rubbing of drums and wailing of reed pipes. 

Pitts Burton heard. He could not find sleep for a long time; 
tossed nervously on his bed. The thought of the woman would 
not leave him. 

Love? Perhaps. Desire? Doubtless. 

But too, negatively, the fear of middle age. He dreaded it. 
It meant patent lotions for the hair and patent medicines for 
the liver. It meant dowagers in purple velvet at dinner, and a 
rise both in his weight and his handicap at golf. It spelled 
flannel underwear and hot springs and stodginess and respecta- 
bility—not by preference but by force majeure. 

And youth meant romance. 

Romance—why!—he had missed it all through life; had 
sneered at it; had buried it beneath the stony drag and smother 
of business, ambition, self-consciousness, fear of his own and his 
friends’ ridicule. His had been the common school logic in 
which all the truths stand behind one another, neatly marshaled 
and labeled. Flotsam—that’s what he had been—flotsam on 
the tide of other people’s opinions and prejudices. 

Romance! He needed. it; wanted it. Why not, he said to 
himself, why not? There had been the woman’s eyes, with the 
suggestion in them of infinite dreams, infinite sweetness, infinite 
thrills. 

Why not—why not? He-had been a fool to jump down Nadj 
Omar’s throat. The dragoman was all right; a little too familiar 
perhaps with his mixture of English slang and Arab proverbs, 
but loyal and shrewd. He would know a-way. Why—he had 
even suggested that for a few hundred francs he might . . . 


“At times,” said the head eunuch. 


“memory is a hangman's noose.” 


So Burton fell asleep, to be wakened by Nadj Omar who 
with the breakfast tray and smiling words: - 

“Ripping day, Sidi! You dream of Janina, eh?” 

Burton sat up. Morning lay through the room with a br. 
caded mantle of rose and silver. 

“Oh!”—he yawned. “Janina——” He rubbed his eyes 

“Damn pretty, Sidi!” 

“Tl say she is.” The American sipped his coffee, 

“Her husband is old,” continued the other. “Also we. 
Also trusting. Also a fool.” 

And, master psychologist, he let the matter drop until that 
evening when, the snake charmer having come, performed an 
left, Burton once more watched the neighboring roof {); 
Janina was sitting cross-legged on a pillow. She did not look yy, 
She twanged her guitar, and again the flame of desire bume| 
through Burton’s soul and set his heart to beating fearful. 
hammering against his ribs, leaving him breathless, with: 
volition, without resistance. 

The dragoman stepped to his side. 

“The lady Janina likes your face—right-o!” he said with cay 
directness. 

“How do you know?” 

“The Kisslar Agassi told me—the head eunuch. No e 
clever chap—my word! Once he lost a she-camel and {oy 
years later knew her colt by its foot.” 

Burton laughed. 

“Tt is now nine o’clock,” the other went on. 

“Well?” 

“Si Mohammed’s other two wives are very old and very {i 
They are asleep. They hide their leaky tongues in their snore 
He lighted a cigarette. ‘The Kisslar Agassi is at the back do 
—waiting 
“But—how——’ 
For answer the dragoman humm 
a current Tugurt bazaar song: 


“Noosiq yah alli man andeq kh 
achqiq, 
Khoog achqig hooah ed-douro— 


which he translated into: 


“T tell thee, O thou who hast 
real brother, 
Thy real brother is the dolla! 


“How much?” asked Burton. 
“Two hundred francs—perhy 
a little more afterwards, Sidi” 
Burton felt slightly disguste 
felt tempted to draw back. Buth 
shook his head. Romance—itwa T, 
waiting for him; and after all, I wit 
thought, it was no better or Wom th, 
than tipping the headwaiterin§ yh; 
New York restaurant and sendigg’ wh 
him across the waxed floor tof gen 
woman dining alone, with a wo of ; 
scribbled on a visiting card. dow 
“All right,” he said. lol 
He followed the dragoman dom 
stairs, through the garden, t0 9 the 
back door of Si Mohammtll hay 
house. The Kisslar Agass "i the 
waiting. There was talk 
tural, explosive Arabic, the Ki 
of money, and the mn 
hand grasping Burton’s and¢ igh 
ing him across the threshold. BF 1 tog 
“Come, yah Sidi. Be even; 
Then a rapid crossing of Gand ; 
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ened rooms, a mounting Gj“ 
ened stairs, of a at Jeg 
heavy odor of musk and 
roses, somewhere the sound 
sleeper snoring rumblingly; 
gishly, a final word: iton { 

“T shall watch, Sidi.” yy 

And Burton found himself os Tec 
roof top of Si Mohammed's had 
Janina rose and came up ]*% very ; 
the moonlight glinting © meant 
her black tresses, me, 
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H1 S na * Hullo-ullo-ullo! said 

into: the guv'nor as the child 
reached us. “Do you 

1 who hast want a lift?” 

is the dollar! 

sked Burton. 

rancs—peraf T HAS happened so frequently in the past few years that, in every respect as his and mine had. 

wards, Sidi." young fellows starting in my profession have come to me been, and my experience is that when 

htly disgusts for a word of advice, that I’ve found it convenient now to ' a wife comes-in at the front door the 

w back. Buth condense my system into a brief formula. Resource and valet of bachelor days goes out at 

ymance—it Wi Tact—that is my motto. Tact, of course, has always been the back. 

nd after all, Wi with me a sine qua non; while as for resource, I think I may say. “Tt’s not your fault, of course,” went 

better or WMH that I have usually contrived to show a certain modicum of on the guv’nor, calming down a'trifle. 

eadwaiter 1 what I might call finesse in handling those little contretemps “T’m not blaming you. But by Jove, 

int and send] which inevitably arise from time to time in the daily life of a I mean, you must acknowledge, I 

xed floor Of gentleman’s personal gentleman. I am reminded, just by way mean to say . . . I’ve been thinking 

e, with 4 WH of an instance, of the episode of the School for Young Ladies pretty deeply these last few days, 

ing card. down Brighton way. Now there wasacase. The very moment Jeeves, and I’ve come to the conclusion mine is an empty life. 

said. I observed the small child waving to us in the road, I said to I’m lonely, Jeeves.” 

jragomando" myself. | But perhaps it will be more satisfactory to relate “You have a great many friends, sir,” I pointed out. 

- garden, 04% the affair from the beginning. And I think it may be said to “What’s the good of friends?” 

| Mohamm have commenced one evening at the moment when I brought “Emerson says a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece 

Jar Agassi “i the guv’nor his whisky and syphon and he burst out at me with of nature, sir.” 

as talk M S% such remarkable petulance. “Well, you can tell Emerson from me next time you see him 

rabic, the Kind of moody the guv’nor had been for some days. Not at that he’s an ass.” 

eunuch’s 4 all his usual bright self. I had put it down to reaction from a “Very good, sir.” 

ton’s a sight attack of influenza which he’d been having; and of course “What I want—Jeeves, have you seen that play called 

> thr Itook no notice, just performing my duties as usual, until this _I-forget-its-dashed-name?” 

li. Be care“ evening which I’m talking about, when I brought him his whisky “No, sir.” 

rossing of ¢ and syphon as was customary and he burst out at me. “It’s on at the what-d’you-call-it. I went last night. The 

unting of 4 “Oh, dash it, Jeeves!” he said, sort of overwrought. “I wish hero’s a chap who’s buzzing along, you know, quite merry and 

le of curtail at least you’d put it on another table for a change.” bright, and suddenly a kid turns up and says she’s his daughter. 

isk and atl “Sir?” I said. Left over from act one, you know—absolutely the first he’d 

the i. Every night, hang it all!” proceeded the guv’nor, “you come heard of it. Well of course there’s a bit of a fuss and they say 

umbling'y; “ Mat exactly the same old time with the same old tray and put — to him ‘What ho?’ and he says ‘Well, what about it?’ and they 

rd: ton the same dashed old table. I’m fed up, I tell you. It’s the say ‘Well, what about it?’ and he says ‘Oh, all right, then, if 

Sidi.’ Y monotony of it that makes it all seem so frightfully bally.” that’s the way you feel!’ and he takes the kid and goes off with 


confess that his words filled me with a certain apprehension. her, out into the world together, you know. Well, what 

heard gentlemen in whose employment I’ve been talk in I’m driving at, Jeeves, is that I envied that chappie. Most 

Yety much the same way before, and it had almost invariably awfully jolly little girl, you know, clinging to him trustingly 

meant that they were contemplating matrimony. It disturbed and what not. Something to look after, if you know what I 

me, therefore, I’m free to admit, when Mr. Wooster spoke in mean. Jeeves, I wish I had a daughter. I wonder what the 
fashion. I had no desire to sever a connection so pleasant _ procedure is?” 
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102 Bertie Changes His Mind 


“Marriage is, I believe, considered the preliminary 
step, sir.” 

“No, I mean about adopting a kid. You can adopt kids, 
you know, Jeeves. I’ve seen it in the papers, often. ‘So- 
and-so, adopted daughter of Tiddleypush.’ It can be 
done all right. But what I want to know is how you start 
about it.” 

“The process, I should imagine, would be highly complicated 
and laborious, sir. It would cut into your spare time.” 

This seemed to check him for a while. Then he bright- 
ened up. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I could do, then. My sister will 
be back from India next week with her three little girls. I'll 
give up this flat and take a house and have them all to live with 
me. By Jove, Jeeves, I think that’s rather a scheme, what? 
Prattle of childish voices, eh? Little feet pattering hither and 
thither, yes?” 

I concealed my perturbation. The scheme the guv’nor was 
toying with meant the finish of our cozy bachelor establishment 
if it came off; and no doubt some men in my place would at 
this juncture have voiced their disapproval and probably got 
the sack for it, the guv’nor being in what you might call an 
edgey mood. I avoided this éracasserie. 

“Tf you will pardon my saying so, sir,” I suggested tactfully, 
“T think you are not quite yourself after your influenza. If I 
might express the opinion, what you require is a few days by 
the sea. Brighton is very handy, sir.” 

“Are you suggesting that I’m talking through my hat?” 

“By no means, sir. I merely advocate a short stay at Brigh- 
ton as a physical recuperative.” 

The guv’nor thought it over. 

“Well, I’m not sure you’re not right. I am feeling more or 
less of an onion. You might shove a few things in a suitcase 
and drive me down in the car tomorrow.” 

“Very good, sir.” . 

“And when we get back I’ll be in the pink and ready to tackle 
this pattering feet wheeze.” 

“Exactly, sir.” 

Well, it was a respite and I welcomed it. But I began to see 
that a crisis had arisen which would require adroit handling. 
Rarely had I observed the guv’nor more set on a thing. Indeed, 
I could recall no such exhibition of determination on his part 
since the time when he had insisted, against my obvious dis- 
approval, on wearing purple socks. However, I had coped 
successfully with that outbreak and I was by no means 
unsanguine that I should eventually be able to bring the present 
affair. to. a happy issue. Employers are like horses. They 
want managing. Some of us have the knack of managing 
them, some haven’t. I, I am happy to say, have no cause 
for complaint. 


For myself, I found our stay at Brighton highly enjoyable 
and should have been willing to extend it; but the guv’nor, 
still restless, had had enough by the end of a couple of days, and 
on the third afternoon he instructed me to pack up and bring 
the car round to the hotel. We started back along the London 
road at about five of a fine summer’s day, and had traveled 
perhaps two miles when this incident of the waving young lady 
occurred, to which I have alluded above. I trod on the brake 
and brought the vehicle to a standstill. 

“What,” inquired the guv’nor, waking from a reverie, “is 
the big thought at the back of this, Jeeves?” 

“I observed a young lady endeavoring to attract our attention 
with signals a little way down the road, sir,” I explained. “She 
is now making her way toward us.” 

The guv’nor peered. 

“T see her. I expect she wants a lift, Jeeves.” 

. “That was the interpretation which I placed upon her actions, 
sir. 

“A jolly looking kid,” said the guv’nor. “I wonder what 
she’s doing, biffing about the high road.” 

“She has the air to me, sir, of one who has been playing 
hookey from school, sir.” 

“Hullo-ullo-ullo!” said the guv’nor as the child reached us. 
“Do you want a lift?” 

“Oh, I say, can you?” said the child with marked pleasure. 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“There’s a turning to the left about a mile farther on. If 
you'll put me down there, I’ll walk the rest of the way. I say, 
thanks awfully. I’ve got a nail in my shoe.” 

She climbed in at the back. A red-haired young person with 
a snub nose and an extremely large grin. Her age, I should 


imagine, would be about twelve. She let down one of the spare 
seats and knelt on it to facilitate conversation. 

“I’m going to get into a frightful row,” she began. “Mig. 
Tomlinson will be perfectly furious.” 

“No, really?” said the guv’nor. 

“Per-fectly furious, my dear! It’s a half holiday, you know 
and I sneaked away to Brighton because I wanted to go on the 
pier and put pennies in the slot machines. I thought I could 
get back in time so that nobody would notice I’d gone, but | 
got this nail in my shoe and now there’ll be a fearful row. Oh 
well!” she said with a philosophy which, I confess, I admired. 
“ft can’t be helped.” 

The guv’nor was visibly perturbed. As I have indicated, he 
was at this time in a highly malleable frame of mind, tender 
hearted to a degree where the young of the female sex were 
concerned. Her sad case touched him deeply. 

“Oh, I say, this is rather rotten!” he observed. “Isn’t there 
anything to be done? I say, Jeeves, don’t you think something 
could be done?” 

“It was not my place to make the suggestion, sir,” I replied, 
“but, as you yourself have brought the matter up, I fancy the 
trouble is susceptible of adjustment. I think it would bea 
legitimate subterfuge were you to inform the young lady’s 
schoolmistress that you are an old friend of the young lady’s 
father. In this case you could inform Miss Tomlinson that you 
had been passing the school and had seen the young lady at the 
gate and taken her fora drive. Miss Tomlinson’s chagrin woull 
no doubt in these circumstances be sensibly diminished if not 
altogether dispersed.” 

“Well, you are a sportsman!” observed the young person wit) 
great enthusiasm. And she proceeded to kiss me—in connectiox 
with which I have only to say that I was sorry she had just 
been devouring some sticky species of sweetmeat. 

“Jeeves, you’ve hit it!’ said the guv’nor. “A sound, evea 
fruity scheme. I say, I suppose I’d better know your name and 
all that if I’m a friend of your father’s.” : 

My name’s Peggy Mainwaring, thanks awfully,” said 
the young person. ‘And my father’s Professor Mainwar- 
ing. He’s written a lot of books. You'll be expected to 
know that.” 

“Author of the well known series of philosophical treatise;, 
sir,” I said. “They have a great vogue, though, if the young 
lady will pardon my saying so, many of the Professor’s opinions 
strike me personally as somewhat empirical. Shall I drive on 
to the school, sir?” : 

“Yes, carry on. I say, Jeeves, it’s a rummy thing. Do you 
know, I’ve never been inside a girls’ school in my life.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“Ought to be a dashed interesting experience, Jeeves, what?” 

“T fancy that you may find it so, sir,’’ I said. 

We drove on a matter of half a mile down a lane and, directed 
by the young person, I turned in at the gates of a house of 
imposing dimensions, bringing the car to a halt at the front 
door. The guv’nor and the child went in, and presently a 
parlormaid came out. 

“You're to take the car round to the stables, please,” she sail. 

“Ah! Then everything is satisfactory, eh? Where has the 
guv’nor got to?” 

“Miss Peggy has taken him off to meet her friends. Ant 
cook says she hopes you’ll step round to the kitchen later and 
have a cup of tea.” 

“Inform her that I shall be delighted. Before I take the car 
to the stables would it be possible for me to have a word with 
Miss Tomlinson?” 

A moment later I was following her into the drawing room. 


Handsome but strong minded—that was how I summed up 
Miss Tomlinson at first glance. In some ways she recalled to 
my mind the guv’nor’s Aunt Agatha. She had the same pent 
trating gaze and that indefinable air of being reluctant to stand 
any nonsense. 

“T fear I am possibly taking a liberty, madam,” I begat, 
“but I am hoping that you will allow me to say 4 word 
with respect to my employer. I fancy I am _ correct 
supposing that Mr. Wooster did not tell you a great 
about himself?” 

“He told me nothing about himself except that he was 4 
friend of Professor Mainwaring.” ” 
“He did not inform you, then, that he was the Mr. Wooster 

“The Mr. Wooster?” : 


“Bertram Wooster, madam.” 
I will say for the guv’nor that, mentally negligible though 
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The guv'nor's is not one of those inscrutable faces which it is impossible to read. On the contrary . . . 


no doubt is, he has a name that suggests almost infinite possi- 
bilities. He sounds like Someone—especially if you’ve just been 
told he’s an intimate friend of Professor Mainwaring. You 
might not be able to say offhand whether he was Bertram 

ooster the novelist or Bertram Wooster the founder of a new 
school of thought; but you would have an uneasy feeling that 
you were exposing your ignorance if you did not give the impres- 
sion of familiarity with the name. Miss Tomlinson, as I had 
rather foreseen, nodded brightly. 

“Oh, Bertram Wooster!” she said. 

He is an extremely retiring gentleman, madam, and would 
be the last to suggest it himself, but, knowing him as I do, I am 
sure that he would take it as a graceful compliment if you were 
to ask him to address the young ladies. He is an excellent 
extempore speaker.” 

A very good idea!” said Miss Tomlinson decidedly. “I am 
very much obliged to you for suggesting it. I will certainly 
him to talk to the girls.” 


“And should he make a pretense—through modesty—of not 
wishing .. . ” 

“T shall insist!” 

“Thank you, madam. I am obliged. You will not mention 
my share in the matter? Mr. Wooster might think that I had 
exceeded my duties.” 

I drove round to the stables and halted the car in the yard. 
As I got out, I looked at it somewhat intently. It was a good 
car and appeared to be in excellent condition, but somehow I 
seemed to feel that something was going to go wrong with it— 
something pretty serious—something that wouldn’t be able to 
be put right again for at least a couple of hours. 

One gets these presentiments . . 


It may have been some half hour later that the guv’nor came 
into the stable yard as I was leaning against the car and smoking 
a quiet cigarette. 

“No, don’t chuck it away, Jeeves.” he said as I withdrew the 
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“Be bright,” said Miss 
Tomlinson. “Bright and 
amusing. Come. The 
young people arewaiting. 
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cigarette from my mouth. ‘As a matter of fact, I’ve come to 
touch you for a smoke. Got one to spare?” 

“Only gaspers, I fear, sir.” 

“They’ll do,” responded the guv’nor with no little eagerness. 
I observed that his manner was a trifle fatigued and his eye 
somewhat wild. “It’s a rummy thing, Jeeves; I seem to have 
lost my cigarette case. Can’t find it anywhere.” 

“T am sorry to hear that, sir. It is not in the car.” 

“No? Must have dropped it somewhere, then.” He drew 
at his gasper with relish. “Jolly creatures, small girls, Jeeves,” 
he remarked after a pause. 

“Extremely so, sir.” 

“Of course I can imagine some fellows finding them a bit 
exhausting in—er 

“En masse, sir?” 

“That’s the word. A bit exhausting en masse.” 


“I must confess, sir, that 
that is how they used to 
strike me. In my younger 
days, at the outset of my 
career, sir, I was at one 
time page boy in a school 
for young ladies.’ 

“No, really? I never 
knew that before. I say 
Jeeves—er—did the—er— 
dear little souls giggle much 
in your day?” 

“Practically without ces- 
sation, sir.” 

“Makes a fellow feel a 
bit of an ass, what? | 
shouldn’t wonder if they 
usedn’t to stare at you from 
time to time, too, eh?” 

“At the school where | 
was employed, sir, the 
young ladies had a regular 

game which they used to play when a male visitor 
‘arrived. They would stare fixedly at him and 
giggle, and there was a small prize for the one 
who made him blush first.” 
“Oh no, I say, Jeeves, not really?” 
“Ves. sir.” 
“T’d no idea small girls were such demons.” 
“More deadly than the male, sir.” 
. The guv’nor passed a handkerchief over his brow. 
“Well, we’re going to have tea in a few minutes, Jeeves. I 
expect I shall feel better after tea.” 
“We will hope so, sir.” 
But I was by no means sanguine. 


I had an agreeable tea in the kitchen. The buttered toast 
was good and the maids nice girls, though with little conversation. 
The parlormaid, who joined us towards the end of the meal 
after performing her duties in the school dining room, reported 
that the guv’nor was sticking it pluckily but seemed feverish. 
I went back to the stable yard, and I was just giving the car 
another look-over when the small Mainwaring child appeared. 

“Oh, I say,” she said, “will you give this to Mr. Wooster when 
you see him.” She held out the guv’nor’s cigarette case. “He 
must have dropped it somewhere. I say,” she proceeded, “it’s 
an awful lark. He’s going to give a lecture to the school.” 

“Indeed, miss?” 

“We love it when there are lectures. We sit and stare at the 
poor dears and try to make them dry up. .There was a man last 
term who got hiccoughs. Oh, do you think Mr. Wooster will 
get hiccoughs?”’ 

“We can but hope for the best, miss.” 

“It would be such a lark, wouldn’t it!” 

“Highly enjoyable, miss.” 

“Well, I must be getting back. I want to get a front seat.” 
And she scampered off. An engaging child. Full of spirits. 

She had hardly gone when there was an agitated noise, 
round the corner came the guv’nor. Perturbed. Deeply so. 

“Jeeves!” 

“Sir?” 

“Start the car!” 

“Sir?” 

off!’’ 

“Sir?” 

The guv’nor danced a few steps. 

“Don’t stand there saying ‘Sir?’ I tell you I’m off. Bally 
off! There’s not a moment to waste. The situation’s desperate 
Dash it, Jeeves, do you know what’s happened? The Tomlinson 
female has just sprung it on me that I’m expected to make 
speech to the girls! Got to stand up there in front of the whole 
dashed collection and talk! I can just see myself! Get that 
car going, Jeeves, dash it all. A little speed, a little speed!” 

“Impossible, I fear, sir. The car is out of order.” 

The guv’nor gaped at me. Very glassily he gaped. 

“Out of. order!” 

“Yes, sir. Something is wrong. Trivial, perhaps, but po 
sibly a matter of. some little time to repair.”” The guv m0 
being one of those easy going young gentlemen who'll drive# 
car but never take the trouble to learn anything about its 
mechanism, I felt justified in becoming technical. “I think # 
is the differential gear, sir. Either that or the exhaust.” 
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I’m fond of the guv’nor, and I admit I came very near to 
melting as I looked at his face. He was staring at me in a sort 
of dumb despair that would have touched anybody. 

“Then I’m sunk! Or”’—a slight gleam of hope flickered 
across his drawn features—“do you think I could sneak out and 
leg it across country, Jeeves?” : : 

“Too late, I fear, sir.” I indicated with a slight gesture the 
approaching figure of Miss Tomlinson, who was advancing with 
a serene determination in his immediate rear. 

“Ah, there you are, Mr. Wooster.” 

The guv’nor smiled a sickly smile. 

“Yes—er—here I am!” 

“We are all waiting for you in the large schoolroom.” 

“But, I say, look here,” said the guv’nor, “I—I don’t know a 
bit what to talk about.” 

“Why, anything, Mr. Wooster. Anything that comes into 


your head. Be bright,” said Miss Tomlinson. ‘Bright and 
amusing.’ 

“Oh, bright and amusing?” 

“Possibly tell them a few entertaining stories. But at the 


same time do not neglect the graver note. Remember that my 
girls are on the threshold of life and will be eager to hear some- 
thing brave and helpful and stimulating—something which 
they can remember in after years. But of course you know 
the sort of thing, Mr. Wooster. Come. The young people 
are waiting.” 


Ihave spoken earlier of resource and the part it plays in the 
life of a gentleman’s personal gentleman. It is a quality pecul- 
iarly necessary if one is to share in scenes not primarily designed 
for one’s cooperation. So much that is interesting in life goes 
on apart behind closed doors that your gentleman’s gentleman, 
if he is not to remain hopelessly behind the march of events, 
should exercise his wits in order to enable himself to be—if not 
a spectator—at least an auditor when there is anything of 
interest toward. I deprecate as both vulgar and infra dig the 
practice of listening at keyholes, but without lowering myself 
to that I have generally contrived to find a way. 

In the present case it was simple. The large schoolroom was 
situated on the ground floor, with commodious French windows 
which, as the weather was clement, remained open throughout 
the proceedings. By stationing myself behind a pillar on the 
porch or veranda which adjoined the room, I was enabled to 
see and hear all. It was an experience which I should be sorry 
tohave missed. The guv’nor indubitably excelled himself. 

Mr. Wooster is a young gentleman with practically every 
desirable quality except one. I do not mean brains, for in an 
employer brains are not desirable. The quality to which I 
allude is hard to define, but perhaps I might call it the gift of 
dealing with the unusual situation. In the presence of the 
unusual, Mr. Wooster is too prone to smile weakly and 
allow his eyes to protrude. He lacks presence. I have 
often wished that I had the power to bestow upon 
him some of the savoir faire of a former employer 
of mine, Mr. Montague-Todd, the well known 
fnancier, now in the second year of his sentence. - 
I have known men call upon Mr. Todd with the 
express intention of horse-whipping him and go away 
rzbeg hour later laughing heartily and smoking one 
of his cigars. 

_ To Mr. Todd it would have been play to speak a few 
impromptu words to a schoolroom full of young ladies 


have induced them to invest all their pocket money 
one of his numerous companies, but to the guv’nor 
it was plainly an ordeal which had knocked all the 
stufing out of him right from the start. He gave 
one look at the young ladies, who were all staring at 
i an extremely unwinking manner, blinked and 
started to pick feebly at his coat sleeve. His 
aspect reminded me of that of a bashful young 
man who has been persuaded against his better 
Iudgment to go on the platform and assist a 
‘onjurer and is having rabbits and hard boiled 
¢ggs taken out of the top of his head. 
proceedings opened with a short but 
Tou speech of introduction from Miss 
omlinson. 
“Girls, some of you have already met Mr. 
ooster—Mr. Bertram Wooster—and you all, 
ope, know him by reputation.” Here the 
Shor gave a hideous, gurgling laugh and, 


P. G. Wodehouse 


in fact, before he had finished, he would probably ae 
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catching Miss Tomlinson’s eye, turned vermilion. Miss 
Tomlinson resumed. “He has very kindly consented to say 
a few words to you before he leaves, and I am sure that you 
will all give him your very earnest attention. Now, please.” 

She gave a spacious gesture with her right hand as she said 
the last two words, and the guv’nor, under the impression that 
they were addressed to him, cleared his throat and began to 
say something. But it appeared that her remark was directed 
to the young ladies and was in the nature of a cue or signal, for 
she had no sooner spoken them than the whole school rose ta 
its feet in a body and burst into a species of chant, of which i 
am glad to say I can remember the words, though the tune 
eludes me. The lyric ran as follows: 

Many greetings to 

you! 

Many greetings to } 

you! 

Many greetings, 

dear stranger, 

Many greetings, 

Many greetings, hy 

Many greetings to ye 


you 
Many greetings to 
you! 
To you! 
Considerable 
latitude of choice 
was given to the 
singers in the 
matter of key, and 
there was little of 
what I might call 
team work. Each 
child went on till 
she had reached the 
end, then stopped 
and waited for the 
(Continued on 


page 153) 


“Jeeves,” cried the guv'nor hoarsely, 
“is that confounded car mended yet?" 
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Stories That Have Made Me LAUGH 


VERYBODY condemns the use of profanity, of course. 
Nevertheless it seems to be almost a necessity in some 
callings, for one has to admit that without it there 
could be precious little truck driving, still less sailoring 

and no fishing at all. In any event, much depends upon the 
manner of its utterance. I have heard profanity used by ships’ 
officers with such gravity 
and clearness of enuncia- 
tion that it seemed more 
in the nature of profes- 
sional advice than pro- 
fanity; and just how I 
am going to relate all 
this foreword to the fol- 
lowing story which 
Charley Chaplin told me 
Idon’t know. However, 
here goes: 

A lady entered a sub- 
way car in which every 
seat was occupied — by 
male passengers. She was 
the only standee, and 
although she glared 
around her not one male 
passenger so much as 
looked up from his paper. 
At last an extremely 
drunken man arose un- 
steadily from his seat and raised his hat as impressively as 
the circumstances permitted. 

“Take my seat, lady,” he said. 

The lady glared around once more and then sat down. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said. ‘“You’re a gen- 
tleman.” 


be sold without the antidote being printed on the labd 

And all of this brings us in a roundabout way to the story of 
the late Timothy D. Sullivan, who took a tramp into a Bowery 
restaurant and treated him to his first square meal in months 
He watched his guest eat six p<_tions of beef stew, one afte 
another, until at length the tramp sat back in his chair with 
every appearance of surfeit. 

“Now how about a little dessert?” Tim said. 

“‘What’s dessert?” the tramp asked. 

“Why, you see, you’ve had six plates of beef stew and now you 
ought to have something else to top it off,” Tim replied. “That's 
what they call dessert. It sort of gives a finish to the meal.” 

“All right,” the tramp said. “Give me another plate of 
beef stew.” 


MY‘ ACQUAINTANCE with the Prince of Wales like your 
is limited to the pictures of him in the brown illustrated 
Sunday supplements of the newspapers, but I should say offhand 
from the number and variety of regimental uniforms, hunting 
costumes, golf suits, morning coats and evening clothes in which 
he is arrayed Sunday after Sunday, that the excess baggag 
rates of his recent trip to India would have been more tha 
sufficient to have paid the interest on England’s foreign debt, 
with enough left over to have bought The Blue Boy for the 
National Gallery. I should also say offhand that all thes 
portraits of him show what is apparently a well brought up lad 
of about seventeen or eighteen, although he must be at least 
twenty-seven. 

At a recent American Legion Conference Colonel MacNide 
told a story about an army captain who was handicapped by 
the same youthful appearance as the Prince of Wales without 
the stupendous wardrobe with which to carry it off successfully. 

He was passing one day in front of his har 
boiled company when a voice from the ranks 


The drunken man acknowledged this compli- called out: 
ment with an unsuppressed hiccough. BS woo 5 “And a little child shall lead them.” 
“You bet your blank blank life I am!” he HAM & Jo} The following day the youthful looking captain 
declared proudly. | Geer Stew +0 posted the following notice in his com- 
10 pany’s quarters: 
N FRANCE some of the restaurants | big hors, 
are named after the specialty of the : 
house, such as Restaurant Boeuf 4 la 


Mode or Chapon Fin. No doubt this 
practice is intended to stimulate the 
potential customer’s appetite with sug- 
gestions of what may be had inside the 
restaurant—steaming dishes of boeuf 


WHEN the motorcycle with the 
side car attachment was fis! 
introduced, it was known as a Wift 
Killer. The passenger received all the 


a la mode, or boeuf 4 la mode served 
cold in jelly—both of them excellent, 
especially with a small bottle of Cham- 
bertin or Pommard. (Great Scott! 
What am I saying?) In Chicago, how- 
ever, the proprietor of one restaurant 


sensations of a barber shop facil 
electro-vibro-massage except that I 
was evenly applied all over his body. 
A rough roadbed and sudden curve 
were apt to result disastrously for the 
passenger. London Punch 


has gone the French one better. He 
names his restaurant: 


THE GREASY VEST 
and further advertises: : 
“When we say we smother ’em in onions, we SMOTHER ’em.”’ 


What visions. of plenty arise! Generous portions of thick 
soup in Gargantuan tureens with spoons so large that it is 
impossible for the customer to prevent the overflow cascading 
down the front of his waistcoat. There will be of course on 
the bill of fare, prominently displayed, the name and address 
of a reliable dry cleaner, not as an advertisement but as 
a precaution, just as in some states a bottle of poison cannot - 


meal would have fed three French families for a week; 


printed a picture of one of these motor 
cycles with the side car attachment. 
the motorcycle is a man togged out! 
all the accoutrements of motorcycling 
His eyes are fixed steadily on the road in front of him. 
speed is tremendous. The side car, however, is empty. 

“Look out, Alf,” the motorcyclist says, his eyes still fixed on 
the road. “We are going over another bump.” 


[cc IS popularly believed that, before the war, what the na 
of an American family scraped off their plates at the end , 
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to be explained by the comment of the man who was told 
that Washington threw a silver dollar across the Delaware 
River. 

“Money used to go much further in those days,” the 
man said. 

However, what I am leading up to—and doing it rather clum- 
sily, I think—is about Mr. J. J. Colman, the well advertised 
manufacturer of mustard. He found himself seated next to a 
young lady who knew his advertisements but not Mr. Colman 

imself 


“So you are the Mr. Colman who makes all that money out 
of the dabs of mustard we put on the side of our plates,” she said. 

“You confound me with some- 
body else,” Mr. Colman replied. 
“T am the Mr. Colman who 
makes all that money out of the 
mustard you Jeave on the side of 
your plate.” 


COLORED man was 

arraigned before a 
Southern magistrate on a 
petty larceny charge. Al- 
though he vehemently 
protested his innocence, 
the evidence was so 
strong against him that 
he was soon found guilty 
and sentenced to a term 
in the penitentiary. As 
he was being led away, 
he began to mutter to 
himself, half aloud, and 
the judge banged violently on the desk with his gavel. 

“What was that you said?” he demanded of the prisoner. 

“Ah didn’t say nothin’, Jedge,” the darkey replied. 

“Oh yes you did!” the judge insisted. “I heard you using 
most contemptuous language about this court—language that 
no decent man could repeat. Now, have you got any- 
thing to say before I commit you for a further term of six 
months?” 

“Why, Jedge, Ah don’t know what you all’s talking 
about,” the darkey declared. “After you sentenced 
me jes’ now Ah wasn’t talkin’ at all. Ah was jes’ 


Praying!” the judge exclaimed. 
Why suttenly, Jedge,” the prisoner said. “Ah’s 
an innocent man goin’ to de hoosegow for some- 
thing Ah never did, Jedge, and all Ah said jes’ now. 
was: God am de jedge! God am de jedge!” 


you know, -of course, the story about the man 
who became a widower after forty years of 
married life. 


. 
You must miss your wife very much,” 
friend said. 


Pa yes! I suppose so,” the widower 


“You were very happy together, weren’t 
you?” the friend insisted. 

Some people would say so,” the widower 

it admitted . 

But she was a splendid woman in every 
Way. wasn’t she?” the friend continued. 

Oh, splendid! Splendid!” the widower 
agreed. “But J never liked her.” 


by AC On a Ue Gi, ASS | Author of “Potash and Perlmutter” 


The story that I intended to tell, however, was that of the 
English butler who suddenly gave his employer a month’s 
notice, after 
having held . 
his position 
for twenty- 
five years. 

“Why, Hick- 
son,” the em- 
ployer said, 
‘isn’t every- 
thing per- 
fectly satisfac- 
tory here?” 

“Perfectly, 
sir, perfectly.” 

“Then what 
on earth is the 
matter?” the 
employer asked. 

“Well, sir, I hardly like to say, sir,” the butler replied. 

“Nonsense, Hickson!” the employer exclaimed. ‘“You’ve been 
with me twenty-five years, give me notice like this, and then 
say you have no reason!” 

“Oh, I didn’t say I had no reason, sir!” the butler declared. 
“T have a reason, and a very good one, sir.” 

“Then I insist on knowing what it is,” the employer said. 

“Well, if you must know, sir,” the butler announced at last, 
“the fact is that I’m sick of the very sight of you.” 


AS A New Yorker sojourning in California, I yield nothing to 

the most enthusiastic Los Angeles real estater in my love and 
admiration for the beauties—natural, artificial and I was about 
to say feminine—of California. Is this understood? Very well! 
Let us then discuss the Californian who made the trip around the 
world on the steamship Cleveland. He appointed himself press 
agent for the State of California and his fellow passengers soon 
began to feel that they were not so much world pilgrims engaged 
in a circumnavigation of the globe as members of a 
Southern California chamber of commerce who were 
off on a Boost California excursion. 

Whatever picturesque sight the Californian en- 
countered in any of the countries he and his 
fellow passengers visited, he immediately 
compared it to a similar sight in California 
—always to the advantage of California 
and sometimes upon the principle of the 
Scots schoolmaster who was judge of a 
beauty contest and awarded the prize to his 
elderly ugly daughter—saying in excuse 
that a man must favor hisown. At length 
the excursion on its return to America from 
the Orient landed at the Hawaiian Islands 
and made the trip to the crater of Kilauea. 

“Well, sir,” one of the Californian’s 
fellow passengers said as they gazed upon 
that stupendous lake of fire, with its molten 
lava and terrifying jets of gas and vapor, 
“have you anything like this in the State 
of California?” 

The Californian was crestfallen. 

“T guess we haven’t,” he admitted 
gloomily. A moment later, however, he 
became much more cheerful. 

“But,” he declared triumphantly, “the 
Los Angele’ fire department could put it 


out in ten minutes.” 
107 
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“Skinner, my dear boy,” Cappy shot at 
him, “you and Bill Peck are about of the 
same size. You hop in the office auto- 
mobile and go to your home. There you 
will place in a suitcase and bring to me the 
following articles, to-wit: One suit of 
clothing, one pair dry woolen socks, one 
suit of underwear, one negligee shirt, one 
necktie, two handkerchiefs and an over- 
coat. On your way downtown again, 
buy a cheap golf cap.” 

“Why this raid on my wardrobe, Mr. 
Ricks?’’ Skinner ventured to inquire. 

“Say, look here, Skinner. If Bill Peck 
saves your reputation with the lumbermen, 
you shouldn’t object to lending him some 
dry clothing until he can buy some that 
fit him better. He’s coming home on a 
trawler, soaking wet, cold and miserable. 
Now then, when you have brought the 
suitcase here, take the car and scurry 
around town until you have leased for 
six months a suite of three offices in some 
decent building, and when you have leased 
the offices, go to a second-hand office 
furniture house and lease two typewriter 
desks, two big flat topped desks, two good 
typewriters, chairs and a mimeograph 
machine. Have them installed tonight in 
the offices you are going to rent.” 

“Yes, sir. Anything else?” 

“No. Get out of here and attend to 
business, Skinner, dear boy, and as you 
pass through tell the exchange operator to 
get my daughter on the telephone.” 

When Cappy’s daughter Florry, now 
Mrs. Matt Peasley, answered, Cappy said: 
“Florry, my love—this is your aged parent 
speaking. Please send your chauffeur 
down: to the office with a small flask of 
cooking brandy. I think I have some that 
was old when you were a baby. One of 
our men has fallen overboard and I have 
to revive him. That’s a love.” 

He hung up and rang for Skinner’s 
secretary. ‘Take radiogram,” he ordered 
crisply. “ ‘Mrs. William E. Peck, aboard 
s. s. Golden State. Please consider your- 
self kissed. Won a thousand dollars from 
a hated competitor, betting that Bill would 
obey orders. It will be reposing to your 
credit with the Hawaiian National Bank 
when you arrive. Blow it. Will meet 
Bill off the harbor with dry clothing and 
cough medicine. Cappy Ricks.’ Now 
take another radiogram: ‘Master, s. s. 
Golden State. Thanks for message. I 
own sufficient stock in steamship company 
that hires you to make them respect me 
at annual stockholders’ meetings, which 
naturally makes me wish you had not 
subjected my man to cold bath. Hope 
I am feeling good natured by time you 
return. Alden P. Ricks.’ ” 

As the stenographer left the room Cappy 
winked at Redell. ‘Might as well throw 
a scare into that skipper,” he declared. 
“Then he’ll bring me in some very old 
Scotch on his return trip. Not that I 
ever drink enough of the dratted stuff to 
drown a housefly,. but then a fellow might 
just as well be a little old devi! while he 
can. And I haven’t many years before 
me, Gus. I’m A. W. O. L. from Cypress 
Lawn Cemetery right now.” 

“Well, if you’re a dead one, God help 
the living, Cappy! Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 


It Shall Be Done 


(Continued from page 79) 


“Yes. Root around among the news- 
paper offices this afternoon and see if you 
can hire me a publicity man who believes 
everything he writes. I’ll pay a hundred 
a week. When you find him, put him to 
work instantly. I want a story cracked 
in both morning papers and again in the 
afternoon papers. We must educate the 
public immediately, Gus. Our solicitors 
must not have their time wasted edu- 
cating their prospect into a thorough 
understanding of what he is asked to 
sign. Tell that publicity man to pull 
out the vox humana stop by the roots 
—roof taken from over the very heads of 
old ladies and infants—shattered dreams 
of a cheap bungalow, etc., etc. Hop to 
your job, Gus. When Skinner has rented 
the offices I’ll have him insert in the Help 
Wanted. columns an advertisement for 
solicitors and have them report for duty 
at eight o’clock tomorrow morning. Mean- 
while I'll digest this unworthy Housing 
Act. You may inform your publicity 
man that I will be available for an inter- 
view at my home this-evening.”’ 

He reached again for the telephone. 

“Do you know, Gus,” he complained, 
“that infernal fellow, Skinner, is getting 
to be quite a slacker on the job! I’ve been 
trying for years to retire, but I cannot. 
They run me ragged. Depend upon it, 
Gus, there’s always work for idle hands to 
do around this shop—Hello, get me Crow- 
ley’s Boat House... Hello, I want 
Tom Crowley... Hello, Tommy. 
Cappy Ricks speaking. Have the fastest 
launch in your fleet waiting for me at 
the float. Ill be down in half an hour.” 

He hung up and jabbed the press button. 

Mr. Skinner’s secretary entered. 
“Take office memorandum for Mr. Skin- 
ner.” He dictated some crisp orders. 

“Now, then, young lady,” he continued, 
“T’m going to take a nap until Mr. Skinner 
returns with a suitcase. Have a taxi 
waiting downstairs to take me and the 
suit case to Crowley’s Boat House. When 
my daughter’s chauffeur enters with a 
package, hold it until Mr. Skinner arrives 
and then insert the package in the suitcase. 
Good by, Gus. Glad you called. Drop in 
frequently. Always come when you feel 
sportily inclined. That’s all, young lady.” 

He leaned back in his swivel chair, 
swung his aged legs to the top of his desk, 
bowed his chin on his breast and closed 
his eyes; for until Mr. Skinner should 
return there was nothing further to do 
and forty winks would sustain the presi- 
dent emeritus of the Ricks interests, even 
though the cemetery yawned for him. 

At three o’clock Mr. Skinner returned 
with the suitcase. At three-ten Cappy 
was on his way to sea in an express launch; 
at four-forty-five he was eight miles off 
the Golden Gate, transferring from the 
trawler a very cold and benumbed veteran 
of the late war. The cooking brandy 
warmed the cockles of Mr. Peck’s brave 
heart and when he had changed into dry 
clothing he appeared none the worse. 

“Well, Bill, my boy,” Cappy began, “you 
started a riot with that wireless message 
of yours. That State Housing Act, with 
its cute little joker in Chapter 354, got 
by us, that’s all.” 

“A lawyer friend of mine, knowing I 
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was in the lumber business, asked me quite 
casually how the Act was going to affect 
the shingle industry. He was interested 
to know why we had let the bill go to the 
Governor for his signature without pro- 
testing it. Well, he sent me a copy of 
the Act. Unfortuntely it reached me on 
my wedding day——” 

“No apologies, Bill, my boy. We'te 
still in time”’—and he proceeded to explain 
to Bill Peck every legal aspect of a refergn- 
dum procedure. He also took care to 
inform him of the preliminary steps he 
had _ taken. 

Mr. Peck was most earnest in his praise 
of Cappy’s initiative. Time was, indeed, 
the essence of the contract. 

“I suppose you have also arranged for 
the referendum blanks?” he asked. 

Cappy’s face went red. 

“By the holy pink toed prophet! -[ 
never thought of that. Do we have to 
have a special blank?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve signed a couple of refer- 
endum petitions in my day. While the 
petition may be circulated in sections, 
nevertheless each sheet has numbered lines 
for each signature, and when all of the 
sheets have been signed they are pasted 
end to end in chronological order and 
wound up on a spool, I believe. The first 
sheet bears a printed preamble, stating the 
nature of the petition. We will have to pro- 
cure these blanks from the office of the 
Secretary of State, in Sacramento, the 
State capital. Have we a line yard there?” 

“Yes, Bill.” 

“Very well, then. We’ll telephone your 
yard manager to get hold of the Secretary 
of State this evening, procure the necessary 
blanks and motor to San Francisco with 
them tonight. If he will do that I'll start 
our solicitors on the job bright and early.” 

“Tf he doesn’t do it I’ll fire him by wire. 
One of the things I could never forgive 
would be inability to find the Secretary of 
State after office hours. Have you any 
other idea on the subject, Bill?” 

“Ves, sir, I have. When your radio 
gram reached me, it occurred to me it- 
stantly that you wanted me to take charge 
of some sort of a fight and win it for you. 
I thought you would start a referendum 
petition. My idea is to put a host of 
solicitors out in the principal cities—San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, Oakland, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles. We'll not bother with the 
small towns or the conscientious COW 
county registrars of voters and county 
clerks. Some of the simple country 
in public office insist upon obeying the law 
literally, but the big town operators a 
too busy and are easier to reach——’ 

“T don’t want you to talk to me about 
reaching a public servant, Bill. I domt 
want to know anything about your planol 
operations. You are to put over this drive 
in your own way. Tomorrow morning 
Skinner will give you twenty-five tho 
dollars in currency and you bring 
you do not use. You are working for me 
and I do not ask you to keep any 4 
All I want you to do is to kill that Act. 

“Tt shall be done, sir,” Bill Peck rl 
simply. “We'll ridicule it to death. 
want your automobile and chauffeur for 
week.” 
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Meaty, marrowy Tail joints 


delicious vegetables 
nourishing barley 


CAMPBELL COMPANY +7 
AMDEN,N.J.,USA- 4 


Just the aroma from Campbell's Ox Tail Soup as it 
simmers in the saucepan is a challenge to your appetite 
—it is so rich and savory. And the minute you taste the 
first spoonful, you realize what a treat is ahead of you. 
The sliced ox tail joints are the very tenderest and finest 
the market affords. Their rich tasty broth is blended 
with diced carrots and turnips, puree of luscious 
tomatoes, hearty strengthening barley, ox tail joints (not 
used in making the broth), a dash of French leeks and 
parsley fresh from our own farms. Real, substantial 
food—and how delicious ! 
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“You own ’em both, Bill.” 

“Then, sir, we understand each other 
and, unless you have some further in- 
structions for me, I'll have another jolt of 
that brandy.” 

“T haven’t any instructions for you, Bill. 
I never hire a man to do a hard job unless 
I’m pretty well convinced that the man I 
select is capable of doing the job. I’m 
telling you what to do, Bill, but not how 
to do it. If I have to do that, then the 
reason for your existence in my employ is 
no longer apparent to me.” 

Mr. Peck nodded. ‘The patent roofing 
crowd will let me know I’vé been in a 
fight,” he murmured. “They will not 
permit a victory that is almost in sight to 
go by default.” They’ll high jack my 
solicitors and steal their signed petition 
sheets and buy them where they can’t steal 
them. They will move heaven and earth 
to delay the filing of the petition until after 
midnight of the ninetieth day; then it will 
be too late to file it and it will cost the 
lumber industry a million dollars to induce 
the legislature to rescind the bill at the 
next session, Meanwhile, we would have 
lost the shingle trade—people would have 
gotten out of the habit of using shingles.” 

“Yes, more than a million. There are 
enough bandits in every legislature to hold 
up a great industry, and where the bidding 
might be regarded as developing briskly, 
the Lord knows where we’d land. In jail, 
probably, where many another enthusiast 
has landed merely because he forgot the 
law in his anxiety to win, You'll have to 
be extremely careful, Bill, not to mar your 
reputation by getting caught in something 
—ah—ahem! harumph-h-h!—shady.” 

“T have never tried to do anything 
shady, sir,’ Bill Peck replied smilingly, 
“but I have always thought that when I 
did, I would consider the squid.” 

“What do you mean—the squid?” 

“Otherwise known as the devil fish. 
When he gets into tight quarters with the 
enemy, he exudes an inky liquid which 
darkens the water in which he is fighting. 
Thus his enemies are not able to see him, 
and under cover of his ink he makes his 
getaway!” 

Cappy gazed long and earnestly at his 
lieutenant. “‘Bill,’’ he declared, ‘‘I believe 
you have an idea!” 

“T have sir,” Bill replied, and lapsed 
into silence. 

Arrived in San Francisco, Bill Peck went 
to a hotel while Cappy hurried home to a 
late dinner. During the meal J. Augustus 
Redell telephoned to inform him that an 
excellent press agent had been engaged and 
that he, Redell, had given this publicity 
expert a sizzling interview, as proxy for 
Cappy, and another equally sizzling on his 
own behalf. A little later Mr. Skinner 
telephoned to announce the execution of 
every order given him; whereupon Cappy 
trotted off to bed. 

Exactly fifteen days passed before he 
saw Bill Peck again. On the morning of 
the ninety-first day following the signing 
of the State-Housing Act by the Governor, 
Peck strolled into Cappy’s office. At the 
door he paused, came to attention and 
saluted his chief. ‘Ex-private Bill Peck 
reports that he has met the enemy and they 
are his’n,” he announced. 

“Then it’s been done?” 

“Sir, it had to be done! In conformity 
with your orders I have not bothered to 
keep any account of my expenditure. I 


hate keeping books anyhow. Every 
dollar that I paid out in this campaign 
was done by voucher check; here are all the 
dead checks and here is my check for nine 
thousand two hundred and eighty-one 
dollars and ten cents, the amount remaining 
in my hands when I closed up shop yes- 
terday. There are no outstanding bills.” 

Cappy gulped, reached for the bundle 
which Bill handed him and in return gave 
Mr. Peck transportation to Honolulu on 
the Matsonia, sailing at noon that day. 
“Your wife has arranged for transportation 
from Honolulu to Shanghai, Bill,” he an- 
nounced. “By the way, did you—ahem! 
harumph-h-h!—have any difficulty with 
the registrars or the county clerks?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. “You will re- 
member that I borrowed your automobile 
and was gone for a week, while a capable 
assistant carried on the petition manage- 
ment. Well, during that week I sold to 
the editors of the newspapers in every city 
where we were circulating our petition, 
the idea that we were eternally right and 
the other fellow eternally wrong. Then I 
had these editors call up the registrars of 
voters or the county clerks, as the case 
might be, and tell these officials they hoped 
to have the utmost cooperation, to the end 
that the filing of the petition with the 
Secretary of State might not be delayed 
and the petition thus killed. Under a 
system of government where public posi- 
tions are elective and not appointive, the 
friendship of a newspaper is not to be 
despised! Accordingly 

“Bill,” Cappy interrupted, “do you mean 
to tell meyoudidn’t havetouseany money?” 

“Not acent. If I had I would not have 
used a voucher check. Voucher checks can 
be traced. I found several county clerks 
who were so strongly against the Act that 
they went out of their way to help kill it. 
I arranged to have my solicitors report in 
to a central office in each city at five o’clock 
daily, and turn in the sheets they had had 
filled with signatures during the day. 
These sheets were then taken to the county 
clerk’s office, where a couple of deputies 
remained on duty to receive them. Of 
course the county auditors would never 
have approved a bill for overtime to these 
decent fellows, and there was no reason on 
earth why they should work overtime just 
to please me. Consequently every time 
they verified a bunch of signatures they 
received ten dollars to cover their overtime 
and the cost of dinner at a restaurant. 
They worked until midnight every night, 
and got the job through for me; at ten 
minutes of twelve last night the referen- 
dum petition, with every signature legally 
verified, was filed with the Secretary of 
State, and as a consequence the State 
Housing Act is dead until next November.” 

“Did you meet with any—ahem! _har- 
umph-h-h!—opposition from the enemy?” 

“They raided me day and night, sir. 
They bought off the weak brothers and 
sisters of solicitors almost as fast as I 
engaged them; those they couldn’t buy 
off they threatened and forced to quit, 
and those who would not be bluffed were, 
in many cases, held at the point of a gun 
and their lists taken from them. My 
office was searched nightly, and I was 
followed twice and searched. I counter- 
attacked by hiring more solicitors than 
they could get rid of; they couldn’t keep 
track of my new territory. It was a 
dirty battle and I expected to find myself 
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short of the requisite number of signatures 
on the last day.” 

Cappy fidgeted. “Were you, Bill? Ag 
one bandit to another—were you?” | 

“No, sir, but I would have been if | 
hadn’t remembered the squid! You yilj 
recall, sir, that some time ago a referen- 
dum petition was started against the Alien 
Poll Tax Law, but before the sponsors of 
the referendum had time to file their 
petition, the Supreme Court of the State 
declared the Alien Poll Tax Law uncop. 
stitutional, which decision automatically 
killed the referendum petition. Well, 
after the battle on the Housing Act 
referendum petition started and I began 
to doubt my ability to carry the day 
without sufficient reserves, I resorted to 
strategy. I dug up the proponents of the 
Alien Poll Tax referendum and discovered 
that a Japanese publicity. man had that 
defunct petition on hand still. I bought 
it from him for a hundred dollars.” 

“Yes,” Cappy murmured musingly 
‘Now that you mention it, I recall how 
exercised the Japanese population of this 
State became over that Alien Poll Tax 
Law. Come to think of it, they started 
the referendum petition.” 

“Exactly. Well, all things are for sale 
by a Jap, and I bought it.” . 

Cappy sat straight up and peered at 
Bill Peck over the rims of his spectacles. 
“Bill,” he said sadly, ‘I’m sorry you 
found it necessary to resort to work like 
that. When you filled out your shortage 
with the sheets from this defunct petition, 
you placed citizens in the position of 
having their signatures attached to our 
petition, but without their knowledge. 
I believe that’s very, very unethical and 
—ahem! harumph-h-h!—illegal.” 

“Oh, say not so, Mr. Ricks. Anything 
I could have put over on that roofing 
crowd would have been legal, because 
they barred no holds. But I didn’t do 
that. My idea was to equip my solicitors 
with sheets from this old petition and 
instruct them to carry them in their side 
coat pockets, but to carry the genuine 
sheets in their inside coat pockets. Then, 
when the dips who harrassed my solicitors 
delivered the goods, they would be deliver- 
ing shopworn goods “i 

“Ah, yes. You squid , 

“Well, sir, I never had an opportunity to 
do that. They must have had somebody 
shadowing me, because when I drove up 
to my office with this defunct petition in 
the tonneau and, assisted by half a dozen 
uniformed Pinkerton men, carried the list 
up to my office, that fact must have been 
reported to the commanding general 0 
the opposing forces. It seemed to them 
that the jig was up and but one more 
trump remained to be played.” 

“Buy you off, eh, Bill?” : 

Bill Peck nodded. “The emussaty 
arrived within half an hour. I had my 
smoke screen spread out on a table, looking 
it over, when my stenographer brought in 
his card. He said his business was strict 
private and personal and when my stenog- 
rapher told me that I wasted no time 
having her show him in. I was born, $% 
with a large bump of suspicion. 42 
instant he entered the room, I saw by the 
look of alert interest in his glance 4 i 
rested on my defunct Alien Poll Tat 
referendum petition that he was my meat 

“Well, Mr. Ricks, he didn’t waste an) 
time sparring but clinched immediately. 
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Perfumes 

AVA is ever verdant, ever odor- 
J ous with jasmine, ylang ylang, 

champaka, nagasari and tenjong. 
The Bedaya, dancing girls, 
shower their smooth skin with fra- 
grant powder ere they dance in the 
sweet grasses. The sighing music of 
the angklung blends with the love 
call of all nature. Java, Pearl of 
the East, has given of its choicest 
flowers and subtlest arts to complete 
the Oriental bouquet mystery, 


Jafleur. A Javanese twilight seems 
to have fallen like a caress of touch 
and scent about the woman dainty 
made by soft, transparent clinging 


POWDER 


In Ornamental Crystal Jar with 
lamb’s cou puff 


Jafleur Extract........ $2.50 
Jafleur Toilet Water 


Talc....25¢ the Can 
afleur Cold Cream... 1.00 
Jafleur Vanishing 
1.00 
At Drug Stores, Gift shops 
and Departments that feature 
the newest in Oriental Scents ; 
or, if unobtainable at your 
dealer, send us his name and 
the price. 


The Buddha of Perfumes 
67 Hunters Point Avenue, L. I. City, 
New York 


he. 


“*How long, do you suppose, Mr. Peck,’ 
he began, ‘it will take you, even at your 
present remunerative salary, to save suf- 
ficient money from this sort of work to 
insure you against want and misery in 
your old age?’ 

“T told him I was so young and healthy 
I hadn’t given the subject any consider- 
ation, and added that I had no time for 
life insurance agents. I showed him the 
door and invited him to run along. 

““T am not a life insurance agent,’ said 
‘I’m the fellow in charge of the cam- 
paign you’ve been bucking for the past 


|| ten days. 


‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘that’s a horse of another 
color. Spread your hand and spread it 
quickly. I’m a busy man.’ 

““*Vou’ve been a heap busier than I gave 


you credit for,’ he answered and nodded 
_| toward my defunct petition. ‘You burglar,’ 


he added. ‘You must work nights.’ 

““*Well, you forced me to hustle,’ I re- 
plied. ‘Thank you very much. If you 
hadn’t, I might have taken my job less 
seriously and so would not have won out. 
As matters stand this bright spring morn- 
ing, I have but twenty-two hundred more 
signatures to procure and I have three 
days in which to procure them.’ ” 

“That was a lie, of course,” Cappy 
interjected. 

“No, sir. It was excusable fiction. The 
twenty-two hundred signatures I referred 
to were another section of my smoke 
screen and my Japanese friend had prom- 
ised to have them sent up from Fresno 
within three days.” 

“What did he say, Bill? What did the 
dirty crook say to that?” 

“He said, sir: ‘Mr. Peck, you walk with 
a limp and what’s left of your left wing is 
neither useful nor ornamental. You're 
handicapped for the battle of life. Now, 
your principals who, of course, constitute 


‘the membership of the Pacific Coast 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, real- 
ized when they gave you charge of this 
fight that they were asking you to lead a 
forlorn hope. Nothing in the world could 
have been more forlorn. They know how 
hard I have made the going for you, and 
if you should lose out after your gallant 
fight not a scintilla of blame could possibly 
attach to you for your defeat.’ 

“T agreed with him that he had sized up 
the situation perfectly. 

“Suppose you sell me that list,’ he 
suggested. 
“That list on the table?’ I queried. 

“*That list,’ he replied. 

“T went to the window and looked out 
for a long time and thought it over. I put 
up a marvelous portrayal of the temptation 
of St. Anthony. Finally I faced -him and 
said: ‘Well, what is there in it for me?’ 

“Rive thousand, Mr. Peck.’ 

“‘Small change. It’s worth twenty- 
five thousand for me to win this fight.’ 

“‘Then I am empowered to offer you 
twenty-five thousand.’ 

“*Vou’ve bought something, my friend. 
Bring me fifty bills worth five hundred 
dollars each and I’Jl sell you fifteen thou- 
sand signatures. You understand I can’t 
let you have them all. I’ve got to keep 
some for seed; I mustn’t let myself be 
whipped too badly, and for the sake of 
appearances the fight must go to a finish. 
All I ask is that you call off your gang and 
let me work in peace for the next threedays.’ 

““T Jove to do business with a sensible 
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man,’ he replied and left the office at once. 
An hour later he was back with the mon 
—brand new, crisp bills, all of which ] 
examined through a microscope for Pos- 
sible markings. I pretended to be y, 
careful—as careful as a wise crook would 
be. Finding none, I carefully counted oyt 
sheets containing fifteen thousand signa. 
tures and piled them neatly on the floor: 
he opened the door leading to the hall, 
called in a couple of his henchmen, had 
them remove the sheets, which were tied 
in bundles, bade me a pleasant good mom. 
ing and faded away like the Arab. He 
kept his word and my solicitors were not 
again molested; I finished the campaign 
with a thousand signatures to spare and 
I’m awfully glad I’m going away on the 
Matsonia today, because the rude awaken- 
ing will come to my late opponents when 
they read tomorrow morning’s newspapers, 
If I should linger around this town another 
day what’s left of my old carcass would be 
found, quite lifeless, up an alley. Here 
are the twenty-five thousand dollars | 
was paid for that list. I feel no qualms 
about it. He merely offered to buy my 
list, and I sold it to him. I didn’t guaran- 
tee the title and he asked no questions, 
but took things for granted.” 

And Bill Peck tossed on Cappy Ricks’s 
desk the fruit of his joyous adventuring. 
Cappy handed it back to him. : 

“T don’t want this boodle, Bill,” he 
declared. “You earned it fairly and 
honestly. Better give it to Mrs.. Billor 
buy some good bonds with it.” He rang 
for Mr. Skinner. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,” he said when 
that. functionary entered, ‘Bill Peck has 
saved the day for you and from now until 
election day the campaign against that 
infernal Housing Act is in charge of our 
publicity expert. Add up these dead 
checks. They represent the cost of the 
referendum campaign. Call a meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and levy an assessment to 
reimburse me for my personal outlay made 
on behalf of the industry. Credit my 
account with this check of Bill’s. It 
represents the money he didn’t spend.” 

Mr. Skinner gathered up the evidence, 
shook hands heartily with Bill Peck and 
retired to his lair. Cappy sat looking at 
Bill Peck, while Bill Peck glanced at his 
watch and considered all the things he 
had to do before boarding the steamer for 
Honolulu. When he looked up, he sur 
prised tears in Ricks’s eyes. 

“You'll have to forgive my weakness, 
Bill,” Cappy gulped. “I’m susceptible to 
heart trouble, and every time I meet 4 
youthful Cock Robin like you it revives 
my faith in human nature. At the same 
time, however, I am reminded that the 
Ricks’ name dies with me and I—I—— 

He rose, a little shakily, and took tie 
stump of Bill Peck’s left arm in his hands. 
“Leave the twenty-five thousand with me, 
Bill,” he suggested, ‘‘and I’ll make it gro! 
for you and—and—when I retire V’ll—ad! 
something to it; then, if you lose the other 
arm, you'll not be ground under the heel 
of the world. Bill, you go-getting young 
scoundrel—good by. have Skinnet 
work out an equitable bonus proposition 
in addition to your salary and you—youll 
let the Far Eastern trade know youve 
arrived, won’t you?” 3 

“Sir? said Bill Peck solemnly, “it shal 
be done.” 
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“T always have 
it in the house” 


“cc YES. my dear, it’s a wonderfully 
comfortable thing to have Lis- 
terine always near at hand. Mother 
has used it for years. I know it’s a 
safe antiseptic. You’d be surprised 
how many uses we find for it.” 


Listerine is a safe, unirritating anti- 
septic that has been in high public favor 
for half a century. 

Men folks enjoy the exhilarating feeling 
of Listerine after 
shaving. Just douse 
it on full strength. 
Itallaysirritation and 
provides a safe anti- 
septic for any abra- 
sion or nick the razor 
may leave. 


As a gargle to ward 
off or relieve sore 
throat it will often 
help you avoid more 
Don’t take chances with dis- 
Have 


Delightful after shaving 


serious ills. 
eases that start with sore throat. 
Listerine in your medicine cabinet. 

Listerine and warm water used as a 
nasal douche will 
often hasten the re- 
covery from colds in 
the head. It is cleans- 
ing, refreshing and 
healing. 

And for that subtle 
trouble which may 
so easily escape your 
notice—halitosis (the 
scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath) Lis- 
terine is ideal. It halts fermentation in 
the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Just use it as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 

Another most interesting use for Lis- 
terine that fastidious 
people have discov- 
ered is its value as a 
deodorizer. In many 
matters of personal 
hygiene (applied to 
the under-arm, par- 
ticularly) it has be- 
come highly prized 
as a toilet aid. As 
such it is a safe, fra- 
grant lotion of great 
efficiency. You know you are taking no 
chances when you use Listerine this way. 

Many other uses for Listerine are de- 
scribed in the circular which is packed 
with every bottle. 

It is a most versatile antiseptic to have 
always at hand in your home.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


Guard against sore 
throat 


Your mirror can’t 
tell you 


LISTERINE 
—the safe 
antiseptic 


diamond points in the somber orbit of 
her eyes. He heard his own voice stam- 
mering, ludicrous: 

“You—you speak English?” 

“A little—and a little French——”’ 

“And I know about two words of 
Arabic.” 

She laughed. 

“T shall teach you more,” she said. 
“Listen. Repeat after me: Agarbi h’ulana, 
anna sehauff Janina barka, maqueh fathma 
lashor!” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Repeat!” she insisted; and word for 
word, clumsily, haltingly, his lips echoed 
the strange sounds. 

“Please tell me what it means.” 

“Tt means: I swear by Allah that I 
shall see only Janina, and no other woman!” 

Then he kissed her. 

He never knew how and when he parted 
from her. There was just a vague memory 
of the Kisslar Agassi looming up with 
warning words to hurry because day was 
near, a quick descent and crossing of rooms 
where morning was beginning to shoot in 
with a ghostly wedge of white, a dash 
across the garden. 

At noon he woke up. There was in his 
soul the knowledge of something sweet 
and strange that had taken possession of 
him, heart and body, and somehow a sense 
of immense sadness; there was in his mouth 
the sweetness of wild honey, with a bitter 
after taste to prick the tongue and set the 
nerves to longing; and again that night he 
saw her. / 

Earlier in the evening the snake charmer 
had come. He had dismissed him curtly. 

The Kisslar Agassi took him to the roof 
top. She came up to him with the magic 
of her touch. 
“Yah amri!” she said in her low, throaty 
voice. ‘“‘O my life!” 

He saw her almost every night, except 
on those rare occasions when Nadj Omar 
brought word that Si Mohammed’s other 
two wives were on the roof; and so the 
days passed into weeks. They had little 
to talk about. At times, of course, he 
tried to speak to her, to ask her questions 
about herself. But she seldom opened 
her lips except to kiss him or whisper 
words of love. 

“Tell me of what you think, dear,” he 
would ask. 

“Yah amri—O my life!” she would reply. 
“Vah aini—O my soul!” 

Then a flood of passionate words, in 
Arabic, in quaint French, in the little 
English which she knew; and after a while 
he gave up asking her questions. She was 
right, he said to himself. There was no 
truth but that of the senses, God given. 
Such was now the single thought which 
dominated him. 

Occasionally Mahdi Ibrahim came and 
squatted on the roof top and beat his drum 


—tok-tak-tok—forcing the snakes to dance 
|drunkenly. But as a rule Pitts Burton 
dismissed him, impatiently, curtly. For 
'he had begun—quite unreasonably, he 
| owned up to himself—to dislike the snake 
'charmer’s hawkish, sardonic face. He 
wondered if the man knew. If he did, he 
did not let on. Only once he made a cer- 
tain cryptic allusion. 
“Tf Allah proposes the destruction of an 


The Tale The Drum Told 
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ant, He allows wings to grow upon he” 
he said one evening, apropos of nothin 
as from the neighboring house drifted © 
the wailing of Janina’s guitar, , 

By this time the year had swooned ints 
the sharp, glaring summer of North Africa 
with myriads of bundles of vegetatio: 
transformed in a day into fully expand 
leaves and riotous, blazing flowers, api 
dead in another day; with the birds ope, 
ing their beaks in a painful effort to 
for air; with a splintering, jaundiced hey 
that veiled the levels; and the very desert 
a carpet of bloom. All day long Burt 
sat behind closed shutters, coming ou 
only in the evening and sitting at Janins 
feet, looking dreamily at the rainhy 
twinkle of her diamond nose stud, listening 
dreamily to her soft words: 

“T love you, yah aini!”’ 

“And I love you, small Janina!” - 

“Why do you love me, yah amri?” 

“Oh—just because——”’ 

“And I love you for the same reason— 
O my life—my soul—O eyes of my sou!” 

Another week passed and summer wa 
over. The desert came into its own again, 
with chilly night breezes which swept th 
yellow sands into shifting, carved waves 
which clothed the rock waste. with a fitful 
scraggly, fantastic tangle of tamarack an 
drinn and dwarf acacia. 

Every day Pitts Burton rode his lit 
blue-mottled stallion out into the desert 
He left Nadj Omar at home, preferring ty 
be alone with the great peace and th 
enormous, vaulted silences of the Sahar 
with no sign of human habitation except 
occasionally, a camel rider looming on the 
horizon, a ragged Bedouin boy driving his 
goats toward brackish water and grea 
food, or a similar bit of desert flotsam 
The strength of the yellow lands came t 
him with a mighty sweep, a feeling d 
triumphant elation, a falling away of the 
useless burdens of life, the useless though 
the useless worries and ambitions. It 
seemed to him that he was being purge 
of his past—his too human, too comple 
past. This new life had come to himwith 
sort of effortless, elemental, cosmic powt 
His days, immensely simple, seem 
charged to the brim with an overwhelming 
loveliness, a radiant, stainless happiney 
and cleanliness; and there were the nights 
There was Janina. He loved her, ands 
loved him. Why did he love her? Wh 
did she love him? What did it matte 
What did anything matter? 

When, with the sun below the honm 
and the sky a frosted magic of purple am 
silver, he returned from the desett 
spurred his stallion to a furious gallop! 
the last few miles. He wanted tos 
Janina, to hold her in his arms, to ™ 
into her black eyes, to kiss her red lips. 

He loved her. She loved him. 

And then one evening, as he cros 
garden and gave the prearranged signal 
the back short follove 
by a long, low drumming—the 
Agassi appeared on the threshold # 
motioned him away. ; 

“QOh—are Si Mohammed's other ' 
on the roof top?” 

“No, Sidi.” 

“Then—why? Is Janina sick?” | 

“She is dead, Sidi!” And the 
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N upon her!” 
S of nothing 
Maeterlinck’s Play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land— 
all misty blue—where countless babies are waiting 


their time to be born. 


Swooned ints 
North Africa, 
of vegetation 
lly expanded 
flowers, ani 
birds open. 
effort to gasp 
vundiced hest 
le very desert 
long Burton 
coming out 
ug at Janina’ 
the rainboy 
stud, listening 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 


addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
douds—not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
twill be dropped into. 

+ amrit” | Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
mae | cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 


summer woh tivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 
ich soa But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born 
—_ sith into a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
tamarack ax Happiness dwells. 

rode his lit 

to the Bom As each child is so born— 

ace and tel the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
‘tion exo For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
iff Oundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
ter and pe therace depend upon its foundation—the baby. 

ese 

note And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
i away of tf above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 

mere hoping to build a strong civilization except through 

being healthy, happy babies. 

e to him with : 

Thousands of babies — 

“overwhelning di needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 

mc i feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 

od her, and S48 perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 


yve her? Wh 


The Land Unborn Babies 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures—all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 
and protective home. 


So that wherever one looks — the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard— 

by the schools and colleges that are establishing class- 
es in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 


of those who need help and instruction; by the 
hospitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 
and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mo 


All this is merely a beginning— ( 
The ground has hardly been broken 
for the Nation’s only safe foundation 
—healthy babies—each of whom must 3. 
have its rightful heritage —An Even 
Chance—a healthy body. 

The call will not be answered until 
every mother, every father and every ‘; /g 
community helps to make better homes ‘frst: 


did it matte™ Wonders that surround them. ‘Thousands of de- in which to welcome visitors from the 
sur the boing tive ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. Land of Unborn Babies. 
c of purple anf 
the desert, 
irious gallop ! 
ted to The Metropolitan Life Insurance The work of this Companyhas dealing with the most important 

wan ; Company has been working been of such vital importance to phases of health and disease. It 
; arms, to years for improvement i in home _ its policyholders and the public, will be glad to furnish on re- 
her red lips. ditions and and that it is publishing the results quest,booklets telling the mother 
1 him. rejoices in having helpedcheneby with the hope of showing to ev- how to prepare for the baby; 

h crossed to reduce materially the death eryone, everywhere, thatthereis how to keep the home sanitary; 
s he ‘onal rate of babies and of mothersin nothing more important than how to protect her children 
ranged sigh childbirth. During this period protecting the peopleofourland against contagious diseases—how 
knocks follow the death rate from infectious from preventable and to make the family healthier and 
,g—the diseases of children has been unnecessary death. happier. 

ne eshold a reduced 37%. The total death In 1921 the Metropolitan dis- 

thr rate has been reduced 31.9%. tributed 25,000,000 booklets HALEY FISKE, President 
d’s other 
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Agassi closed the door in Burton’s face. 


In the next few seconds, that passed all 
scale of time, Burton lived through a 
series of emotions too vivid for remem- 
brance of gesture, of action, of thought. 
He did feel. But it was as if he felt it in 
another man’s body, a stranger’s. This 
stranger gave a strangled cry; he passed 
through certain absurd physical details— 
a foot that was “‘asleep,” a hat that fell on 
the ground, a mosquito that bit savagely 
and was savagely crushed, shaky legs that 
crossed the garden with short, broken 
steps, a body that stumbled through the 
hall and dropped into a chair; and then 
out of the whirlwind and the tumult a 
figure came and looked down upon him, 
with words softly, pitifully spoken. 

“T ran after you to tell you. You did 
not hear me, Sidi.” : 

“Ts it—true—Nadj Omar?” 

“Ves, Sidi.” - 

“You—oh!” Burton sat up. “You lie 
—you lie! You are crazy ” Then he 
read the truth in the other’s eyes. An 
ashen pallor spread to his very lips. His 
voice shook: “Oh God!” . 

“Tt came suddenly this afternoon,” said 
the dragoman, forgetting the English slang 
of which he was so proud, speaking gently 
as he might to acchild. “A fever. Then 
death. Come, my master!’’ He forced 
Burton to rise. “A woman is a woman, 
and fate is fate. Who can escape what is 
written on the forehead? Bismillah 
irrahman errahmin!” he mumbled piously 
as he saw that Burton was tottering, about 
to fall. “Take my arm. Sit on the roof. 
It is cool and sweet there, and I will bring 
you a glass of fig wine—iced, as you like it.” 

Burton hardly heard. Unresisting, he 
accompanied Nadj Omar to the roof top. 

He sat down and stared into the west 
with stony eyes. A chill wind sobbed from 
the desert. It rattled dismally in the 
palms and blew the sand in conical whirls. 
A sad, sleepy night crept over the roofs of 
Tugurt with black fingers. From a puddle, 
where a camel had wallowed, rose an evil 
odor. He had the confused sensation of 
pain that wrapped about his soul as with 
the curling sting of a whiplash. 

Dead. How? Why? 

Perhaps—the suspicion came suddenly— 
Si Mohammed had found out, had... 

No, no—came the second thought—it 
was on him, the man, that the husband’s 
revenge would have fallen first. 

Death. There was the fact. _ 

“El ouad—destiny!” whispered Nadj 
Omar, who had come up with a glass of 
fig wine. 

Dead. There was the fact. His life 
shook upon its foundations. Now that he 
had lost her, his heart was like a house 
without any light where his thoughts 
wandered about, lonely children afraid of 
the dark. So he sat there all that night 
until the mists of morning rose and coiled. 
The mists of the desert! The mists in his 
own heart! They echoed this day to the 
tolling of the death gongs that came from 
the house of Si Mohammed el-Busiri, to 
the sobbing of the tomtoms, the wailing 
of the negresses. The next day he sat there 
and the next, knitting his riven soul to 
hold the pain in his breast. He ate 
mechanically what the dragoman put be- 
fore him. He saw the burial cortége 
leave the house of Si Mohammed, and his 


heart’s remembrance followed the tiny . 


body in the big coffin; followed it, followed 
it back to the evening when he had first. 
heard her lilting song—‘‘yah benti, yah 
benti!” 

Darkness stalked over his soul. Grief 
was about him like an iron wall from which 
there was no escape. He spent evening 
after evening on the roof top, staring at 
the place where once had been his paradise. 

Speech, action, thought, all seemed to 
him alike useless and vain, not worth the 
effort of hand or brain. Go back to 
America? And to what purpose? There 
was always in his heart the fact of Janina’s 
death. Why had she died? How? 

“Fever!” the dragoman told him, often, 
patiently: “Just a fever, Sidi.” 

So the short winter passed, and Decem- 
ber brought the beginning of the Saharan 
spring with soft winds and blue nights and 
golden days and the melody of the young 
year, like a slow sob of melting harmonies. 
And one evening Mahdi Ibrahim, whom 
he had not seen since before Janina’s death, 
came on the roof top with his basket. 

“Snakes, yah Sidi?” he asked. “Shall 
I make them dance for you?” 

Pitts Burton shrugged his shoulders. 

“All right ” Tt made no difference. 
Nothing made any difference. 

Mahdi Ibrahim squatted down. His 
left hand disappeared in the burnouse, 
came out with the drum. It commenced 
‘swinging, left, ‘right, left, like a pendulum, 
as he beat it with gentle, dry taps. 

_Tok-tak! spoke the drum. Tok-tocko- 
tak!—with a hiccoughy, syncopated 
rhythm. Tok-tak-tok!—insistingly, while 
the snake charmer stared at the basket 
with dreamy immobility. Tok-tak-tok! 

And presently a flat, wicked head 
appeared from beneath the top of the 
basket; a second; a third. The snakes 
plopped down. They began to dance, 
swaying, circling, gyrating, following the 
pendulum of the drum. 

Tok-tak-tok! 

Desolate in an empty world of grief, 
Burton listened and stared, with eyes too 
hot for tears, yet with a coldness of ice 
upon his very heart. 

Tok-tak-tok! 

The memory came back to him, through 
the low roll of the drum, of Janina’s love 
song: 


“Vah benti, yah benti, 
Akh idjibleq erradjel . . .” 

He heard the embroidery of fantastic, 
chromatic arabesques, the abandon of 
eerie, minor harmonies: 

“Yah benti, yah benti . . .” 

He heard the voice rising higher and 
higher to a clear, bell-like note, with an 
infinite, throbbing joy of the senses, 
naked and unashamed: idjibleg . . .” 

Tok!—said the drum. He heard its 
rhythm within the rhythm of Janina’s 
voice; heard the vibrating tok-tak-tok 
within the edges of Janina’s wailing ca- 
dences. The two sounds blended; they 
joined hands above the snakes’ flat, glisten- 
ing eyes, and a bleak terror invaded the 
hidden corners of Burton’s heart as the 
beating of the drum seemed to cease, as 
from the drum itself came Janina’s song, 
sobbing, unearthly: 

“Vah benti, yah benti, 
Akh idjibleq erradjel . . .” 
He thought of her, her crimson lips, 
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her black eyes, the twinkli diamoni 
nose stud. He stared. Then, bade 
he screamed. He rose to his feet, stim. 
bling, tottering, his hands outstretched 

“The drum!” he cried. “Give it tomer 

“‘Hush—for the love of the All-Mercifyip 
came Mahdi Ibrahim’s whisper, wagniy 
yet in it a lilting accent of elation. “Deg 
is on the roof top, yah Sidi!” as one of the 
snakes flopped down, nervous, frightens 
out of its drunken rhythm. 

“The drum! Give it to me!” 
Burton in a high, cracked voice. 

He jerked forward. He saw the mk 
snake move, glide, directly beneath his 
feet, heard the hiss distinctly; and eyen 
in that moment of stark, enormous homo, 
horror too great to be grasped, hom 
that swept over and beyond thebaries 
of fear, he still heard the song. com 
wailingly from the inside of the drm, 
calling him, luring him on: 

“Vah benti, yah benti . . .” 

He tore it from the other’s hand. He 
looked at it. It was of a dull, mottled 
yellow, no larger than a child’s head, 
Then he began shivering all over as if in 
an ague. Cold sweat ran down his face 
as he saw that it was a human skull, the 
eye sockets and ear holes and nose open. 
ings closed with minutely fitted pieces of 
ivory, a skin stretched tightly across the 
place where the mouth had been, and, 
fastened by a silver wire to the left nasal 
bone, a diamond that twinkled evilly. 

And in after years, when the memory 
of the thing came back to him, in the 
midst of a gay dinner party, or driving his 
ball from the first tee of the Sleepy Hollow 
links, or perhaps during a walk up Fifth 
Avenue, he could never explain, not even 
to himself, what happened during the 
next few seconds. It was like one of those 
incredible incidents which loom out d 
the dark without beginning or end. 

There was just the snake charmer’ 
warning cry, “Look out, Sidi!” changing 
rapidly into a bitter laugh of triumph, 
a sibilant, cutting: ‘“Hayah! If Allah 
proposes the destruction of an ant, He 
allows wings to grow upon her!”—another 
voice, the dragoman’s, ‘“Quick!”—te 
sharp bark of a shot. Suddenly his knees 
seemed to give. The roof top heavel 
like the bow of a ship. The drum if his 
hand swung to and fro in a blazing yellow 
pendulum. He felt a dull jar as he fell 
his knees and rolled over. ; 

When he came to he found himself‘ 
his bed, in his own room. He lay still fa 
a moment. Then he opened his ey 
Through the semi-darkness he saw a white 
robed figure standing above him. H 
recognized Nadj Omar’s vulpine features, 
heard the man’s voice: 

“No harm done, Sidi. I came—shdt 
the snake just in time. No end jolly 


in contact with something ¢ 
smooth. He lifted it up. It was the 
drum. Shudderingly his knuckles brushed 
across the place where the mouth 
been, trembling over the tightly 
skin 


“Vah aini!” he seemed to hear. “Ya 


aini—O my soul!”—as with the 
of a far, high spring tide. 
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Tix beauty of your child’s hair de- 


lk up Fifth pends upon the care you give it. 
in, not even Shampooing it properly is always 
during the § the most important thing. 
one of those It is the shampooing which brings out 
oom out of @ the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
r end. color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
e charmers luxuriant. 
i!” changing When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
of triumph, § heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
i! If ~ strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
on ant, shes and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has. not been shampoued 
Quick! properly 
ny When the hair has been shampooed 
drum if bis properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
lazing yellow . glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
as he felon ully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 
While children's hair must have fre- 
d himself af quent and regular washing to keep it 
e lay still fa beautiful, itcannot stand the harsh effect 
ed his ey6§ “ordinary soaps. The free alkali in or- 
saw a white dinary soaps soon dries the scalp, makes 
him. the hair brittle and ruins it. 
nine features, why discriminating mothers, 
verywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
came—shot oil shampoo. This clear, pure, and en- 
tirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
Vait. myure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 
‘ton tre often you use it 
" = you want to see how really beautiful 


youcan make your child's hair look, just 
‘this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


RST, put two or three teaspoonfuls 
fe z Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 
warm water. Then wet the hair and 
with clear warm water. Pour the 
ulsified evenly over. the hair and rub it 
bughly all over the scalp and through- 
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Keeping a Child’s Hair Beautiful 


What a Mother Can Do To 
Keep Her Child’s Hair Healthy 
— Kine, Soft and Silky—Bright, 


Lresh-Looking and Luxuriant 


out the entire length, down to the ends of 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips,so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly —always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

Then. use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 


[Makes our Hair Beautiful 


perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing 
in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regulat weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage- 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Teach Your Boy to 
Shampoo His Hair Regularly 
T may be hard to get.a boy to shampoo 
his hair regularly, but it’s mighty 
important that he does. 
Get your boy in the habit of sham- 
pooing his hair regularly once each week. 
You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of his hair, and 
you will be teaching your boy a habit he | 
will appreciate in after life, for a luxuriant 
head of hair is something every man feels 
mighty proud of. ; 
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The Best Loved Book 
th 
ho 
of This Well Loved Writer h 
3 
E want you to have a copy of i 
“Kindred of the Dust”’ by Peter B. on 
Kyne, because it is the sort of novel cig 
that all of us should read to broaden our : 
sympathies and our outlook on life. Besides, Th 
the story itself brings you so much of Ch 
Romance, such an irresistible atmosphere get 
of life lived gloriously in the open, that we o 
want you to have it especially for the tho 
pleasure the reading of it will bring you. We 
—a 
7 
This Great Novel 
you 
Without Cha 
ithout rge 
sufi 
got 
Kindred of the Dust He's a wonderfully fine fellow, this Peter B. Kyne, with an Irishman's 
a quick wit and a Californian’s passionate love of home. To a rare degree 
By Peter B. Kyne his whimsical personality pervades this splendid novel of his. 
HIS is the story of ~ 
How to Get the Book 
the woman he loves, f ff agi 
of If you will send us the subscription ofa friend 
not afraid to test that —— we will send you a copy ri rf 
f this book. -The subscription must be * /’ 
persons in the novel other than your own. Mail us the f a 
whose lives you will name and address of the friend to Pd Po 
never forsee whom you want the magazine 
BRENT, utcast sent, together with $3.00 to Cosmopolitan, 
girl of the Sawdust Pile, cover the cost of the sub- f Dept. 822. pati 
who has the courage to give up the man scription. Send them with 09 Woot 
she loves when marriage with her would = attached ee Pf oe a § 
dim his brilliant future; DONALD Enclosed find $.......-. (insert amouttl He 
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Broken Barriers 
(Continued from page 94) 


I’m not smoking?” Miss Reynolds smiled. 
“Well, Mrs. Trenton cured me of that; she 
Jet me bored with the whole business of 

ing an emancipated woman! I’ve got 
the idea that the house I propose can set a 
standard of morals and manners—some- 
thing that will be good for the whole 
community. But there mustn’t be a lot 
of restrictions; I want the girls who live 
there to use it as though it were their own 
home. I have every confidence that 
they'll make a happy household.” 

“It’s perfectly wonderful!” cried Grace. 
“And it’s just like you!” 

“Humph! It’s perfectly selfish on my 
part; I expect to have a lot of fun getting 
it started. There'll be a garden, and ten- 
tm courts; and they must have a dance 
gmea week. Maybe the girls will let me 

in the garden now and then.” 

"Oh, they’ll adore you!” Grace cried. 

Well, I don’t mean to bother them. 
There are such houses in New York and 
Chicago, and I’m going to visit them and 
gt all the practical ideas I can before I 
gy anything about it. I need someone 
i help collect data and look after the 
thousand and one details of planning. 
Well call it asecretaryship. Now, Grace,” 
—and Miss Reynolds beamed on her— 
“will you help me?”’ 

“Why, Miss Reynolds!” 

“There’s no one I’d rather have, Grace. 
In fact, my dear child, you put the whole 
idea in my head by things you’ve dropped 
from time to time about the problems of 
young business girls.” 

“But—after what I’ve told you——”’ 

“My-dear, it’s knowing that makes me 
all the more eager to have you help! It’s 
only people who have made mistakes and 
suffered that really understand. And we’ve 
got to have some heart in our club! So 
we'll call it settled and go to New York two 
weeks from today and begin our work.” 


Grace learned from her father that there 
/ bad been no developments as to the motor 
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fa since Kemp’s death; he didn’t know where 
: he stood, but Trenton had been encour- 
aging as to the outcome. The reorgani- 
zation made necessary by the absorption 

F 


of the Cummings concern was causing 
the delay, Durland thought. 

“Trenton’s a busy man these days, but 
he’s spent several evenings with me at 
the shop. He’s been mighty fine to me. 
It’s a little hard to wait—I’ve done a lot 


of waiting in my time.” 
litan, “You dear! We've got to believe the 
, patient waiter gets the biggest tip—that’s 
n Street our slogan!”” 
ty She tapped him lightly on the shoulder 


& she spoke, keeping time to her words. |. 

sert amoutts He didn’t know that his praise of Trenton 

Warmed her heart. The fact that he 

dt § “¥ Trenton and no doubt would continue 

‘0 meet him frequently gave her father a 
lew interest in her eyes. 

Tace saw Miss Reynolds every few 
days, and was finding relief and happiness 
m the prospect of her new work. Irene 
ro gg the greatest satisfaction when 

race said that she was leaving Shipley’s. 

It's more in your line, Grace. And I 
catainly hand it to Little Old Ready 
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Money for having the sense to appreciate 
you. Quelque femme, Vd say. By the 
way, have you seen John lately?” 

“Not since Tommy died.” 

“Well, there’s another of the saints!” 
said Irene. ‘“He’s pretending now he 
doesn’t know we were on a wild party that 
night and that he saved our reputations. 
He won’t talk about it; so don’t try to 
thank him. Tommy’s estate is going 
through Sanders’s office and John’s no end 
busy. He’s getting acquainted with Ward 
—funny how things work out! But if 
John has any idea about you and Ward he 
never lets on.” 

“He’s probably done some thinking,” 
Grace replied soberly. ‘John isn’t stupid.” 

“‘He’s my idea of a prince, if you ask me! 
He’s making a big hit with my family; 
mother thinks he’s the grandest young 
man who ever came up the pike.” 


Ill 


Roy came home for a week-end but only 
after his mother had written him repeat- 
edly urging a visit. He had really been at 
work—Mrs. Durland had this from the 
dean of the law school—but his enthusiasm 
for the profession his mother had chosen 
for him was still at low ebb. He wanted 
to find work on a newspaper; he wanted 
to go West; anything was preferable to 
setting up as a lawyer in an office of his 
own. It was disclosed that Mrs. Durland 
had arranged to mortgage the house to 
raise money with which to establish him. 
But it was the definite announcement of 
her purpose to bring Roy’s wife home 
immediately after commencement that 
precipitated a crisis in Ethel’s relations 
with her family. 

The baby would be born in August and 
Mrs. Durland contended that the family 
dignity would suffer far less if Roy an- 
nounced his marriage when he left the 
university and joined his wife in his father’s 
house at Indianapolis. 

Ethel was outraged by the plan. She 
would not live under the same roof with 
that creature; and she availed herself of 
the opportunity to tell Roy what she 
thought of him. He had always been 
petted and indulged, and this was the 
result! 

“IT never thought you’d really do it, 
mother.” Ethel’s voice rose shrilly. “I 
didn’t think you’d be cruel enough to 
visit this shame on me. I’ve told Osgood 
the whole story. I felt that was the only 
honorable thing to do and he’s been splen- 
did about it. We’ve been engaged since 
Easter and he’s ready to marry me at any 
time. I’ve had all I can stand! Osgood 
has an offer in Cincinnati and we can be 
married tomorrow and I can leave this 
house of shame.” 

Stephen Durland raised his head and 
coughed. Roy announced that he was 
going downtown. The front door slammed 
and Mrs. Durland burst into tears. 

“You don’t think—you don’t think 
Ethel means she’s going?” 

“I certainly hope she means it,” said 
Grace wearily. “‘Osgood’s not a bad fellow 
and maybe he can beat some sense into 
her!” 


IV 


GRACE naa never been in New York 
before and Miss Reynolds gave her every 


opportunity to see the sights. The in- 
vestigation of devices for housing business 
women Miss Reynolds pursued with her 
usual thoroughness. She accepted no 
invitations in which Grace could not be 
-included, with the result that they dined 
or had luncheon in half a dozen private 
houses, and were entertained in fashionable 
refectories and at exclusive clubs. 

“VYou’re so good to me!” Grace said 
one night when they reached their hotel 
after a dinner at the house of an old friend 
of Miss Reynolds’s. ‘But sometimes— 
sometimes, Cousin Beulah, when your 
friends are so kind and treat me so beauti- 
fully I can’t help thinking that if they 
knew about me——” 

“My dear Grace, this busy world’s a lot 
kinder than it gets credit for being! Come 
here and let me look a’ *7oua minute. You 
are finding yourself? Don’t feel that the 
world would condemn you even if the 
world knew. We’re all more tolerant than 
we used to be.” 

They had visited a community house on 
the East Side one morning and were driv- 
ing to Washington Square for luncheon. 

“We’re a bit early for our engagement,” 
Miss Reynolds remarked as they reached 
Broadway. ‘“We’ve got half an hour to 
look at Trinity.” 

They entered the church and sat down 
in a pew near the door. A service was in 
progress and Grace at once fixed her 
attention on the chancel. 

The minister’s voice reciting the office, 
the sense of age communicated by the 
walls of the edifice, all had their effect on 
her. She felt singularly alone. The heart- 
ache that had troubled her little since she 
left home again became acute. Here was 
peace, but it was a peace that mocked 
rather than calmed the spirit . . . 

“... We humbly beseech thee for 
all sorts and conditions of men... ” 

The mournful cadence of the prayer only 
increased her loneliness. She was like a 
child who, watching night descend in a 
strange place, is overcome by a stifling 
nostalgia. Her throat ached with inex- 
pressible emotions and her heart fluttered 
like a wild bird in her breast. 

She knew she wanted Trenton; nothing 
else mattered; no one could ever fill his 
place . . . She bowed her head and her 
lips trembled. 

A man walked hesitatingly down the 
aisle and slipped into a pew in front of her. 
Apparently he was one of the many who 
were seeking relief from the world’s 
turmoil. She remained motionless, star- 
ing. It was unbelievable that it could be 
Trenton and yet beyond question it was he. 

His coming was like an answer to prayer. 
When he was ill, he had written: 

“One day at twilight . . . I thought of 
you so intently that I brought you into 
the room... ” 

She remembered that he had once told 
her that his New York office was near 
Trinity. Perhaps it was his habit to drop 
in as he ; 

Miss Reynolds, turning the pages of a 
prayer book, evidently had not noticed 
him. Presently she glanced at her watch 
and nodded that it was time to go. As 
they paused in the entry to look at the 
bronze doors Grace decided not to tell her 
friend that Trenton was in the church; but 
suddenly he stood beside them. 

“This is surely more than a coincidence,” 
he said, smiling gravely as he shook hands. 
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“T pass here every day, but I hadn’t been 
in before for years. But today——” 

They walked together to the gate, Grace 
silent, Miss Reynolds and Trenton dis. 
cussing the weather to cover their em. 
barrassment. Grace, still awed by his 
appearance, thought he looked carewom 

“IT have a taxi here somewhere.” Mig, 
Reynolds was glancing about uncertainly 
when the machine drew in at the curb, 

“Are you staying in town long?” Tren. 
ton asked as he opened the cab door, 

“Only a few days,” Miss Reynolds 
replied guardedly. “Grace and I are here 
on a little business. I wonder——” 

Without finishing the sentence she 
stepped into the car and gave the Wash. 
ington Square address. Trenton, rousj 
as he realized they were about to leave, 
bent forward and took Grace’s hand, 

“Tt’s so good to see you!” he said 
steadily. “I’m going West tonight. Mr, 
Trenton’s been very ill; she’s in a sana- 
torium in Connecticut.” Then, aware 
that he couldn’t detain them longer: “Miss 
Reynolds, I’m sure you and Miss Durland 
will take good care of each other!” 

“Good by,” said Grace faintly and 
watched him disappear in the crowd. 

“T was going to ask him to come and 
dine with us,” said Miss Reynolds when 
the car was in motion, “but I changed my 
mind and now I wish I could change it 
again!” 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” Grace answered, 
“Tt would have been a mistake.” 

“Well, perhaps,”’ said Miss Reynolds; 
and Trenton was not referred to again. 

But all the rest of the day Grace lived 
upon the memory of his look, his voice. 
He was still in a world she knew; any tum 
of the long road might bring him in sight 
again. 


V 


A WEEK in Chicago followed a fortnight 
in New York and Grace had filled a large 
portfolio with notes and pamphlets bearing 
upon Miss Reynolds’s projected home for 
business girls. Her mother’s letters had 
kept her informed of family affairs and she 
was prepared to find Ethel gone and Roy’s 
wife established in the house. 

For Sadie, the new member of the family, 
Grace formed an immediate liking. The 
girl was so anxious to be friendly and to 
do her share of the domestic labor and s0 
appreciative of kindness that she brought 
a new element of cheer into the household. 

Grace found that her position as secte- 
tary to Miss Reynolds was far from being 
a sinecure. She was present at all the 
conferences with the architect who had 
now been engaged, and when the announce 
ment of the new club for business gt 
could no longer be deferred it fell to Graces 
lot to answer the letters that poured in 
upon Miss Reynolds. 

One day in June Grace went to Judge 
Sanders’s office on an errand for 
Reynolds. It was merely a matter c 
leaving an abstract of title for examination 
but as she was explaining what was wan 
to the office girl John Moore came out 
one of the inner rooms. : 

“Caught in the act!” he exclaimed. 
“I’ve just been hankering to se you. 
Can’t you give me a few minutes, 


now?” 
She was in a hurry but when he earnestly 


protested that he really had business wilt 


— 
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her she followed him into a room whose 
door was inscribed “Mr. Moore.” 

“That looks terribly important, John,” 
she said, indicating the lettering. “Onward 
and upward!” 

“Well,” he said when they were seated, 
“Mr. Kemp’s death has thrown a lot of 
business into the office and some of it that 
doesn’t require much brain power they 
leave tome. Mr. Trenton just left a few 
minutes ago. He came in to see if I’d go 
down into Knox County to inventory a 
coal mine Kemp owned. I’m getting a 
lot of little jobs like that.” 

She smiled, as he wanted her to, at his 
boyish pride in his work. She derived a 
deep pleasure from the thought that 
Trenton had just been there. Trenton 
would appreciate John’s fine qualities; 
they would properly value each other’s 
qualities and talents. 

“Maybe you don’t know,” John went on, 
“and maybe I oughtn’t to tell; but right 
here on my desk are the papers for your 
father to sign away his rights in his motor 
patent and his formula for that non- 
breakable spark plug porcelain you prob- 
ably know about. Your father’s coming 
in tomorrow to sign up. Mr. Trenton has 
left a check here for advance royalties 
that will pay the Durland grocery bill for 
some time to come!” 

“John, do you mean it! I'd been afraid 
Mr. Kemp’s death would end all that.” 

“Trenton’s the whole cheese in that 
business now and he knows what he’s 
doing. He says those two things are bound 
to earn your father a lot of money.” 

“Father certainly deserves any success 
that may come to him. I’m so glad for 
him and mother. And just when things 
at home don’t look particularly bright!” 

“Roy? Well—that boy has no more 
business in the law than I’d have in a 
millinery shop. I sneaked him up here 
last Sunday and had Mr. Trenton take a 
look at him. You know Roy’s a smart, 
likable chap, with a friendly way of 
meeting people and I thought maybe there 
might be a job somewhere in the Kemp 
organization that he’d fit into.” 

“T don’t know,” began Grace dubiously. 

“Oh, Roy jumped at the idea! Mr. 
Trenton’s taken a fancy to him; in fact 
they liked each other immensely. Well, 
the upshot of the interview is that Roy’s 
going to get his sheepskin and then go 
right into Kemp’s factory for six months 
to get an idea of the business and then 
transfer to the sales department.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Grace. “Why 
John, that’s glorious! You don’t know 
how relieved I am!” 

“You're not half as relieved as Roy is to 
dodge the law,’ John chuckled. “He 
wanted me to ask you to spring the news 
on his mother.” 

“John, I’ll do it tonight—and thank you; 
oh, thank you for everything!” 


VI 


STEPHEN DURLAND had money in bank 
and was reasonably sure of a good income 
for the remainder of his life. The Kemp 
publicity department had given wide 
advertisement to his discoveries, and 
several technical journals had asked for 
photographs of the inventor, the taking 
of which Grace supervised. He con- 
tinued to appear dazed by his good for- 
tune and Grace, for years familiar with 


his moods, was mystified by his conduct. 

One evening when they were alone on 
the veranda she asked a question about 
affairs at the factory, really in the hope 
that he would speak of Trenton. When 
he had answered perfunctorily that every- 
thing was running smoothly and that they 
would be ready to put the new motor on 
the market in six months he remarked 
that Trenton was away a good deal. 

“His wife’s sick and down East some- 


where. I guess he’s had a lot to worry 


him. When he’s in town he works hard.” 

“Mr. Trenton’s certainly been a good 
friend to you, daddy. But of course he 
wouldn’t have taken your patents if they 
hadn’t been all they promised to be.” 

Durland turned his head to make sure 
they were not overheard and said in a low 
tone: ? 

“T’d never have got those things right, 
Grace. That evening you came out to 
the shop with those people Trenton stayed 
all night and straightened me out on points 
that were too much for me. He worked 
with me a good many nights to get things 
right. He oughtn’t to give me the credit.” 

“Now, daddy, that’s just like you! Of 
course they’re all your ideas! But it was 
fine of Mr. Trenton to help you round 
them out.” 

“It was more than that, Grace,” 
Durland stolidly persisted. 

This, then, was the cause of her father’s 
preoccupation and the embarrassment with 
which he had been hearing himself praised. 
It was Trenton’s genius, not his, that had 
perfected the motor. Something sweet 
and wistful like the scents of the summer 
night crept into her heart. She was happy, 
supremely happy, in the thought that 
Trenton had done this—given her father 
the benefit of his skill—and for her! But 
her father’s confession moved her greatly. 
The light from the window fell upon his 
hand which seemed to symbolize failure as 
it hung inert from the arm of his chair. 

“Oh, lots of inventors must accept help 
from experts when they’ve got as far as 
they can by themselves!” 

Durland shook his head impatiently. 

“T couldn’t have done it!” he said 
huskily. “I don’t understand even now 
how he got the results he did!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” she exclaimed with a 
happy little laugh. ‘No man would ever 
be so generous of his talents as all that; 
men are not built that way!” 

But she knew that it was true, and that 
it was because Trenton loved her that he 
had saved her father from another and 
crushing failure. 


VII 


Grace and Trenton were holding strictly 
to their agreement not to see each other; 
but through Irene, who got her informa- 
tion from John, she was able to keep 
track of Trenton’s movements. Once, as 
she waited for the traffic to break at 
Washington and Meridian Streets, Trenton 
passed in a car. Craig was driving and 
Trenton, absorbed in a sheaf of papers, 
didn’t lift his head. He was so near for 
a fleeting second that she could have 
touched him. This, then, was to be the 
way of it, their paths steadily diverging; 
or if they met it would be as strangers 
who had ceased to have any message for 
each other. 

Sadie’s baby was born in August and 
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Roy manifested an unexpected d 
paternal pride in his offspring. The wae 
mer wore on to September. Now and 
then as she surveyed herself in the mirgop 
it seemed to Grace that she was growing 
old and that behind her lay a long life 
time, crowded with experience. She fel 
herself losing touch with the world, Miss 
Reynolds, with all her kindness, was exact. 
ing. Grace saw no young people and her 
amusements were few. Irene, who watched 
her with a keenly critical eye, remarked 
frequently upon her good looks, declaring 
that she was growing handsomer all the 
time. 

Unless all signs failed Irene and John 
were deeply in love with each other—the 
old story of the attraction of apparently 
irreconcilable natures. 

“T’ve told John everything—all about 
Tommy, of course, to give him a chance to 
escape,” Irene confided. “But I didn't 
jar him a bit. That man’s faith woul{ 
make a good woman of Jezebel. John’; 
already got some little jobs—secretary. 
ships of corporations that Judge Sanders 
threw his way. He thinks we can be 
married early next year and I’m perusing 
the real estate ads. I’ve got enough 
money to make a payment on a bungalow 
as far from Shipley’s as a nickel will cay 
me and there’ll be a cow and a few choice 
hens. Back to the grass, dearie! That's 
our battle cry.” 

“Oh, it’s just marvelous!” cried Grace. 
“You and John are bound to reach the 
high places. You’ve got just the qualities 
John needs to help him get on. When he 
goes into politics after a while you'll bea 
big asset.” 

“T think I might like a few years in 
Washington,” Irene replied meditatively. 
“T’ve already joined up with a woman's 
political club to learn how to fool ’em all 
the time.” 

Vill 


In THE middle of September Mis 
Reynolds proposed to Grace that they goto 
Colorado to look at the mountains. She 
insisted that Grace had earned a vacation. 

They established themselves in a hotel 
that commanded a view of a great valley 
with snowy summits beyond and Grace 
tramped and rode and won a measurable 
serenity of spirit. Miss Reynolds may 
have thought that amid new scenes the 
girl would forget Trenton, but the look 
that came into Grace’s eyes at times di- 
couraged the idea. Then one evening 
they sat in the hotel office reading thet 
mail Miss Reynolds laid a Denver news 
paper on Grace’s knee and quietly pointed 
to a headline: “Death of Mary Graham 
Trenton.” } 

The end had come suddenly in tt 
sanatorium where Mrs. Trenton had beet 
under treatment. Her husband, the di 
patch stated, was with her when she 

“She was ill when she was at my houst, 
remarked Miss Reynolds. “She was fright 
fully nervous and seemed to be constant 
forcing herself. I never saw such 


“I’m sorry,” Grace murmrued faintly 
“T didn’t know—I had no idea— 
She was numbed, bewildered by i 
news. She had thought that Mrs. Tremla” 
was feigning illness to arouse her husbands 
pity; perhaps in the hope of rewakeniig 
his love. It had never occurred to i A 
that she might die. 
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E average American 
was raised on the idea 
iy that the more people 
who competed for his 
trade the better off he was. 

Like many good ideas, it has 
several sides. 

They all show themselves clearly 
in the tire business. 

There are tires which prefer to com- 
pete largely on a price basis. Believ- 
ing that the public is more interested 
in the dollars and cents they pay than 
in the worth of what they get. 

On the other hand, U. S. Royal 
Cords believe differently. 

And car-owners who use Royal 
Cords have a plus feeling which they 
get both from actual experience, and 
because they realize the integrity of 
the manufacturer. 

People don’t think of Royal Cords 
as high-priced tires. They think of 
them as better tires. 

In the man who knows what a good, 
faithful product the Royal Cord is, the 


Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 
subject to war-tax, the 
war-tax having been 
included. 


1922 
U.S. Tire Co, 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


tire that makes price its main argu- 
ment, hardly arouses more than a 


little curiosity. 


So which is better? 


A tire that thinks a man 
has no judgment beyond 


his pocket-book? 


Or atire like the U. S, 


Royal Cord — w 


creditsthe publicwith 


the instinct for 


quality, and 


the sense to 
find out 
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As soon as possible Grace excused her- 
self and went to her room, where she flung 
herself on the bed and lay for long in the 
dark, pondering. In spite of her emphatic 
request that he would not write she had 
hoped constantly to hear from him; and 
his silence she had interpreted as meaning 
that he had found it easy to forget. She 
now attributed his silence to the remorse 
that had probably assailed him when he 
found that Mrs. Trenton was hopelessly ill. 


IX 


Grace had been home a week when she 
received a Jetter from Trenton, written in 
Pittsburgh. He was closing up his home; 
looking after the settlement of Mrs. 
Trenton’s estate. She had bequeathed 
her considerable property to the societies 
for social reform in which she had been 
interested. He hoped to be in Indian- 
apolis shortly, he wrote, and continued: 


“My thoughts in these past weeks 
have not been happy ones; but I must 
turn now to the future. In my dark 
hours I have groped toward you, felt the 
need of your leading-hand. I love you. 
That is the one great fact in the world. 
Whatever I have left to me of life is yours; 
and it is now my right to giveit . . . It 
was my fate, not my fault that I learned 
to love you. Nothing can change that. 
Let me begin over again and prove my 
love for you—win you as it is a woman’s 
right to be won, in the world’s eyes. I 
want you to bear my name; belong to me 
truly, help me to find and keep the path of 
happiness.” 


She did not understand herself as the 
days passed and she felt no impulse to 
reply. She loved him still—there was no 
question of that—but she tortured herself 
with the idea that he had written only 
from a chivalrous sense of obligation. 
Trenton was free; but she too was free; 
and marriage was an uncertain quantity. 
She encouraged in herself the belief that to 
marry him would be only to invite un- 
happiness. While she was still debating 
with herself, she learned from Irene that 
Trenton was again in town. 

The new club for business girls, which 
Miss Reynolds had decided to name 
Friendship House, was in process of fur- 
nishing and was to be opened on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

“The girls can make their own rules,” 
said Miss Reynolds. “But I’m going to 
have one little rule printed and put in every 
room and worked into all the doormats— 
just two words—Be Kind! If we’d all 
live up to that this would be a lot more 
comfortable world for everybody.” 

Being so constantly at Miss Reynolds’s 
Grace had heard the Bob Cummings’ 
mentioned frequently. The merger had 
obliterated the name from the industrial 
life of the city; the senior Cummings had 
gone West to live with his older son and 
Miss Reynolds had spoken frequently of 
the plight in which the collapse of the 
family fortunes had left Bob. Evelyn 
came in one morning to see Grace. 

“We've sold our house. It was mine, 
you know. And I’ve got about a thousand 
a year. So I’m turning Bob loose at 
his music. He’s already got a job as 
organist in Doctor Ridgely’s church 
and he’s going to teach and do some 
lecturing.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Grace warmly. 
“And I know that Bob will be perfectly 


happy. I’ve wanted to tell you how sorry 
I am about the—the business troubles.” 

“Well, our difficulties have brought 
Bob and me closer together, and our 
chances of happiness are brighter than on 
our wedding day; really they are! I’m 
saying this to you because you know Bob 
so well. And I think you'll understand.” 

Grace was not sure that she did under- 
stand and when Evelyn left she meditated 
for a long time upon the year’s changes. 
She had so jauntily gone out to meet the 
world, risking her happiness in her con- 
fidence that she was capable of directing 
her own destiny; but life was not so easy! 
Life was an inexorable schoolmaster who 
set very hard problems indeed! 

IRENE, pretending to be jealous of Miss 
Reynolds, declared that there was no 
reason why Grace, in becoming a philan- 
thropist, should forget her old friends. 
This was on an afternoon when Grace, in 
Shipley’s, to pick up some odds and ends 
for Friendship House, looked in on the 
ready to wear floor for a word with Irene. 
She accepted an invitation to accompany 
Irene and John to a movie that night. 

“John will have to work for an hour or 
so but we can get in for the second show. 
You just come up to Judge Sanders’s 
office about eight and we can have an old- 
fashioned heart to heart talk till John’s 
ready. Younever take me into your confi- 
dence any more.” 

“T don’t have any confidences; but if I 
had you wouldn’t escape!” 

“You’re not seeing Ward, I suppose?” 
Irene asked carelessly. 

“No,” Grace replied with badly feigned 
indifference. “I haven’t seen him. I 
have no intention of seeing him again.” 

“T suppose it’s all over,” said Irene, 
stifling a yawn. 

“Yes, it’s all over,” Grace replied a 
little testily. 

“Strange, but Ward just can’t get that 
idea! Of course he’s had a lot to do and 
think about and he’d never force himself 
on you.” 

“No; he wouldn’t do that.” 

“Ward’s a free man,” said Irene dream- 
ily. ‘“He’ll probably marry again.” 

“Trene! It was silly for me to be as 
crazy about him as I was. That freedom 
I used to talk about was all rubbish. We 
can’t do as we please in this world—you 
and I both learned that! And after— 
well—after all that happened I could never 
marry Ward. And it would be a mistake 
for him to marry me—a girl who—” 

“Grace Durland,” interrupted Irene with 
lofty scorn, “‘you are talking like an idiot. 
You're insulting yourself and you’re in- 
sulting Ward. I know a few things! He 
wrote to you, and he telephoned you at 
Miss Reynolds’s twice and asked to see you 
and you refused. Don’t let Miss Beulah 
Reynolds intimidate you! She took you 
to Colorado hoping you’d forget.” 

“Miss. Reynolds is perfectly fine!” 
Grace flared. “She’s never said a word 
against Ward!” 

“No, she wouldn’t need to say it! She’s 
just trying to keep you away from him. 
I’m not knocking Beulah—she’s all right; 
but when there’s a man in the world who 
really and truly loves you and is eating 
his heart out just for a sight of you, you 
can’t just stick your nose in the air and 
pretend you don’t know he’s alive.”’*=—.. + 
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Grace had been proud of her strength; 
denying Trenton the interview for Sa 
he had asked; but she left Irene with an 
unquiet heart. Trenton was lonely, jj 
might be that she was unjust jp not 
accepting his letter as the honest ¢ 
sion of his love and good will. She knew 
that she was guilty of dishonesty in trying 
to persuade herself that the nature of 
their past association made their map. 
riage impossible. It was an untenable 
position and she despised herself for he; 
inconsistency. 

She looked forward eagerly to th 
promised talk with Irene—Irene was always 
consoling—and after supper she hurriel 
downtown and was shot upward in the tal 
office building. She found Irene and John 
sitting opposite each other at a large fly. 
top desk. Irene was helping John tp 
compare descriptions of property but she 
would be free in a moment. John showel 
Grace into the big library. 

The dingy volumes on the shelves im. 
pressed her with a sense of the continuity 
of law through all the ages. She glanced 
idly at the titles. Torts, Contracts, Wilk, 
Injunctions—there must, in this world, be 
order, rule, law! Life, nobly considered, 
was impossible without law. It was th 
height of folly that.she had ever fancied 
herself a rebel, confident of her right to do 
as she pleased. She had made her mis 
takes; in the future she meant to wak 
circumspectly in the eyes of all men. She 
envied Irene her happiness with John; a 
for herself, love had brought her nothing 
but sorrow and heartache. 

Her speculations were interrupted by 
the rustle of papers in the adjoining room. 
The door was half ajar and glancing in 
she saw a man seated at a desk, busily 
scanning formidable looking documents 
and affixing his signature. 

Absorbed in his work, he was evidently 
unaware that he was observed. Her heat 
beat wildly as she watched him. Sk 
stifled a desire to call to him; checked an 
impulse to run to him. Irene had played 
a trick upon her in thus bringing her 9 
near to Trenton! Her face burned; she 
would escape somehow. He might think 
she had suggested this to Irene. As sh 
watched him he lifted his head with a sigh 
threw himself wearily back in his chai 
and stared at the wall. No—she would 
not speak to him; never again would sh 
speak to him! Panic- stricken, she tumed 
and began cautiously tiptoeing toward the 
hall door with no thought but to leave the 
place at once. But, the door gained, 
heart beat suffocatingly; she could 
go; she did love him; and to run away— &f 

She stole into the room without distub jf 
ing his reverie and laid her hand lightly of 
his shoulder. 

“I couldn’t go—I couldn’t leave your 

Then she was on her knees beside 
looking up into his startled eyes. 

He raised her to her feet, tendetl 
reverently, gazing eagerly into her face. 

“How did you know!” he cried his 
alight. 

“I didn’t know; it just happen 
I saw you—and I couldn’t run away: 

“Oh, say that again! I’ve missed 
so! You can’t know how I’ve missed am 
needed you!” 

“Do you—do you love me,” she as 
softly, “as you used to think you did?’ 

“Qh, more—more than all the world! 

THE END 
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The World’s 


FULLY EQUIPPED Automobile 


$52 


Lowest Priced 


F.O.B. 
FLINT, 
MICH. 


Price Subject to Change Without Advance Notice 


Chevrolet New Superior Model is break- 
ing all sales records of standard fully 
equipped cars. 

This leadership has come only from sheer 
superiority in value per dollar of price. 
Price, operation and maintenance consid- 
ered, your dollar buys the most transpor- 
tation in a Chevrolet. 

Equipment and accessories considered, 
Chevrolet is the lowest priced car made, 
You buy it all at one time, because Chevro- 
let is ALL THERE as sold—nothing more 
to buy but the license, gasoline and oil. 


Chevrolet invites comparison because 
comparisons sell Chevrolets. 


Chevrolet full equipment includes stan- 
dard transmission, 3 speeds forward and 1 
reverse; electric starter, horn, lights and 
Remy ignition; water cooling system with 
pump, demountable rims and extra rim, 
powerful valve-in-head motor, quiet, strong 
spiral bevel rear axle gears, speedometer, 
ammeter, oil pressure gauge, leading head- 
light lenses, and other accessories and fea- 
tures essential to modern motoring. 


No matter what car you own or think of 
buying, see the New Superior Model 
Chevrolet, and investigate the difference 
before you buy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


we la: 
Automobiles 


5000 Dealers and Service 
tions throughout the world 


Service Sta- Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers in ter- 
ritory not adequately covered 
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And suddenly at that Annie’s tears 
came, and her lip shook, and she caught 
his coat lapels and brought her strained 
face close to his as she said heart-brokenly: 

“Oh, Joe, I don’t know how I’m going 
to tell them—they don’t like him anyway 
—and I never knew until tonight. He’s 
been married before—he’s been divorced!” 

“And didn’t he never tell ye?”” demanded 
Joe, one arm about her, quite shocked out 
of his own emotion by this news. 

“Oh, Joe, would I go with him if he 
had!” 

“The dir-r-rty ” But Joe changed 
his phrase. His voice softened and 
dropped and he _ substituted mildly, 
“Maybe he’s a Produstunt and doesn’t 
know how it would hurt ye!” 

It was the hardest speech he had ever 
made; but he had his reward. Annie 
clung to him as she answered: 

“Oh, Joe, of course he didn’t! He—he’s 
too good to have meant to deceive me. 
Come—come on in with me, Joe, and help 
me to tell them!” 

To be needed by her in this intimate 
hour! Joe’s heart swelled with ecstasy. 
He was behind her, big and protecting, as 
she faced them all; Jim reading the paper 
to his mother at the kitchen table, Mary 
supposedly studying Euclid, Josie wiping 
dishes and Mrs. Callahan supreme at the 
dishpan. He heard her voice—Annie’s 
usually controlled and clear voice—break 
into bitter crying as she began: 

“Ma—ma, I think I’m going to die—my 
heart’s breaking . . . 

She was on her mother’s breast; every- 
one in the kitchen was in tears. 


Annie did not die, nor did she cry quite 
all night although she said—and honestly 
believed—that she did. She fell asleep at 
about three o’clock, and her mother let 
her sleep in the morning, and her brother 
and sisters tiptoed about in an agony of 
caution through the hot, early hours. 

She came downstairs,. pale and listless, 
at eleven, and all through that day and 
the next and the next there were bitter 
bursts of tears; sometimes she wanted to 
abuse Irv and their mildest excuses for 
him infuriated her; and sometimes she 
raged because they had all hated him 
from the first, she said, and were glad it 
had all come to an end. In other moods 
she forbade all mention of the matter 
again, and sometimes, in the twisting 
pain of her heart, she would torture 
her mother with dark hints that she 
might marry the man she loved anyway. 

“You'll not do what’s wrong,” Mrs. 
Callahan would say heavily, in exquisite 
uneasiness. 

“What’s wrong about it? The law 
allows it 

But Annie was usually ashamed, sooner 
or later, of this madness, and would 
strangle her weeping mother with penitent 
arms and press her own wet cheeks against 
the beloved face. 

Gaily unconscious letters continued to 
come from Irv; Annie burned them. She 
had launched in his wake one terrific 
epistle of fury and reproach, but she did 
not have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had received it. His mail followed him 
here, awaited him there, was subject to all 


(Continued from page 41) 


sorts of maddening misdirections and 
delays everywhere. 

Joe was wonderful in this crisis. He had 
a sort of boyish, awed respect for her grief 
that was infinitely comforting. This pas- 
sion of revealed love in a woman of his 
chaste and reserved race was almost 
terrifying to Joe. He never dreamed of 
combating it or questioning it. It was as 
if Annie were marked with a fatal malady; 
set apart from his simple hopes and affairs. 

Robbed of the love making element that 
had always distressed her in him, Annie 
found Joe an ideal companion. He never 
besieged her for responses now, never 
embarrassed her with a lowered voice and 
a sudden descent into courtship. She even 
laughed sometimes with Joe, for he was as 
simple as he was straightforward and 
earnest, and his occasional touches of 
brogue—Joe was not American born— 
always amused her. 

“We stopped to put water in the car at 
a troth, didn’t we, Joe?’ Annie would say 
on a hot night when the young people had 
returned from a country run in Jim’s 
disgraceful old car. 

“Well, I never said troth, then!” Joe 
would return, grinning widely. 

‘What else would you say but troth?” 
their mother might demand roundly. 

“Annie says it is’—Joe would make a 
frightful word of it—‘“‘throth!” he might 
bring out triumphantly. 

And the giddy younger girls and Jim 
would laugh until the tears came, and 
Annie would reluctantly laugh too; a 
sound more delicious to her mother’s ears 
than any other in the world. 

So two weeks—three weeks—went by; 
and Mrs. Callahan began to say to the 
younger members of the family that Joe 
and Annie would make up their minds 
quicker this way than if that blaygyard of 
a Small had never come the ger’rl’s way 
at all. Annie never spoke of him now; 
she was a little graver, a little older than 
the old Annie, that was all. And once 
she said in strict confidence to Josie—who 
could hardly wait until Annie and Joe 
were fairly out of the house that evening 
to repeat it to the others—that she felt 
horribly ashamed of the whole matter, 
that “it did not seem fair—to—well, to 
any other man who might care for her 
some day, or might have been in love with 
her all the time for that matter!” 

Then there came the matter of Ed 
Curley’s house. Ed was Joe’s older 
brother who was to be married to a small 
Irish cousin before she fairly stepped off 
the boat at Ellis Island this October. 
So it was decided among the interested 
Callahans that a little house should be 
found for Norah and Ed and furnished for 
the bride “against she’d be coming.” 

And the details of this business were left 
almost entirely to Joe and Annie. The 
others all assisted on Sundays or in the 
late afternoons, but it was Annie and Joe 
who found the four room cottage and 
selected the brown paper and the rosy 
paper and the linoleum for the kitchen; Ed 
only an humbly admiring onlooker who 
paid all bills. Annie and Joe debated over 
towels and sheets and got a man to spade 
up the garden and planted a rose beside 
the kitchen door. 
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The Unbecoming Conduct of Annie 


And here Annie saw the man in q ney 
light. She had always taken Joe Cure, 
rather for granted; like many a wiser may, 
Joe was not wise in his love making, anj 
his clumsy overtures and obvious adoration 
had always rather angered and shamed 
than pleased her. 

But now Joe was natural and at ey. 
driving nails, measuring surfaces, facetioy. 
with delivery boys, equal to any emer. 
gency. He and Annie had more than om 
meal on the clean little pine kitchen tabk- 
she discovered that Joe could broil chops 
and knew a good deal about gas stove. 
And then one afternoon Pete Haley, for. 
man of the works, stopped to give Joe, 
message; would Joe see to it? It was im. 
portant. Pete wouldn’t feel free to 20 0n 
vacation unless Joe would take charg. 

“You’re a wonder!” Pete said simply 
departing after a-low-voiced conference: 
and Annie was proud and even a little 
pleased that Pete had obviously drawn his 
own conclusions as to the destined occ. 
pants of the new house. She began to 
send shy glances at Joe’s bigness’ and 
cleanness and sturdy handsomeness; looks 
that were at once proud, proprietary and 
loving. 

On a Saturday afternoon in October 
they were all in the Callahan back yard, 
Jim cleaning his car, Josie on the ste 
sewing, Mrs. Callahan coming and going 
in and out of kitchen and porch, Man, 
Annie and Joe Curley raking leaves and 
cleaning the premises generally. 

Presently a man came along the side pas 
sage from thestreet andstoodstaringatthem 
and smiling broadly. It was Irving Small 

All at once everybody saw him, ani 
consternation fell upon the hilarious group. 
Annie dropped her rake and went slowly 
toward her mother, and Mrs. Callahan 
turned stern eyes upon the intruder and 
tightened a big arm about Annie. Mar 
and Josie stared in open-eyed excitement. 
Joe scowled and went on with slow, auto- 
matic passes of his leaf broom. Only 
Jim rallied and came from behind his ar 
with a puzzled smile. 

“Well, say—hello, folks!” said In, 
somewhat at a loss. 

“Well, it’s you, Mr. Small!” Mrs. Call 
han observed unencouragingly. 

“Sure it’s me!’ The visitor lookei 
about the silently appraising group, b 
wildered and a little affronted. “Didnt 
you get my letters, Annie?” he demandel 

“Yes, I got them,” Annie said in? 
strained little mincing voice, raising 
chin. The awkwardness of the encounltt 
deepened and widened like a tangible wl 
Annie looked down in utter confusion. 

“We're burning the leaves!” ex 
Mary in a bright, social voice. | ; 

“Say, what is all this!” said Iv 
a suddenly angry tone and with 
spots in his cheeks. “This is 4 § 
kind of a welcome! I wrote Annie 


Montr 
“And I didn’t read the letter!” s 
Annie. 


Irv stared at her, plainly stupei® 


during a long silence. Then her moe 
rose to the occasion. ; ol 
“My ger’rl is a Catholic, Mr. 5 


she said firmly and not unkindly, “and m 
should know well that she can have 
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HERE are two places to look 
Tver the engine quits—into the 

‘gasoline tank or at the ignition 
system. 


A gasoline shortage is easily remedied. 
It's only a question of how far you are 
from the nearest supply. Ignition trouble, 
however, presents a more complicated 
problem. 


“The Car’s Electrical Equipment’— 
No. 3 of Cosmopolitan’s Series of Mo- 
toring Booklets—will tell you just what 
to do in an emergency resulting from 
ignition faults. It tells, in the first place, 
of the care necessary to prevent such 
faults. H. A. Tarantous, technical head 
of the Motoring Service Department, has 
written this book in an untechnical fash- 
ion, so that it can be easily understood 
by any car owner. There are two simple 
diagrams explaining the car’s electrical 
system. 


Send six cents in stamps for this book- 
let, and keep it always in the pocket of 
your car. It may come in handy. It is 
being carried in thousands of other cars 
all over the country. 


Mr. Tarantous is always glad to give 
you advice on any sort of motoring prob- 
lems. Write him about your difficulties, 
enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. The service is free. 


The entire series of motoring booklets 


‘is listed below. They are invaluable helps 


in the economical and efficient operation 
of your car. 


These Booklets 


Help Solve 


Car Problems 


Send 6 cents for each 
No. 1—Suggestions for Winter Op- 
eration of Your Car. 


No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires 
and Tubes. 


No. 3—The Car’s Electrical 
Equipment. 


No. 4—Engine Carbonization. 


No. 5—Motoring as a Cure for Nerv- 
ous Disorders. 


No. 6—Your Storage Battery. 

No. 7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

No. 8—Chassis Lubrication. 

No. 9—Advice on the Purchase of 
a New or Used Car. 

No. 10—What We Have Learned 
from Automobile Racing. 


Your Engine Stutters— 
And Lies Down You 


No. 1]—Pistons and Piston Rings. 
No. 12—Spark Plugs. 

No. 13—Good Driving. 

No. 14— Overheating. 

No. 15—Loss of Power. 

No. 16—Tips for Tourists. 

No. me Steering System of Your 


No. 18— Misfiring. 


No. 19—The Fuel Feed System of 
Your Car. 


No. 20—Clutches and Clutch Troubles. 
No. 21—Springs' and Spring Design. 


No. 22—Lighting and Lighting Trou- 
es. - 


No. 23—Motor Car Insurance. 
No. 24—Keeping Down the Service 
Cost. 


No. 25—Motor Car Bearings. 

No. 26—New Motor Cars. 

No. 27—New Motor Car Accessories. 
Six Cents Each — Postpaid. 


We'll Tell You 
The Value 
of Your Old Car 


F you want to know how much you 
can get for your old car before you 
buy a new one, write Mr. Tarantous. 

He has records which show the approxi- 
mate resale value of any car in any part 
of the country. 


Mark the coupon, and send it to this 
department in a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Cosmopolitan’s 


MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th St. 


! COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE DEPART MENT, 


1 119 West 40th Street, New York City. t 
r] I would like to know the approximate resale value of my car. i 
Baclosed in stamps. For which send me Official Touring Map................ 
1 i 


RITE us for any kind of route 
information. No matter where 
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We'll Help You 
In Buying 
A New Car 


HEN you decide to buy a car 
\ \ for the first time or plan to re- 
place the old one, get the bene- 
fitof Mr. Tarantous’s expert advice. Tell 
him the price you will pay, and how you 
are going to use a car; also the sort of 
country you live in. Send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with your inquiry. 
If you want catalogs and instruc- 
tion books of any of the stancard 
makes, we will send them to you on 
receipt of two cents postage for each. 


We'll Guide You 


on Your 
Motor Tour 


you are going, Mr. Tarantous 
can tell you the best way to get there. 
Let him know a few days before you 
start, and he will plan your trip; supply- 
ing up-to-date reports on road condi- 
tions, traps, legal requirements in vari- 
ous states, etc. 


Ask for Cosmopolitan’s Official Tour- 
ing Map of the United States—a com- 
plete guide for the motorists, with main 
automobile roads and marked trails with 
their symbols plainly shown. The price 
is only 30 cents. Return the marked 
coupon with your name and address. 
The map will be sent postpaid. 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is ““moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 

. ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


Better Service 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. - 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 


Short - Story Writing | 
A Course of F Lessons, 
Editor of The W riter’s Monthly, 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time, 
Hundreds are selling right along 
ling magazines and the 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 1904 


To introduce Livi room 
the handsome ® se at 
new nm 


ictures listed 
in our 1922 
ont 
This Picture Free 
Ge" out this ad; mail to address below with 15c, to cover 
postage and wrapping, and get this beautiful sample 


print with catalog of 200 other art subjects. If, after seeing 
catalog, you order $1.00 worth of prints, we will credit this 
15c, as part payment on your . 


Cosmopolitan Print Co., 115 West 40th St., New York 
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dealings with a man that has a living wife! 
You made love to the ger’rl and you wint 
out of your way that she should set her 
heart on you——” 

“Say, what is this—a joke?” demanded 
Irv in rude interruption. “Let me in op 
this. Who says I had a wife?” 

Annie’s flushed, unhappy, nervous face 
paled with real horror. 

“Bernard Rehan did—he told me 
so himself!” she said, breathless and 
anxious, 

“Said I was a bigamist, hey?” asked Iry 
with a quiet and ugly smile. “Well,” he 
added deliberately, “‘here’s where he gets 
his face pasted in for a liar! I never had 
a wife and I ain’t as crazy now to get one 
as I was——” 

“No, but lissen—but lissen——” Annie 
besought him eagerly. “He did say 50, 
Irv. And it nearly killed me! Didn't it, 
ma—didn’t it, Josie? Didn’t I carry oa 
something awful? He said that Mr. 
Cutter at the office knew you, and that 
he had been a friend of yours when you 
were divorced: x 

“Cutter was divorced—that’s what he 
said!” Irving interrupted again shrewdly. 
“Sure Cutter was divorced,” he added 
more confidently as Annie, realizing that 
she might thus have misconstrued Ber- 
nard’s remarks, leaned back against her 
mother with a sort of vertigo. “Well, I 
must say you’re a fine one for any man to 
have for his girl!” he taunted her bitterly. 
“T go off on my job and you begin to run 
around the neighborhood starting bigamy 
stories about me——” 

Annie began to cry bitterly and turned 
to the unfailing refuge of her twenty-one 
years, her mother’s broad shoulders. But 
Mrs. Callahan held her off and her tone 
was stern. 

“Well, Annie—these are fine doings 
——” she reproached her amazedly. 
“You could have found out, Annie—” 
Josie added, with vivacious disapproval. 
“Or you could have at east read his 
letters!” Mary drawled. 

“By golly, this is the deuce, Annie!” 
Jim contributed in honest, brotherly 
rebuke. “It’s not Irv’s fault if you didn’t 
get Bernard straight, and it’s—it’s the 
deuce to have him come here—with his 
plans all made—expecting——” 

“I’d have had a chicken in the pot and 
maybe a little tasteen of something to 
drink for um,” Mrs. Callahan added, in 
hospitable concern. “This is no welcome 
for the poor lad, and him comin’ straight 
to his ger’rl 

“All my plans made—everything in line 
for a January wedding,” Irv said airily 
with a sort of hard philosophical enjoy- 
ment of the girl’s consternation and shame. 
“Told my boss I was going to be married, 
made arrangements at the bank for only 4 
thousand dollars for the honeymoon! 
That’s all. Stopped in Montreal and 
picked out a ring—only set me back two 
hundred and forty bucks—that was all. 
Well, I guess I’m not needed here——, 

“Stay and have a taste of supper ¥ 
us,” Mrs. Callahan urged him_ hastily. 
“T’m ashamed of that ger’rl’s boldness 
badness to ye——” 

“Oh no, thank you, Mrs. Callahan, 
said Irv, who realized that he was carty- 


ing off this painful matter exceedingly 
well and who would soften on no terms 
He raised his derby splendidly, gr 
significantly at pretty Josie as one 
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performs a prearranged part, and walked 
leisurely and elegantly away. 
There was a ghastly silence in the back 
as Jim returned to his motor, looked 
risedly at the chamois skin in his hand 
and began to rub a dingy mudguard. 
“That’s a fine job, and I hope you’re 
roud of yourself, miss!” he observed 
with a dark look at his oldest sister. 
“T hope you enjoy losing a two hun- 
dred dollar solitaire!” Mary put in cut- 


tn wink that was something terrible, 
Annie!” Josie said in tender and pained 
reproach. At that Annie’s high held chin 
came lower and her lip shook, and when 
her mother added gravely, ‘“There’s many 
would give a ger’rl a good whipping for the 
like of this nonsense, hur’rtin’ and shamin’ 
a good man that follied her all the way 
from Canada to see would she marry him!” 
her self-control broke down entirely and 
the trembling and ecstatic Joe had her in 
his arms at last, with the dear little head 
he loved pressed for refuge against his 
shoulder. 

“They’re all against you, darlin’,” Joe 
said huskily over and over, “but never 
mind, you done what was right if you don’t 
love him!” 

“T don’t love anybody!” sobbed Annie 
hysterically. ‘And I never will marry him 
or anybody else! ‘You all hated him and 
you were all quick enough telling me, a 
month ago, that he never would make me 
happy or any woman happy! And now 
you're all on his side and you hate me and 
you think I’ve disgraced you all! I don’t 
want any dinner, ma,” she added pas- 
sionately, “and I can’t go to the movies as 
I said I would, Joe,’”’ she went on to the 
man from whose arms she was disengaging 
herself. “I’m going upstairs—and I don’t 
want anyone to speak to me——” 

“We don’t have to go to the movies,” 
Joe said tenderly. ‘We'll take a little 
walk and maybe go in to see Ed and 
Norah!” 

“I wouldn’t have me worst enemy marry 
aman she didn’t love!” Mrs. Callahan 
said mildly after a pause. 

“Tonly meant that—I didn’t mean any- 
thing, Ann,” murmured Josie. 

Mary was crying with sympathy; Jim 
looked after his sobbing sister with troubled 
eyes as she flashed into the house. It was 
to be noted, however, that she snatched 
her clean shirtwaist as she ran past the 
ironing horse on the porch. 

“Give her five minutes that she’ll be 
crying in, Jim,” said Mrs. Callahan cau- 
tiously, “and then you go up and talk to 

—you could always talk Annie round 
even whin you were the little ladeen! 
She Il be all right,” she added comfortably. 

And if you want the truth that’s in it, 
I'm not sorry to have that one take his 
departure—he had a mean eye on him, and 
he spoke very wild with the anger he had! 
Stay to supper, Joe,” she finished, putting 

arm in his mother-fashion as they 
tumed toward the house. “We'll all be 
until all hours, and sure you’re 

t one of the family—already.” 


Having made the acquaintance of 
the delightful Callahan family, you 
will want to greet them as old friends 
in September COSMOPOLITAN, 
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With no leakage of electrical current or com- 
pression, every drop of gasoline is utilized for 
power, and every drop of oil for lubrication 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 


Dependable 


Champion Regular now 75c 
Champion X . . . now 60c 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Chicago, Ill, 
Cities 


Travel with Comfort and Economy 


You will not only enjoy the water trip 
but will save money by traveling on 


between Detroit and Buffalo; Detroitand 
Cleveland on Eastern Time. 


Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m. Ly. each city 11:00p,m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a. m. each 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. (Daylight trips during 
Arr. troit 9:00 a. m. July and August) 

$6.00 one way; $3.60 one way; 
$11.50 round trip. $6.50 round trip. 
Berths, 31.80 up; Staterooms, $4.20 up; 
Parlor, $7.20 up 


Direct rail connections made at Detroit 
Buffalo and Cleveland for all sections of F 
the country. Rail tickets accepted and 
automobiles carried (15to 25% reduction 
in rate this vom. Gas must be removed. 
Wireless aboar 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamond importers 
For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

s, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America sell- 
ing tojewelers. However, a large business is 
done direct by mail with customers at im- 
porting'prices! Hereareseveral diamond of- 
fers—direct to you- by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest 
any present or prospective diamond pur- 
chaser. 


1 carat $145.00 


This one carat diamond is 
of good brilliancy. Mounted 
in Tiffany style 14K solid 
gold setting. Order this dia- 
mond, take it to any expert, 
make any comparisons you 
wish — money refunded if it 
can be duplicated elsewhere 
for less than $200.00. Our 


Ladies’ Platinum 

Diamond Ring . $265.00 
Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue white diamonds on 
the sides. The ring is 
all platinum, beautifully 
pierced and carved. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
14 carat, $31.00 | 1% carat, $73.00 | 2 carats, $290.00 
3% carat, 50.00 | 144 carats, 217.00 | 3 carats, 435.00 
We refer you as to our reliability to any bank or 

newspaper in Boston 
desired, rings will be sent 
toany you may name 
orany Express Co., with 
privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time 
goes with every purchase. 
E TODAY 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market 
diamonds. This book, 
showing weights, sizes. 
prices and qualities of 
a Million Dollars’ worth 
of Diamonds, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


«==»CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW--~- 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, and Paris 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 


Name 


| 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show cards. ickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph 


method. No canvassing or ae we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
115 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


j= 


$7.00 per pair. 

Extra high $9.00 
pq Send ankle measurement when ordering 
a Send for illustrated Booklet 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
FJ 353 5th Ave., New York 
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Two Gentlemen and Verona 
(Continued from page 64) 


istwomenandawoman. Say—Adam had 
acinch. Had they been one more guy in the 
Garden of Eden, he wouldst of had to step 
for that apple and that’s a fact! 

The nights K. O. Higgins wasn’t fightin’, 
De Lysle took him around to all the swell 
actors’ clubs—the Calves, the Monks and 
the etc. Tickled silly to mingle with guys 
which was tin Buddhas to him, K. O. lived 
in a tuxedo after six Pp. M. and one night 
when the boys all did a little clownin’ at 
one of the clubs, why De Lysle got K. O. 
to sing a song. Higgins packs a nifty 
glycerine tenor and when he had done his 
stuff the gang makes him take six bows, 
half a dozen of ’em tellin’ him he should 
cultivate his voice. That was the final 
event which drove one perfectly good 
heavyweight cuckoo. 

K. O. Higgins’s time is now bein’ spent 
boundin’ around Fifth Avenue givin’ the 
natives a treat all mornin’ and hangin’ 
around the actors’ clubs at night. I sign 
the big tomato up to swap wallops with 
Young McKeever and I got to comb 
Gotham to find K. O. I fin’ly snared him 
in the Calves’ Club, playin’ billiards—not 
pool—with the Great De Lylse and Guy 
Malvain, one of the biggest leadin’ men on 
Broadway. I called my visible means of 
support to one side. 

“Put your cue in the rack, K. O.,” I 
says—it was nearly midnight. ‘You got 
to begin hittin’ the hay early from now on. 
We fight Young McKeever in ten days at 
Jersey City and you need lots of readyin’.” 

“You got plenty nerve, comin’ in here 
and bustin’ up a gent’s billiard game!” 
snarls this ex-motorman of mine. “And 
I don’t know whether I’ll go over to Jersey 
and cuff this McKeever or not! I’m sick 
of bein’ a pug— where’s that goin’ to get 
me? Idon’t care if I never pull on another 
glove! I got my graft all picked out.” 

“What are you figurin’ on doin’ if you 
retire from the ring—openin’ a doctor’s 
office?” I says with a sarcastical sneer. 

“I’m goin’ to be a actor!” says K. O. 
Higgins, pullin’ down the vest of his 
tuxedo. “I can sing the life out of any 
song ever wrote and I tell a cruel story. 
If I can get Verona Chamberlain to frame 
a vaudeville act with me—well, I’m set, 
that’s all!” 

O sole mia! 

In a hour, I managed to get K. O. Hig- 
gins out of the actors’ lair and back to his 
hotel. In another hour I have got him 
agreed to go through with the Young 
McKeever fight. 

A week before K. O. is supposed to crawl 
through the ropes with Young McKeever, 
it happened. It was the girl, of course. 
K. O. Higgins was nervous and irritable 
like he always was on the brinks of a 
combat, and then again his failure to make 
any headway with Verona had steamed 
him up to a point where he’s got to be 
handled like  nitro-glycerine. In a 
prima donna that wouldst be called tem- 
perament, but K. O. Higgins bein’ a 
second rate leather pusher it was, of course, 
simply temper. K. O. was in a ugly mood 
for a fact, and he begins to take it out on 
the Great De Lysle whilst they’re doin’ 
some light sparrin’. He rode this baby 
past all human endurance and comin’ out 
of a clear sky like it done made it worse, 


because, you know, they’d been the same 
as pals for weeks. K. O. wouldst make 
some sneerin’ crack to Cutey, as he called 
the female impersonator, and then he'd 
follow that up with a stiff punch—some 
of which the greatly improved De Lysle 
blocked and some of which he didn’t; but 
one thing is sure, he couldn’t block any of 
K. O.’s sarcastical remarks. Still, outside 
of a deathly paleness, the Great De Lysle 
kept his head, smilin’ things off ti]l K. 0, 
begins to kid him about Verona. Then 
whilst they’re clinched on the ropes, De 
Lysle says in a cold, hard voice: 

“We'll leave the lady out of it, Higgins!” 

“Be yourself, you big false alarm!” 
snarls K. O., wrenchin’ away from him, 
“You'll have to leave her out of it because 
I’m goin’ to take her away from you, get 
me? She wants a man, not a——” 

De Lysle’s right shoots straight out and 
socks on K. O.’s mouth. When the glove 
come away a thin red trickle followed it. 

K. O. Higgins rubs the back of his glove 
across his mouth and looks at the red onit 
with eyes which is now just slits. 

“Unless you’re as yellow as a crate of 
grapefruit, you'll take off that headgear 
and nose guard!” says K. O. slowly to the 
white-faced De Lysle. 

The Great De Lysle tore the protection 
from his handsome features so quick that 
he busted the straps. K. O. Higgins licks 
his lips. 

“Come on, you big stiff—like it!” he 
snarls and the panic is on! 

I knew what was in K. O. Higguns’s 
cuckoo mind the minute he hooked a ter- 
rible left to De Lysle’s face. Higgins was 
out to cut De Lysle to pieces, to ruin his 
lovely features beyond repair! The left 
hook raised a lump over De Lysle’s nght 
eye, but the fightin’ female impersonator 
evened matters by sinkin’ his own left 
into the fat over K. O.’s belt—a smash 
that didn’t do K. O, a bit of good. Oh, 
this De Lysle was no longer a cake eater! 
He knew what it was all about now and 
when he hit K. O. it meant somethin’, 
don’t think it didn’t! Again K. O. ripped 
both hands to the face and this time he 
opened a nasty cut over De Lysle’s other 
eye, which bled freely right up to the 
sensational finish. De Lysle missed a well 
meant uppercut and K. O.’s murderous 
return bounced him off the ropes. Fol- 
lowin’ him up, K. O. coolly measured the 
reelin’ form in front of him and deliberately 
broke De Lysle’s classical nose with @ 
wicked straight left. Then K. O. stepped 
back, gazed at the ruin and laughed. At 
this point I come out of my trance a 
jumped into the ring to stop it. A mighty 
arm grabbed me and flung me back through 
the ropes. The arm belonged to the 
Great De Lysle. ; 

Then began a battle which lasted just 
four minutes, but they was six wars and @ 
race riot crowded into that! Twice this 
De Lysle gamester hit the floor, bouncin 
up again like a rubber ball and the last 
time he come up his face is little more than 
red pulp. With only one eye available, 
he ties into K. O. Higgins, missin’ most 
his tries but shakin’ K. O. from stem # 
stern when he did connect. A look of 
almost comical wonderment begins ® 
spread across K. O.’s face as the batt 
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* De Lysle shows no signs of quittin’ or even 


pein’ knocked stiff. -K. O. is puffin’ like a 

rpoise and his arms is weary from makin’ 
a carmine jelly out of what was once the 
most beautiful male face in the wide wide 
world. The fun is waxin’ fast and furious 
when like a flash of lightnin’ on a clear day, 
De Lysle drops K. O. with a barbarous 
right swing to the head. K. O. rolls over, 
gets up and De Lysle slammed him to the 
mat a second time with a vicious left hook 
to the point of the chin. Again K. O. 
struggles to his feet, lookin’ around at me 
wildly for advice. 

“Dive into a clinch!” I roars. 

The Great De Lysle shakes the wet hair 
out of his eyes and smiles a bloody smile. 

“He'll dive, old chap,” he pants. 
“Watch him!” 

K. O. Higgins swung a weak right which 
De Lysle avoided with ease. Then the 
female impersonator, now impersonatin’ 
somethin’ entirely different, smashed his 
right to the body and immediately hooked 
the same glove flush to the jaw—a punch 
K. 0. Higgins had painstakin’ly taught 
him. K. O. Higgins fell with a terrific 
crash, knocked for a Chinese milk can, his 
face buried to the hilt in the canvas! He 
was out for ten minutes. 

Whilst they’re desperately workin’ over 
slumberin’ K. O. Higgins, the Great 
De Lysle climbed groggily out of the ring 
and stumbles up to the big mirror at the 
end of the gym. One slant at what was once 
his fortune—his face—and he slumps down 
ina chair, buryin’ his head in his gloves. 
That one look at his busted nose, puffed 
lips and slashed cheeks has showed him 
he’s through forever as ‘‘The Great 
De Lysle!” Tough, hey? 

Supported by a couple of handlers, K. 
0. Higgins staggers up to De Lysle and 
holds out a shakin’ glove. 

“You're the gamest guy which ever 
rubbed shoe in rosin and twice the man 
that I am!” says K. O, hoarsely. “I’m 
sorry I ruined your pan, but what of that? 
With a bit more experience you can take 
any man in the world, Cutey! You. just 
about wound me up as a box fighter here 
today—just about wound me up! I got 
one busted rib that I know of and then 
they’s prob’ly some more damage, the 
| I feel. I can’t fight McKeever 

“But Cutey can!” I butts in with a yell, 
shakin’ De Lysle’s shoulder, ‘Look here 
~you're all through as a female imper- 
sonator, youknow that. But as ascrapper 
you're the elephant’s trunk! You're the 
first guy to stop K. O. Higgins and he’s 
stepped with ’em all. You got nearly a 
week to get right—your face will be O. K. 
in a couple of days—I’ll get experts on it 
night now. You ain’t hurt apart from that 
and—well, they’s sixty-five hundred fish 


init for you if you fight this McKeever and | 


McKeever’s a pushover alongside of K. O. 
here. What d’ye say?” 
The Great De Lysle sighs heavily. 
Then he gets up and shakes K. O.’s hand. 
“Get that rib set, old man, before com- 
Dlications set in,” he says. He gets 
another flash at himself in the mirror, 
winces and turns to me. “I’ll box this 
tellow McKeever!” he says, calmly enough. 
Get me a taxicab and call Dr. Kline, 
Columbus. 89654. Tell him I’ve—ah— 
an accident and I’m coming right up!” 
Well, the Great De Lysle, now “Dyna- 
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Saratoga Springs with what used to be 
K. O. Higgins’s handlers. He ain’t gone 
two days when Verona Chamberlain comes 
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split and his Ex-roman nose flattened on 
the wreck of his face—all gifts from the 
same source. De Lysle seems to be gettin’ 


around to the gym lookin’ for him, havin’ quite a kick out of the effect on Vero, § . 
ll) tried everywhere else. She tells me Pat and the stupefied Ginsberg. a 
Mens Ginsberg has got their bookin’s all “Merciful heaven!” chokes Verona, 
ar" i] ae Ens laid out for next season and the Great findin’ her breath at last. “What hay 
Philadelphia 4 \De Lysle must come down to sign the you done to your face?” a 
contracts. Woof, I think to myself, wait “And I just booked him at five thousand 
DIAMONDS till she sees this baby’s face! . a week for two years on the United Cir. & ° 
Of extraordinary brilliancy, color and I stall her, but K. O. Higgins is standin’ cuit!” wails Ginsberg. h 
absolutely without flaw. The reputation and | there with all the adhesive tape in the De Lysle grins. 
ummense resources of this Establishment |world around his ribs under his form “I don’t believe I'll miss the fiye ‘ 
are assurancesthat Gems maybe selected y | fittin’ coat. He tells Verona that the thousand a week,” he says. “I’m going f 
the inexperienced either in person orbymail | Great De Lysle may never return, but not to get sixty-five hundred for this bout and : 
with complete and /asting satisfaction. to worry about that part of it because he my manager assures me that’s only the P 
Rings - Bar Pins - Bracelets - with I win it! 
Nocklaces - invited and him singin’. Verona looks him , but your poor face!” cries Verom, 
ec ~ up and down coldly and takes the air. I “What on earth ever made you doa thing fj, 
WEpDING INVITATIONS ‘don’t see her again till the night of the like this?” 
A Dynamite De Lysle-Young McKeever “You!” says De Lysle quietly. “ff 
AND A\NNOUNCEMENTS (fracas. De Lysle oo come down — you will go outside and see the—ah— t 
The latest prevailing styles now Saratoga Springs in the afternoon and is performance this evening, I think I wil ‘ 
‘ 4 ° parked in a hotel at Jersey City. I was remove any doubts you have had— 
used by Society if wed, just goin’ over there half past seven to my 
of the following will be mailed when Verona calls me up. She’s all ex- “Oh, I didn’t mean it, I didn’t meanit!” 
Anniversary- Reception-Dinner- | cited _ a — she has a wire from says Verona and her beautiful eyes is wet. : 
: 4 t 7 De Lysle tellin’ her to meet me and I will “If I had thought for an instant that you 
Bridge Debut-Tea and DanceCards bring her over to Jersey City where he is. would do anything like this, I neve ; 
THE Grr Book ““He—he wants you to see him?” I says. “Outside!” I butts in grufily. “C'mon, 
Yes,” says Verona. ‘Why? Pll get you them seats—you’re gettin’ my 7 
177 'Eh—would you mind bringin’ that wire Well, Dynamite De Lysle sto 
Jewels - Silver -Watches -Clocks - ‘from him with you? Id like to read it!” Young McKeever with a right hook F 
Class and Novelties - “Of course,’”’ says Verona, and her voice heart a minute and a half after the bell 
of such quality and style as cannot Se | sounds a bit puzzled. “What do you rung for the first round. The only time § ,, 
found generally. suppose he’s doing in Jersey City? He McKeever laid a glove on him was when § 
must be going to break in a new act.” they shook hands before the rumpus. r 
I keep = out loud with the Back » vt dressin’ room is a radiant § , 
greatest of difficulty. Verona amberlain and a ragin’ Pat 
“That’s it exactly!” I says. “He’s Ginsberg. 
goin’ to break in a new act, for a fact.” “I—I wish you success in your new 9 ¢ 
“Well, I I'd better bring my Verona 
music,” says Verona. eyes shinin’. ‘“I—oh, it was wonderfull 
“You better bring yourself plenty smell- Why, lots of the men around us said you'd , 
in’ salts!” I says, and hung up. be a champion some day and—I—Mr. § |, 
She shows up with Pat Ginsberg and Ginsberg is going to try and book mea § , 
both of ’em is on needles and pins. They a single if——” Q 
bombard me with questions. I told ’em The ex-female impersonator walks over 
shut up like a bashful clam. Ginsberg. will have nothing to do with it, 
We get over to the land of Jersey City Verona,” he says, like ers nobody ese § 
a to there. “We're going to do a double fo ;, 
mob outside wouldst make it look like life!’ 
they was nobody at Manila Bay but Dewey “Oh!” breathes Verona and buries her - 
and a boy friend. beautiful head in the crook of his arm. 5 
Pack Absorbine, Je. among your} ‘‘Why, this here’s a fight club!” says I met K. O. Higgins a couple of months § ,, 
holiday or vacation trappings and | Ginsberg. ‘What are we doin’ here?” later in Times Square, all dressed up like 
tp jo sre me - My answer was to lead the both of ’em a Xmas tree. lif 
Use frock bi [around to the dressin’ room of Dynamite “Listen!” I says. “If you got yoursem® 
ienentand hing pt sr ap  rcened De Lysle. I rap heartily on the door and _ back, I can get you a fight——” b 
eddatenttheneiaienian <eodits on | 2 deep bass voice says, “Come in!” “Don’t make me laugh!” says K. 0. a 
of the skin after sun exposure, and | _ Sweet papa, I wish you could of saw the Higgins. “I’m sittin’ pretty! I go on the & is, 
the sorenessandinflammationthat | faces of Verona Chamberlain and Pat road with a quartette next week over the al 
follow. Ginsberg when I opened that door! Warm Young Circuit—I do a piece of hoofin, § 
And for played-out muscles after |canine! After the first horrified gasp, too. My agent tells me I’m a cinch fora § }, 
@ strenuous outing, apply a few | Verona sinks chalk-faced into a chair I- Big Time single or a production next ye & y 
drops to the affected parts. ree hurried to get for her. Ginsberg was What a sap Verona Chamberlain was § » 
ag epee mane and lightin’ a cigar and he sticks the match in pass me up, hey? I could of made that § j, 
Kno Absorbine, mouth and throws the perfecto on the ert I De 
oor! oney in Philly last week. ew dt 
“Good evening,” says De Lysle. guy out to be a cheap pus y, 
germicide. It is safe andof aclean, |. He’s sittin’ on a stool with a faded red He was no actor, you got to be born 4 & oy 
pleasant odor. bathrobe throwed over him and two husky actor—like I was! Well, so long, I got® & 
At most druggists $1.25, or postpaid dinges in their undershirts is massagin’ him. be at a tailor’s at two o’clock. m 
The once impersonator’s down to the Calves’ Club some day 
rhe G, pan isa sight to behold! Court plasterand have—eh—luncheon with me!” b 
66 Temple St., Springfield, Mase | cotton on the cut over his eye finsenend to Well, as Nero used to tell the martys i 
Jt him by K. O. Higgins, one lip puffed and _ it’s all fun! di 
In “The 4th Musketeer” —September COSMOPOLITAN—H. C. 
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ationtly. “Many will gain by what I 
sion ip and no one will lose.” 
Ppllabel stopped him with a gesture, 
swaying weakly as she made it. : 

«What’s the matter?” he demanded in 
concern. Then he caught her to prevent 
her falling to the floor. ; 

Even as it happened Ellabel’s mind 
stood off and derided her for the thrill 
that came to her at that moment. That 
she should feel any emotion to have a man 
put his arms around her for the practical 
purpose of preventing her from bumping 
her head on the furniture was utterly 
ridiculous. This feeling that he had for 
her was pity only, pity and instinctive 
impulse to save a bystander a fall. 

The realization that here was her chance 
to prevent a great wrong caused her to 
encircle his neck feebly with her arms 
and whisper, “I couldn’t let you go.” 

“Why—my God——” Elmer was an 
ordinarily resourceful man but the un- 
expected transformation of his office 
mouse left him inarticulate. “Do you 
mean to say that I am anything to you?” 

Ellabel had made her supreme effort. 
There was no more boldness left in her. 
She was in the grip of a red shame and she 
could only hide her face on his shoulder 
as she nodded her head. 

For the first time in all the years that 
he had been associated with her Elmer 
Hoyt was conscious of the femininity of his 
right-hand assistant, realized that she was 
asoft, pliant creature of intriguing curves 
rather than a mere machine which re- 
sponded when he pressed a certain button. 
Contrary to traditional ideas men are 
subject to the primitive emotions even in 
the last moments of their lives and when 
under the stress of major excitements. 
Isnot the last breakfast of the condemned 
a standard item in the write-up of an 
execution? 

Elmer lifted the girl in his powerful 
ams and kissed away her tears. 

When she left the office he laughingly 
made her a present of the cause of her 
terror and promised to call at her boarding 
house to take her to dinner in an hour. 
“We'll start over again,” he assured her. 
‘Tll make the grade somehow. I guess I 
needed a woman to buck me up.” 

_Ellabel spent the happiest hour of her 
life making herself pretty for him. That 
foolish gray wisp of a frock that she had 
bought with her entire salary two months 
ago was at last to have a justification for 
lls existence. What matter if it did reveal 
all of her satin texture back and you could 
see through it in some lights—she was to 
be with the man she loved, to whom she 
would give all of herself at his slightest 
tequest. And the sheerest pair of stock- 
ings she had. She kissed them before she 
put them on—you see Ellabel had never 
dressed for the one man before—and she 
wondered if he would notice the trim grace 
of het slim ankles in them. Thoroughbred 
ankles, they were, and she hoped that she 
might live up to them and be one of those 
tare thoroughbreds who had been eulogized 
by Tim Doyle on that far forgotten day 
mn Mr, Hoyt’s office. She wore her prettiest 
dancing slippers too. Not that she ex- 
pected to dance but you never could tell 
What might happen on a holiday like this. 
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The Boncilla 
‘‘Pack-O-Beauty” 
pictured below 
will give you re- 
sults that will be 
a revelation. 


Obtain it at your 
dealers for 50c or e 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
453 E. South St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Send me your ‘‘Pack-O-Beauty"™ through my dealer 
whose name you will find below. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
Dealer's Name 


‘Women Marvel at the New Beauty that 


Facial Beauty, like a rose, can only bloom to 
its fullest, with the aid of nature itself. 


As the Sun draws out the Beauty of 
4] the Rose—So does Boncilla Beautifier 
draw out your hidden natural Beauty. 


1 One invigorating application of Boncilla Beautifier clas- 
mic pack and you will realize the vast difference between 
Boncilla and ordinary methods—facial blemishes are re- 
moved, not covered up—the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed—muscles and nerves are revitalized—your 
natural beauty is unmasked. 


Bestows 


send the coupon to us 
giving your dealer's 
name. We will send the 
set to you, through him. 


At department and 
drug stores. 


Treatments at beauty 
and barber shops. 


PRICES ON REGULAR SIZES 


IDEAL SET No. 37 - - =- = 


This set comprises the complete 
Boncilla Method 


Boncilla Beautifier, in Tube ~- 
Boncilla Cold Cream _ - - 


Boncilla Vanishing Cream - 


Boncilla Face Powder - - 
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$3.25 


dress 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dept. C 822, 119 West 40th Street 


MAGAZINE CO. 


Do You Want MONEY in the Bank? 


Do you want that safe feeling of having a substantial sur- 
plus laid by? Or perhaps you have need of a surplus now— 
something for which you could use extra money? 

You can earn this money during your SPARE TIME by representing 
Cosmopolitan and our five other popular magazines. A few hours, 
which perhaps are unprofitable now, can be made to bring you rich 
returns. Without obligation on your part we will gladly tell you of 
our money-making plan by which you can put dollars in the bank. 
Ad 
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What did occur was that she spent the 
most miserable evening of her existence. 
It wouldn’t have been so bad if she hadn’t 
expected so much. 

The moment he arrived she knew that 
the rainbow had faded, that she had 
allowed her heart to rise on golden wings 
that had melted and failed her. 

He tried to be gay and tender but she 
knew that something had changed between 
them since he had kissed her good by. 
What woman wouldn’t know, especially if 
she had been waiting all her life for this 
one occasion? 

She could not respond to his perfunctory 
discussion of the plans for their future. 
That she was in them so far as his mind 
was concerned she did not doubt, but she 
sensed sickeningly that somehow his heart 
had vanished from her grasp just since 
that afternoon. He had made a bargain 
with her and would live up to it, would 
pay her for having stopped him in the 
midst of a foolish act, but the spirit of the 
game had departed. She had suddenly 
become a duty—even before she was 
married to him. 

He had kissed her good - night—just 
once—and had gone away. 

She had lain awake the rest of the night 
before she guessed how the blow had 
struck her. That telegram! 

He had not read it until after she had 
left the office that afternoon. 

That fateful telegram that she had 
merely regarded as a slim excuse to rap on 
his door. 


IV 


As A resting point in travels that had 
extended all the way around the world, 
Vera paused in Santa Barbara. Tim Doyle 
had met her, characteristically without 
explanation, at the steamship dock in 
San Francisco and had motored her down 
to the more restful, even if more inhospi- 
table, resort on the American Bay of 
Naples. Vera was glad to be taken in 
charge by someone. 

“With those mountains in back of me 
and that overpowering sunset sea in front 
I feel as if I were the tiniest mite in the 
most tremendous cheese that was ever 
made.” Then she laughed at the unpoeti- 
cal finish of her simile. “Tim, you’re 
really very nice to have brought me to 
this place. It was just what I needed and 
so are you.” 

“TI hoped that,’”’ he replied soberly. “I 
wondered if you wouldn’t be ready to take 
me on.” 

“You mean ‘for better or worse’ and 
all that sort of thing?” 

“Ves,” 

He did not press the question and she 
did not answer it immediately—probably 
he had not expected her to. 

“You know the way I am fond of you, 
don’t you, Tim?” she asked finally. 

“You mean, just as you always have 
been?” He held, his voice steady’ 

“Ves,” 

He sighed. ‘Well, that is enough. I 
can hope that some day it will change but 
if it doesn’t rr 

“Then I think I'll marry you. It would 
seem good to belong to somebody—in the 
flesh.” 

She hadn’t meant to add that. He 


Another of the delightfully entertaining and worth while stories of Frank R. Adams 
will appear in September COSMOPOLITAN—at all newsstands August 10. 


guessed, anyway, that she still felt the 
indissoluble tie that had bound her to her 
husband. It hurt to have her mind 
reverting to the broken ties even if they 
were not mentioned in so many words; 
still Tim had gained a great goal before 
which his heart had stood in fear and 
trembling. A little at a time was as much 
as he dared ask. The first step was won. 

Or he thought it was until after breakfast 
the next morning when the mail clerk 
handed him a note which had been left in 
his box. Of course it was from her and 
contained a small clipping from a Los 
Angeles morning paper. It was a part of 
an article boosting conditions on the West 
Coast as compared with those in the East 
and it listed the failure of a few prominent 
New York concerns. Among them was 
the Hoyt Piano Company, underlined. 

Beside that the note said simply: “I 
can’t let the poor old dear go to the wall 
without offering to help. I’m taking the 
Santa Fé out of Los Angeles. Will let you 
know developments later. Some of my 
love is yours, just as it always has been.” 

Tim Doyle folded up the note tenderly. 
Then he read it once more and slowly 
tore it up. 


Vv 


ELLABEL found the telegram the next 
morning. It wasn’t entirely feminine 
curiosity that prompted her to get there 
early and search for it. She felt that she 
had a right to know what had hit her—she 
needed that knowledge as a guide to 
future conduct. 

It was in the drawer of his desk, locked 
of course, but she had always had a key. 
She read it without compunction. 


Any part or all of that half million is 
yours to buy off creditors and keep the 
old shop going. Am on my way East to 
make the arrangements. V. 


It was dated Santa Barbara, California, 
the day before. 

So that was it! The woman Mr. Doyle 
had designated as a thoroughbred was 
living up to his description. Ellabel had 
to admit that even in the flare of resent- 
ment that flashed over her because the 
other woman had interfered in a problem 
that was now hers and which she was 
competent to handle without help. 

The ex-Mrs. Hoyt couldn’t know that, 
Ellabel conceded. The impulse which 
had prompted the telegram was all gener- 
osity, coming as it did from one who had 
nothing to gain from his success and 
everything to lose by her offer. 

Ellabel put the telegram back carefully 
in the desk and locked the drawer. But 
her problem she carried back to her own 
lonely coop out in the main office. For 
some reason it seemed lonelier than ever. 

Her mind was not finally made up until 
he came into the office himself along about 
ten o'clock. Even then, late though it 
was, he seemed to come reluctantly as if 
it were an unwelcome duty. Under the 
circumstances he should have approached 
the problem of reconstruction gaily. But 
he was haggard, worn, unhappy. 

He had quite passed her desk with a 
perfunctory and customary “Good niorn- 
ing” when he seemed to remember that 
the situation had changed since the 
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morning before and he came back ay 
leaned over her desk as if to kiss her, 

She drew back. The time had com 
The inevitable decision had been forced 
upon her. She knew the answer, her duty, 

“You mustn’t,” she told him. 

“Why not?” he asked, incredulous, 

“I—I—I’ve changed my mind,” she 
faltered. How hard it was to say thog 
words! “I’m not going to marry yoy,” 

“Say, what’s happened?” He looked a 
her suspiciously, a faint glimmering of the 
truth dawning in his eyes. 

“Must I tell you?” she -pleaded. 

“You must.” 

“Last night,” she began slowly, “wher 
you were alone in your office and I guessed 
what you were going to do I finally decided 
that if you thought I cared you migh 
change your mind. But I haven't 
all night”—that much was true anyway~ 
“and I don’t believe I can go on withit 
I’m miserable about it all but I just can’t,” 
She broke down and sobbed. That part 
was true too. And convincing. 

“There, there,” he said, patting her 
shoulder in strictly noncommittal fashion. 
“T understand and I won’t force you to 
stick to your promise.” She couldn’t see 
the new light of hope that came into his 
eyes but she could guess and so she delib- 
erately kept her face buried on her arms, 
She didn’t want to see. 


VI 


ELLABEL did do one dreadfully foolish 
thing but she could not have helped it 
even if the fate of the world had depended 
upon her not doing it. 

She went to the station the day that 
Vera’s train arrived from the West. 

Not to meet her. Heavens, no! 

But just to hide in a corridor near the 
exit gates where Vera would come through. 
There was a question or two that she had 
to have answered. She felt that she was 
entitled to know whether or not her 
sacrifice had been in vain. 

Elmer Hoyt was there, had arrived even 
before Ellabel, and seemed nervous, 
impatient. A prizefighter or a race horse 
before their supreme tests are like that. 

The train came in, the gates opened, 
passengers began streaming through. 
Elmer stood firmly in mid-current dividing 
the flow on either side of him. 

The crowd grew less, and then she came. 

The porter who was carrying her bags 
looked around to see if she were following, 
and he, too, saw what Ellabel saw. 

The tiny, trim woman of the world, 
with gray, thoughtful eyes, stopped ut 
certainly at the gate, arrested not so mu 
by the bulk of the man before her as by 
his steadfast, devouring stare and 
uncertain trembling of his lips. : 

The woman made the first move—Just 
the merest suggestion of an opening 
her arms—and the man did all the rest. 

The porter, hardened though he was by 
the conventional ending of journeys, 
grinned sympathetically. 

But Ellabel turned away with her hand 
involuntarily pressing her heart. It’s hard 
to be a heroine even if you know that 
what you have done would win # 
applause of a man named Tim Doyle if be 
ever found out about it. 
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The Tramp 
(Continued from page 47) 


She hated Sunday. Everyone had a 
home—someone—even a husband. 

When she was dressed she jammed her 
saucy green tam over her curls. 

Across the hall there was a sudden burst 
of laughter. A clatter of hospitable plates. 
Achild’s shrill, delighted voice. 

Ninon took off the green tam and flung 
it on the sofa. 

“Oh well!” she said, “I guess I’m not 
hungry anyway.” 

I 


Oppty enough, afterwards, in the sight- 
less night when sleep avoided him as 
though he were a thing unclean, and in 
the day hours that would not pass, it was 
Ninon as she stood in the door of the little 
white house who always came to Pete. 

Ninon, in a plain black dress almost 
down to her ankles, and a silly bit of white 
apron edged with lace. 

Ninon-with glad, sweet eyes and tender, 
waiting lips and small hands, marred by 
many burns and tiny needle pricks. 

And when the memory became a thing 
almost beyond bearing, and he tried to 
summon up the bizarre, impudent, flaming 
Ninon of Hollywood nights, he could never 
quite make her real. 

But now, as he strode up the path in 
the stimulating starlight of a November 
evening, he felt only that rush of expectant 
joy that she had taught him. 

She was waiting for him, framed in the 
doorway. And Ninon’s welcome was a 
thing of lifted breast and shining eyes. 

“Tired, my darling?”’ she asked, and her 
little hands were busy to take his paper and 
his cap, to lead him into the warm bright 
room and fuss about his coat. 

He never quite knew how she managed 

it. Always there was some little surprise 
present waiting for him when he came to 
the white house. Tonight it was new and 
shining slippers and they made a great 
matter of trying them on. 
- Still, work had been scarce at the studios 
during the slump. He knew sacrifice must 
lie behind these things. She would never 
take money from him. 

“No, I want to give you something every 
day that I see you,” she said one night. 
when he protested. ‘“I—Pete, I am mak- 
ing little offerings to the gods. I am 
afraid of the gods they make for us in this 
world. Every woman is afraid. We 
walk softly in happiness—we make little 
sacrifices—that the gods may accept them 
and not ask greater ones. Oh! my dear 
love, a woman after all can only love one 
man—enough to want a home, children. 
So her happiness is a very frail thing, for 
Ithas Just one source. It isn’t safe outside 
the garden, Pete. It isn’t. Sometimes 

utiful flowers grow outside the wall, 
dear, but—they are always weeds.” 
Even now, after all these months, the 
ttle white house continued to be a reve- 
lation to Pete. 

It was a very small white house. 

Once, indeed, it had been a barn. 

ig living room with a cement floor 
anda red brick fireplace. A tiny kitchen. 
— a bare, whitewashed bedroom 


Not much of a house, to be sure, but 
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were now never absent from her eyes, 


--4 Ninon had made a home. 
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~N6 one would ever know what it had 
cost, that tiny place where Pete so care- 


“|'lessly. absorbed ease and peace and 


comfort. Nor’ dream of the joy that 
Ninon’s tired feet’ and aching limbs and 
weary, shining eyes knew as she tramped 
the streets lookingfor things to fit her nest. 

Of the bare white room above, with its 
narrow army cot-and strips of matting, 
Pete knew nothing. 

-“Did you have dinner with your 
mother, dear?”..she asked. She had 
already. shut the kitchen door to keep out 
the smell of chops. Until he telephoned 
she had expected him to.dinner. But she 
didn’t want him to know that. 

He nodded. “Come kiss me, baby.” 

She went to him, trembling. Sweet. 
Afraid. Cuddling up beside him on the 
sofa as a child curls up to sleep. The 
deeps in her eyes grew from joy to content 
as she watched the happy little flames 
rollicking in her grate. 

At that moment the chief joy in Ninon’s 
life was the fact that a carpenter friend 
had sent her a load of wood from the 
studio where she worked most often. 

Pete, of course, was perpetually broke. 
The salary of an assistant director is one 
not frequently mentioned. Pete was 
working with a big, successful director. 
Some day, if the break came right, he 
would have a company of his own with 
the same firm. It was invaluable train- 
ing. But like all training, expensive. 
Pete knew it was the path many great 
men had trod before him and he was 
ambitious—terribly ambitious. He loved 
success. The things it brought of defer- 
ence, praise, applause, electric lights. 

Some day that would all be his—if he 
didn’t lose his head. 

In the meantime Pete had extravagant 
ideas. Cafés, taxis, first nights, parties, 
cost money. To Ninon, the world with- 
out had lost its savor. 

Pete loved to see her shine; loved to 
watch her conquer a roomful of people; 
loved her hotoriety, her popularity and 
the incense to his own vanity his complete 
possession of her gave him. 

And yet—they nearly always quar- 
reled when they went out. Bitter, un- 
kind, unpleasant quarrels, such as only 
two people who love each other passion- 
ately and are not sure of the future can 
know. He loved her small success, but 
like most men he resented it. And he 
showed his mastery, his superiority, by 
small barbed insults, by reminders of the 
things that, afterall, she was. It was not 
deliberate. It was no more than Ninon 
expected. Men were like that. 

Alone, they were happiest. 

To the thousand allurements that had 
been part of her equipment, this woman 
of his had added a soft feminine sweetness 
that he knew was his unshared. This 
woman who gave herself to him with an 
abandon that pain could not have halted, 
with a joy that sorrow could never 
smother, was a creation of his own. 
Sprung into being with his kiss. 

Of the dreams that surrounded him— 
of the fact that he had come to be a 
symbol of all the things that Ninon’s 
lonesome, struggling heart desired—he 
could know nothing. 

Snuggling beside him, Ninon mur- 
mured: ‘Do you know, Pete, this is my 
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dream home. It’s the only real home 
I’ve ever known.” 

Again a silence that had no need to be 
broken fell between them. 

Ninon was thinking of the home from 
which she had come and, for the firs 
time in years, of her mother, without 
bitterness. After all, that small, crowded 
ugly, discordant Middle Western house 
had been a home—a family. 

Pete was turning over in his mind q 
conversation he had had with his own 
mother that morning at breakfast. Pete 
had never discovered that his mother’s 
great sweetness was the veil for her 
tremendous stubbornness, her intense de. 
termination. She was the sort of woman 
who would have cut off her hand for her 
own offspring, but who never dreamed 
that she had a duty to any other woman's 
children. 

“Kent,” she said—that was Pete’s real 
name—‘“‘mother doesn’t like to interfere 
in your affairs, dear. But Kent—dear— 
this girl. Your sister is concerned and 
your father—well, dear, you know how 
upset your father gets, and that’s hard 
on me. Mother doesn’t want to force 
your confidence, dear. But we’ve heard 
such very odd things about her. Could 
you explain the situation a little?” 

“Tell sis not to get on her ear,” Pete 
remarked, “‘or dad either. I’m not going 
to make any mistakes. I can take care 
of myself.” 

“T know, dear’”—Mrs. Winton’s tone 
drooped—‘‘but—what are your relations 
to her? Do you—are—are you going to 
marry her?” 

Pete laughed, a bitter, short laugh. 
“Don’t be silly, moms. I don’t believe in 
marriage. Especially for a man that 
— a professional career. Ninon knows 
that.” 

“My dear, are you quite sure—this 
girl understands?” she begged. “There 
won’t be any scandal? On your sister's 
account. Young Lenstrum is so attentive 
and they are—very exclusive.” 

Pete jumped up hastily. ‘‘Let’s not 
talk about it any more,” he said, shame 
conquering his voice. ‘There'll be no 
scandal. Ninon doesn’t expect me to 
marry her and—she’s the finest in the 
world, that kid.” 

It was quite true, he reflected, as 
_Ninon’s warm palm measured itself against 
his, that he had told her, jokingly, oftea, 
that he never expected to marry. 

Still, his conscience gnawed him. 

The little white house hurt him, on 
nights like this. It was so cosy. There 
was something in Ninon’s eyes that shone 
out at him, infinitely wistful, infinitely 
trusting. 

After all, he really didn’t believe what 
his boss, du Vallon, had tried to tell him 
only yesterday—that this change wa 
only a new sensation to Ninon, that @ 
tramp was always a tramp. 

But he did not reckon that the song of 
hope had drowned every other voice @ 
the world for Ninon. a 

Ninon fighting with every pitiful, 
deadly weapon in her power for happiness. 

And the fire of her love melting 
sword in her hand. 

In Ninon’s secret heart, hope burned 
very brightly. Pete was falling more and 
more into the habits of her little 
house. He came to her now for compat 
ionship, laughter, for advice even. 
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wise from her long experience in the game, 
turned her cunning to aid him. 

The dream home for which she had 
come to live, the little dream children 
with Pete’s eyes and sunny hair, came 
nearer every day. Sometimes she could 
almost touch them. 

So, tonight, she played the cards that 
more and more seemed to her the winning 
ones. There within the four safe walls 
of her home, the fragrance of her skin and 
the scent of her hair rising about him 
like ether, she wove the webs of new 
enchantments. 

At last he said, “‘Sing to me, Ninon.” 

Therefore, because she had been very 
bright and happy and full of little jokes 
all evening, she sang him a small song 
that was often in her heart, an echo of 
San Francisco’s ancient Chinatown which 
she had picked up from a girl who had 
once lived in its shadows. 


“Towsey mongalay, my dear, 
You'll leave me some day, I fear, 
Sailing far across the sea 

To blue eyes girl in Melicee. 

If you stay, me love you true. 

If you leave me—how can do? 
Me no cly—me only say— 

Towsey mongalay. 


“It means towsey mongalay — it 
means good by, good luck,’ she said 
softly. “I wonder if I shall be able to 
say it—good by, good luck—if you ever 
leave me. Now don’t laugh; I’m going 
to sing you a lullaby I made up 
myself.” 

When the rose plush of her voice died, 
the boy on the couch suddenly got up 
and went to her, kneeling beside her in 
the dim light. 

“I love you, Ninon,” he said. “I do | 
love you, my little darling sweetheart 
gtL Oh, Ninon—I wish I was big enough 
—I wish I was fine enough! I’m a weak, 
selfish, common—pig. You’re worth forty 
of me——” 

Ninon tasted the beating of her own 
heart in the silence. The star light in her 
soul blinded her eyes. 

“Some day—dear——”’ she said very 
soitly, as though she feared to wake a 
slumbering child in the house, a dream 
baby born of the summer east wind and 
the dew on the morning honeysuck!:, 
safely born after travail and sufferinz. 

‘Some day — maybe — Ninon,” said 
Pete, against the warm sweetness of her 

m. That night, when Pete had gone 
and the darkness hid her from all the 
world, Ninon knelt beside the narrow 
white cot in the bare room. For the 

t time in her life she tried to pray. 

But the tumult of her heart drowned 

words. Only tears were offered to 
wash clean the altar of her heart. 

For Ninon thought she had won. 


IV 


THERE was a chuckle in her throat, 
Tot tapurr. In her eyes, laughter ran 


No one in Hollywood had ever seen 
ainon dance as she danced about the tiny 
tmas tree that stood on a red crépe 
paper box before the fireplace. She 
Pe about the tree, her gorgeous curls 
ying, her eyes like black diamonds, her 
lips matching the holly berries 
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that hung in perky, beribboned wreaths 
upon the walls. 

A child straying in might have mistaken 
her for the spirit of Christmas. 

From the tree to the kitchen she 
danced, and once she burned her lips to 
an even deeper scarlet when she kissed 
the absurd drumsticks of the small turkey 
she drew from the oven to baste. 

From behind the piano she brought a 
stack of . bundles. 

Ninon chuckled over each one as she 
tucked them into the fragrant limbs of 
the tiny, saucy tree that winked with 
silver and scarlet and tinsel trimmings. 

She chuckled over the enormous box, 
so carefully wrapped, that she knew hid 
many other boxes each one smaller in 
size than the other, until in the smallest 
box of all was a lovely, plain jade ring 
that Pete had long admired. 

The clumsy one in newspaper, in layers 
and layers of newspapers, hid the tan 
velvet housecoat she had coveted for 
him for so long. 

The six little parcels all done up so 
elaborately each held a pongee handker- 
chief, in which she had pulled threads for 
many weaiy, happy hours. 

She kissed each one as she tucked it 
away. 

It was a real Christmas. Last year she 
had spent Christmas alone, until night, 
when she got drunk at a big, stupid party 
at Art Sturgeon’s because she was so 
miserable and lonely. 

Next Christmas, maybe—— 

That reminded her of something and 
she flew upstairs, her feet scarcely touch- 
ing the steps. 

This time she actually laughed aloud 
as she tacked up the silly white baby 
stocking above the fireplace. Inside she 
stuffed candy, a rattle on which a funny 
face was painted and a penny doll. 

When she heard a knock at the door 
she fairly leaped for joy. Her heart was 
open to the whole world. She hoped it 
was someone to whom she could show her 
Christmas tree. 

Even when she saw the telegram her 
heart gave not the faintest signal of 
warning. She only throbbed more joy- 
ously to think that someone had remem- 
bered her. 

She made the messenger boy come in 
and look at her tree. She gave him a 
pocketful of candy and an enormous slice 
of cake. As long as he lived, he never 
forgot her. She was like a living flame. 

It was well she had snuggled down on 
the big couch to read her Christmas 
wire. 

Because her heart stopped beating and 
above her head the black wings of the 
angel of despair hovered very low. Life 
itself seemed to sink away from her in 
that moment. Her eyes grew so dull she 
could hardly see the crucifix of her 
love. 

Dully she dropped the yellow death 
sentence into the fire. Knelt with a 
horrible small cry to rescue even that 
from destruction. 

But the flames had left her only a few 
words written in hell fire — Mother — 
Merry Christmas—Good by—Pete—that 
— blackened and fell into cold gray 
ashes. 
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Slowly Ninon got to her feet. Stogj 
looking leadenly at the merry, twink 
little Christmas tree as though she dij 
not know what it was. 

Then with steady fingers and blank 
face she began to strip the gleaming te 
balls, the sparkling white tinsel from jts 
green branches. 

It was not until she reached the tiny 
white baby angel she had hung so care. 
fully at the top that her hands failed her. 
Her fingers closed madly on its gleaming 
white fat body, like a girl’s dream of her 
first-born, and the frail thing ground to 
ashes in her palm. 

And Ninon Gay did not even see the 
drops of blood that welled from her heart 
to dye its dust crimson. 


Vv 


NINoN lighted another cigarette and 
blew out the match with a gay whistle, 

“If you had any idea how wonderful 
I'd be,” she said to the casting director, 
with the pertest smile, “you’d beg me to 
take the darned old part. The censor 
seem fed up with bathing beauties—and 
I am darn sick of trying to be funny. As 
a matter of fact, I’m the greatest u- 
discovered genius blushing unseen in 
Hollywood at this moment.” 

The casting director smiled at her, his 
wise, kindly smile that had softened many 
blows dealt from his big chair. Besides, 
he liked Ninon Gay. 

“T’ll tell you the truth, Ninon,” he 
said. “I’d like to give it to you but—you 
look a little too—experienced, too hard. 
You won’t photograph young and fresh 
enough for this ingénue any more. All 
your fun and charm doesn’t register and 
—you’re screening—sort of hard. I had 
Sample run that last bathing picture for 
me the other day. I wonder if it’s your 
hair. Why don’t you stop hennaing it— 
let it go back to its natural color?” 

Ninon rose suddenly as though. an 
unseen hand had plucked her from her 
chair. The smile she gave him was like 
a white flower flung on an open wound. 
But it was a smile, valiant, hopeless. — 

“Well—if you want to know—my hai 
happens to be snow-white now—” 

The casting director was not easily 
surprised, but for a moment he could 
not see the trim, saucy little figure, 
though he was sure tears could not have 
blinded his eyes. 

“Good heavens — child — when — how 
did that happen?” 

From a cabaret set just outside the 
window a wild peal of jazz and laughter 
flooded the office. 

. “Oh, it’s a little Christmas present I 
got last year,” said Ninon, still smiling, 


“Tt’s—it’s the ghost of a happiness that ad 
was born dead, that’s all. But—you 
have to go on just the same.” th 
And she walked out, whistling through be 
lips that were gray. 
The funny yellow little Chinamat, 
sitting in the outer office waiting to é 
cast in an underworld feature, nod dy 
pleasedly as he recognized the- wh 
trembling melody. bef 
“Me no cly—me only say— a 
Towsey mongalay.” che 
ap 
whe 
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-Ponjola 
h she did (Continued from page 35) 


the veldt has to bestow. It’s 


ace for a fellow who has nothing 
l from its to lose and everything to forget. “ 
“A woman might be in such case,” she 
id quietly. 
ee 4 T suppose so, if she’d been in jail 
failed her or murdered her husband or something of 
5 gleaming that sort. But a woman like you’’—it 
eam of her was not false flattery with which he re- 
ground to garded her— “a woman like you couldn’t 
possibly live on the veldt without a man 
en see the tolook after her. If you had a husband, of 
a her heart course” He paused inquiringly, but 
she left that unanswered. He saw, how- 
ever, that she wore no wedding ring. 

“You don’t really advise me to try it, 
then?” It was a will-o’-the-wisp sage’ she 
was moodily pursuing—across the slimy 

mud and waters of the Seine. 
wonderful Once was arrested by the smiling 
; despair of her eyes. 
I don't think advise it,” he 
‘he censors fg std seriously. “Of course you could visit 
uties—and thetowns. But actual living on the veldt 
funny. As j would be impossible for a woman like you.” 
see.” 
pre 9 “A trip to South Africa is a thing every- 
one ought to make and almost everyone 
at her, his J does now. I expect you will too. If you 
rened many fg 40, you must come and stay at Wankelo 
r. Besides @ with us. My wife would be awfully 
pleased to know you.” 
Ninon,” he “How kind you are!” Wankelo—what 
u but—you name! Where is that?” 
|, too hard. “Up in the middle of Rhodesia.” 
y and fresh “Is your wife there now?” 
"more! a Ashy, tender look came into his face. 
register and “She is not my wife yet. We are going 
ard. Thad j % be married when I get back. I’m 
picture for returning sooner than I meant to because 
if it’s your J} —Well—now there’s an instance of how in 
snnaing it— Aitica trouble swoops down on you out of 
lor?” aclear Sky. When I left Wankelo she was 
though. an happy and safe with the only people she’s 
»r from her @ 9°t, her father and brother. I was to be 
im was like SX months away settling up some things 
pen wound and floating a gold mining company I am 
opeless. interested in. I haven’t been home four 
w—my hair fj months when I get news that her father 
now and brother are both drowned while trying 
not easily § ' cross a flooded river. And there she 
t he could ff Sall alone! I’m leaving the mine to 
ittle figure, float itself and getting back as fast as I 
id not have § @.” He stared before him moodily. 

“Even at that it will be about a month 
vhen —how efore I can reach her.” 

“But she knows you are coming.” 
outside the J “Yes. But it’s pretty rough on her, 
nd laughter it?” 

__ Aterrible thing to happen,” she agreed. 
1s present I ‘Still, I should think you might be able 
still smiling, § ‘comfort a girl even in such trouble,” she 
ppiness that added reflectively. He shook his head. 

But—you It is she who is full of strength and com- 
fort. She's a slip of a girl, a slight, lovely 
ling through thing, but she’s made of rock. We've 

through one or two dark places to- 

Chinaman,  *ther. That’s a test, isn’t it?” 
aiting to be She nodded, and her violet eyes fastened 
ure, Ni ® his. Perhaps it was the sadness he 
1 the- thin, in her that made him speak of 
what he had never shared with anyone 

‘ore except the one woman. 
say— Was almost in the clutches of the law 

2 once for nearly killing another fellow. He 

at poker and I was drunk. Not 
[ollywood— @* Pretty story, is it? It was a toss-up 
{OPOLIT. whether he’d live or not, and the shadows 
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were closing in round me. It was then, in 
the shadows, that I found her.” 

There was a musing silence. 

“Then, when the leopard made such a 
mess of me, it was touch and go whether 
I'd be blind for life or not . . . 

“But through everything I could feel 
her beside me . . . there, in the dark- 
ness . . . Something madeofrock . . . 
Something you could stake your life, your 
immortal soul on. Women are wonderful.” 
He seemed lost in thought. ‘A man must 
have something to stake on, someone to 
swear by. Or else he is lost.” 

He told no more. They suddenly dis- 
covered that it was nearly ten o’clock 
and that they had outsat all the other 
people in the café. ° 

A rather biting wind had blown away 
the storm and the sky was full of frosty 
stars. Away, three blocks up the boulevard 
where they had left it, the red car’s head 
lamps glared at the passersby. The chauf- 
feur stamped the pavement beside her. 

“T hope you’ve had something to eat, 
Duval?” 

“Yes, monsieur, thank you.” 

The man looked at the girl. “The Quai 
D’Orsay is it?” he asked. 

“T have been thinking,” she answered 
slowly. “It is late. I have decided not 
to keep that appointment tonight.” 

“Oh? Then you must let me drive 
you home.” 

“But it is just down the street.” 

“Never mind. We might as well drop 
you at your door,” he urged. So she got 
in. At the door he rang the bell and they 
shook hands warmly. 

“Tt has been a most delightful evening,” 
he said, “and I shall never forget it. 
You’ve made me believe Europe isn’t such 
a cynical old shop after all.” 

“And you’ve made me believe the world 
is not such a bad old place.” She gazed 
at him intently. She was so tall that her 
violet eyes were almost on a level with his 
smiling sea-blue ones. “I feel as if I’ve 
been on a visit to the veldt.” 

His glance once more recognized her 
beauty and he shook his head, repeating: 

“You wouldn’t do for the veldt.” 

“You consign me to the ghosts of Europe, 
then?” The door, manipulated from the 
lodge of the conciérge, had opened behind 
her. “Good by.” 

“Good by,” he called from the car. “And 
don’t forget—if you ever come out you'll 
find me at Wankelo.” 

“Wankelo,”’sheechoed. “I won’t forget.” 

Her studio was on the top floor. At 
every landing she stood still in the darkness 
and thought for a little while. 

Her mind was full of a great plan. 

At last she reached her door. The letters 
and packets still lay on the entrance table, 
and she took them up and carried them 
into the studio. Then when she had turned 
on the lights she went over to the mirror 
under the high window and switched on 
another light that was fixed on a level with 
her face. She looked at herself with th2 
same intent, absorbed expression as she 
had looked at the man. But her gaze was 
searching, piercing. It was as though she 
were trying to see someone else there. At 
last she mockingly murmured to that 
reflected beauty of hers: 

“Farewell, my friend—a long farewell.” 

But there was no sadness in the words, 
and her lips were touched with a gaiety 
they had not known for many months. 
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CHAPTER II 


Asour a year later that well know 

old tub the Glenconnor Castle drop 
near her port of destination on the Bay 
Coast of Africa, to the hearty content of 
most of her passengers. The trip from 
home via Marseilles and Suez had taken 
about five weeks. 

Rhodesia was booming along on top ofa 
mining wave that would shortly tum injy 
a breaker and go crash, and people were 
hurrying out happily to destruction, 4 
group sat on deck in the hour before the 
first dinner bell. One was an American an( 
one a stranger to the country, but the ry 
were Rhodesians. 

Only Mrs. Hope was old in years, and 
she might have been no more than fifty, 
and good looking at that, if Africa, hari 
work and a widow’s over large portion of 
worry had not set their devastating marks 
upon her. She was matron of a hospital, 
and the white military nursing veil sh 
wore gave her the look of a rather humorous 
abbess. She knitted a sock busily, bu 
not so busily as to be unable to keep an 
eye on Mrs. Loochia Luff scratching and 
spitting like a mangy kitten at young 
Desmond. Mrs. Hope did not like you 
Desmond to be maltreated because 
reminded her of her son in Dublin, and o 
all young and gay yet rather wistful boys. 
Not that there was anything wistful about 
him just then.. He had acquired the pos- 
tion of bank and was flourishing the dice 
box—the whole party being intent onseven- 
come-eleven, a scheme for acquiring a 
apéritif at someone else’s expense. Young 
Desmond had a special way of beguiling 
the dice, sitting over the box crooning to 
the number he wanted and adjuring it to 
come forth. 

“Come on now, Little Joe—Little Joeis 
the four and you must always whisper to 
him—come on now, my José. Don't stay 
knocking on the door—come right in.” 

He threw, and out popped Little Jo. 
The bank won. 

“It’s disgusting,” said Mrs. Luff, and 
exchanged languorous glances with 
American—consul of some sultry pot 
down the coast—who was for the time 
being lord of her heart. Behind her back 
she was generally called Love-a-ittl 
Loochia. It must have been a Rhodesian 
who started it, for giving nicknames} 
another idiosyncrasy of that race apatt. 
But she blamed young Desmond for It 
and her revenge _ to go about warning 

ple that he was “‘lungy.” A 
lL might have been a brutal thing 
do, for people have a way of sheering of 
you if you are “lungy,” but young Dé 
mond seemed peculiarly insensitive to 0 
sayings of women and not to give a bras 
button whether anyone sheered off him 
or not. Also, though tall and slight, i 


and was not for her; at least she 
not yet really believe that he was not fi 
her, but she found it unpardonable that 
he always showed a marked preference 
the society of Gaynor Lypiatt, whom 
looked upon as her rival. Wherefore 
used her forked tongue upon him at pe 
opportunity. But under these attacks 
remained cool. He would simply & 
eyes on her ankles, which were very 
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did not look delicate, so no one Deliey if 
Mrs. Luff and her revenge fell rather fat Big 
She hated him for this too, and becaut 2 Di 
co he was good looking in an odd sort of Wal; Benge 
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“Come on now, Big Joe,” he muttered in 
a menacing tone. “Big Joe is the eight 

well knom # and you must always insult him. Come 
Castle drew Hon now, you blighter.” He threw, and out 
on the Bas Big Joe. The bank won. ; 
y content of “You learned that dice powwow in 
€ trip from HB \exico,” drawled the consul in broad 
had taken Americanese. 

“Never mind where I learned it,” 
Zon topofa MF imitated Desmond through his nose. “It 
tly turn into does the trick.” 

people were “Dice are uncanny and so are cards,” 
truction. A fF sid Loochia. “They either like you or 
it before the theydon’t. Eric simply can’t lose at cards.” 
\merican and Mrs. Hope and Mrs. Berrington ex- 
but therst changed a glance. Apparently they knew 

llabout Loochia’s husband and his “luck” 
n years, and cards. 
e than fifty, a What a pity he is not here,” said Mrs. 
Africa, hart [& Berrington innocently. Loochia shot her a 
ze portion of HF herbed glance but it slid off harmlessly as 
tating marks most things did from that plump, jolly 
of a hospital, personage. And seven-come-eleven hav- 
ing veil sh Jf ing resulted in the gross loss of five shillings 
her humorous and threepence to the consul, it was-up to 
. busily, but him to stand apéritifs all round. 
e to keep an Most Rhodesians drank in those good 
ratching and  gddays. Mrs. Lypiatt was exceptional in 
n at young never taking anything. Young Desmond 
ot like young § occasionally drank mixed vermouth and 
because he J ordered one now. Being a Rhodesian only 
ublin, and of § by intention so far, he had not yet devel- 
wistful boys. Jf oped the country’s complaint. But they 
wistful about Jf prophesied cheerful things for him. 
ired the pos “You'll be a hard case in six months’ 
hing the dic time,” said Loochia. ‘Total abstainers are 
tent onsevel- always the worst once they get going.” 
acquiring 1% Desmond dispersed the smoke suffi- 
ense. Young & cently for it to be seen that his gaze was 
of beguiling fistenéd intently upon her ankles. She 
x crooning !0 jumped up hastily, clutching her apéritif. 
adjuring “Let's go and have our drinks in the 
‘ . music saloon,” she said. Mrs. Berrington 
—Little Joes Bi hoked after her reflectively as she and 
ys whisper iwo of the men left. 

_ Dont stay “Eric Luff may be lucky at cards, but in 
right in. lbve-——” She finished her sentence with a 
od Little Joe Bich. Mrs. Hope’s upper lip twitched a 
and Desmond gave his odd one note 

rs. augh, 

ces with When the rest had gone to dress fordinner 
sultry pol Gaynor Lypiatt came and sat down next 

for the to Desmond. Neither spoke, for they 

hind her b mn knew each other well enough to sit in 

Love-arlittl Bilence. Desmond had flung one flan- 
1 a Rhodesian ned arm above his head and his eyes 

nicknames invisible except for a glint between 
it race = the lids. Not very much got past those 
smond for t Bhalf closed eyes, though. This lazy young 
about was a close student of his fellow 
hing t beings, though very few of them realized 
rutal th an Atall, rather graceful youngster, built 
of ens on fine lines, he was “not a boily boy” as 
It you the Florence Berrington put it, but had a clear 
onsitive burnished by thesun. Even his 
0 of hin well cut lips seemed sunburned and his 
eer slight by pitch-black hair was slicked down on his 
The half closed eyes, 
one co ave seen them properly, 
ell might have been dark blue, and 
sorta pity he should spoil a not unattractive 
1 by wearing them screwed up as 
ast ough nothing was worth looking at. 
they actually appeared to 
With cynicism. The twist to his 
pre ne: mh, °°; Making his mouth slant scorn- 
Wherefote we and pulling his features out of har- 
him at evel el seemed out of place in one so young. 
Promise of 4 mustache showed in a 
fx dark line on his upper lip. 
bad been taken aboard at Port Said, 
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pnd a six months’ trek in the desert prob- 
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ably explained the sunburn. He himself 
never gave explanations. His favorite 
occupation appeared to be that of listen- 
ing to other people’s talk. He always 
wore loose, rather old but well cut clothes, 
and was a dégagé sort of fellow, seeming to 
look upon life as an excellent basis for 
ironical reflection but otherwise as a rather 
tiresome affair. Yet he showed a certain 
preference for women’s :society, and some 
of them in turn showed a decided liking for 
his; Loochia Luff, for instance, as well as 
the one now at his side. Mrs. Lypiatt was 
young, lovely and sparkling, which is an 
alluring combination; but Desmond liked 
her because she was sweet and dignified as 
well as charming. . . 

Gaynor Lypiatt and he had spent many 
hours side by side in the sunlight and the 
moonlight; nevertheless, they had,not told 
each other much more than surface things. 
Behind their pleasant converse each held 
a deep reserve. She sometimes gave him 
food for speculation as to what other 
manner of woman was hidden away under 
the pretty, sociable exterior, but he did not 
seek to find her. He had a secret which 
he never intended anyone to. penetrate, 
and he respected the condition in others. 

“T expect there are enough romances and 
tragedies on this ship to fill all the libraries 
in London,” he remarked, following this 
line of thought. Gaynor Lypiatt looked 
startled. 

“T wonder.” 

“T am sure of it—if we could only get at 
them.” 

She receded a little into her chair and 
there was a silence. Far away on the sky 
line a faint greenish haze showed the coast 
of the land they were reaching next day, 
and Desmond indicated it with a wave of 
his cigarette. 

“There’s your Africa, ‘out of which 
comes everything’ according to Ovid—or 
was it Kipling?” 

“T don’t know about everything coming 
out of it; but everyone comes /o it sooner 
or later; and in it anything may happen to 
anybody.” 

“What a cryptic statement!’ 

“Tt’s a cryptic country,” said Mrs. 
Lypiatt in her sweet, dolorous voice. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. She had 
made the round voyage from the Cape to 
London and Marseilles and back again by 
Egypt to regain her health after a bad ill- 
ness; and there was no doubting that the 
object had been’ achieved. Through the 
thin muslin of her gown her arms and 
shoulders showed beautifully firm, and her 
cheeks wore the warm bloom of a sun kissed 
peach. A sight to glad the vision of a 
waiting husband, to whom she had been 
married little more than a year. People 
said that she and Constant Lypiatt were a 
devoted couple. Then why should her 
eyes, that had been so gay all the voyage, 
now wear a haggard expression? And why, 
when everyone else grew cheerier day by 
day as the ship neared home, should her 
high spirits fade and her laughter fall silent? 

The first dressing bell began to clang 
round the decks and she rose from her 
chair and left him. Almost immediately 
Loochia appeared from the music saloon, 
ostensibly to seek a lost powder puff. 

“T hear you’re going to recite at the 
concert tonight,’ said Desmond. ‘Will 
you do something for me?” 

“T will do much for you,” she said in a 
tone of curious excitement. 
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“Well, recite Heraclitus.” 
“Is that all?” She stood looking doy, 
at him through her eyelashes, q gyi 
flickering on her lips. “Is that all 

“Well, will you?” Desmond took » 
notice of her fantastic questions an 
glances but stared up calmly. She ture 
away with a not very musical laugh, 

“Oh, I'll recite to you!” said she signi 
cantly and walked off. 

“What’s the matter with the woman” 
muttered Desmond, stretching his |p 
flanneled legs and staring at them; the 
were finished at each end by a thie 
canvas boot of hefty size soled with rm 
rubber. “That cocktail must have got in 
her head!” He sat smiling. “Oh Loni; 
Rhodesia is going to be half as amusing 
as this voyage, I’m glad I’m still alive’ 


It is not every young man traveling 
alone who can command the luxury of; 
state cabin to himself on a full ship, 4 
ability to pay for your whims goes a lay 
way in such matters, but there were othe 
men with money on board and some hai 
shown themselves quite willing to shar 
Desmond’s quarters. Their kindly ofes 
were very firmly turned down. \ 

“Thanks very much, but I didn’t wai 
three weeks at Port Said for the pleasure d 
anyone’s intimate society,” he said ples- 
antly, and that was the end of it. 

A pretty determined customer ws 
young Desmond, and cool withal. 

“You could never mistake him for any: 
thing but a gentleman,” Florence Berriny. 
ton inflexibly pronounced. Certainly le 
had, in spite of a slight slouch, a rathe 
gallant way of carrying himself, and wor 
his head on his shoulders as though mi 
afraid to look fate in the face. 

Mrs. Lypiatt sat next to him at dinne, 
and he had never seen her look more cham:- 
ing. It seemed almost a pity she didnt 
take champagne every evening since it hil 
so good an effect upon her spirits ani 
appearance. Tristesse was gone from her 
eyes, and they were the burning blue d 
cornflowers on an August day. The 
Rhodesians were delighted with her, sy- 
ing that their “old gay Gay of log 
ago” had come back to them, at which she 
became gayer than ever—the champagie 
corks popped and her rule of never drink- 
ing anything was lost to the breezes. 

After dinner was the grand farewd 
concert—a great gathering of all the class, 
first, second and third, on the main dec 
Everyone smoked, talked and hilariow!) 
applauded each item on the prograt 
Above them in the purple skies the stat 
glittered like diamonds. 

Mrs. Luff had refused to give more thit 
one recitation and it came almost at’ 
end. She did not look at anybody, 
stood there very pretty and demure, Wil: 
ing for the buzz of conversation to ¢ 
away. Desmond was sitting close " 
her, and he wondered if she wou 
remember his request and give tt 
Heraclitus. But when silence fell 
began something quite different. 

“The first gave me a necklace, she sii 
very delicately. | Desmond’s 
contracted sharply. Everyone look 
pleasantly anticipative. 

“The first... gave me a mecklact 
necklace of pearls worth a city of palacts® 
temples and treasures and slaves.++ — 9) 

“The second... wrote me verses: © 
said that my hair was black as the wimg” 
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night 
The third . . . was so beautiful that his 
awn mother could not embrace him without 
a blush... He laid his hands upon my 
knees. . . and his lips to my bare feet. 

“Thou... 

The reciter paused and looked about her 
with languorous appealing eyes as if 
searching for someone. Desmond’s face 
looked cold and cynical. The expression 
on other faces was polite but bewildered. 
Probably Desmond was the sole person be- 
sides the reciter who knew exactly what the 

m was—a free translation of one of the 
Chansons de Bilitis, which in Pierre Louys’s 
exquisite French is classically amorous in 
its tender melancholy, but which in Eng- 
lish turned into something very different. 
The languorous green eyes seemed to 
search the audience for a moment; then 
they came to rest on Desmond. 

“Thou... Thou hast made me no verses. 
Thou hast given me naught—for thou art 

And thou art not beautiful. But... 
it is thou that I love.” 

She withdrew her gaze lingeringly from 
Desmond, having most indubitably ful- 
filled her promise to recite him something! 

By the time the concert was over it was 
laté, and people, in view of an early arrival 
at Beira, hurried to bed. But Desmond 
allowed himself to be persuaded to an 
hour’s poker in the smoking room. Even 
after that he paced the deck a long while. 
Something in the thought of that strange 
land looming in the darkness stirred him 
to the depths. “The woman Africa,” 
Kipling called it, but behind the dimness 
of the night the coast took more the aspect 
of a crouching beast. Which would it be 
to him—Woman or Beast? Would the 
Woman kiss him and give him consolation 
on her breast? Or was the Beast waiting 
to maul his heart in her bloody claws? 
Was it only the treachery and cruelty of 
Europe in different guise that he would 
find in still primitive Africa? He wondered, 
and wondering, hardened his soul against 
Beast and Woman alike. He would ask 
nothing of either, he thought, expect 
nothing and get nothing. That was best; 
then at least one owed nothing. 

. “Ye have no friend but resolution and— 
the briefest end,” he quoted softly. 

Still, it is hard to banish all sweet hope 
from the heart of youth, and there was this 
to be said—that somewhere in Rhodesia he 
had reason to believe a fine man and a 
wonderful woman were living together in 
the perfection of comradeship and love. 
And he wanted to see it. He might not 
share in it; fate had definitely forbidden 
that; but if he could just Jook upon it he 
would be content and go his ways there- 
after judging life less harshly, with a re- 
vived faith in the promise she puts into the 
heart of every child—that somewhere is 
Peace and beauty and the fulfilling of 
dreams, 

Eight bells sounded midnight, and at 
last he turned to his cabin. As he closed 
its door behind him and felt for the electric 
switch, a sudden coldness crept into his 
velns. By some odd, almost feminine 
iistinct-he knew that he was not alone. 

«re was a difference in the feel of the 
‘om. A faint, unaccustomed scent . . . 

t instantly he understood, for a 
Woman’s soft, warm fingers closed round 


ls and a soft voice whispered: 
“Desmond.” 


_, -and my eyes bluer than the eyes of 


“Good morning! 


O have and to hold a lovely com- 
plexion is the delightful experience 
of a woman who uses Pears’ Soap. 


Have you used Pears’ Soap?” 


Excessive underarm perspiration 
Easily and safely corrected 


OU can be free from unsightly 
moisture and stain as well as ob- 
jectionable odor of perspiration. Odo- 
rono, the remedy which corrects both, 
is easy to use and perfectly harmless. 


Profuse underarm perspiration 
which so often ruins clothing, and 
is always embarrassing, is due to an 
irregularity of the sweat glands, 
which physicians call Hyperidrosis. 


Odorono will correct 
this trouble without 
affecting the natural, 
healthful perspiration 
of the rest of the body. 


Originally a physi- 
cian’s prescription, 
Odorono has become 
the accepted deodorant 
and perspiration cor- 
rective of more than 
two million people. It 
is used in 47 countries 


besides our own. Physicians and 
nurses use and prescribe it. 

A clean antiseptic liquid, Odorono 
is not sticky nor greasy. Its mild 
but effective action immediately 
checks profuse perspiration and de- 
stroys all odor, leaving the under- 
arm clean, dry and dainty. 

You cannot afford to compromise 
by the hurried use of a deodorant 
which may be effective for only a 
few hours. One application of Odo- 
rono is effective for at least three 
days and corrects both odor and 
moisture, making dress shields un- 
necessary. 

At all toilet counters—35c, 60c and 
$1.00, or by mail postpaid. Write for 
booklet. The Odorono Company, 
1508 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 
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The French way to remove hair 


HE smart American woman is now 

using X-BAZIN, because for more than 
a hundred years, discriminating Parisiennes 
have found it the cleanest, safest, and most 
effective way to remove superfluous hair. It 
is a dainty, rose-perfumed powder that leaves 
the skin smooth, cool, and white. 


It is Absolutely Safe 


Unlike the inconvenient razor, it effect- 
ively discourages the future growth of the hair, 
and it is so thoroughly pure that it can be used 
with perfect safety on the face as well as on 
arms and under the arms. 

Atall drug and department stores, 50c. and $1.00 
in the U.S. and Canada. Elsewhere 75c. and $1.50. 
Send 10cfor trial pleandd iptiveb 

Made by the makers of Sozodont 


GEO, BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
in the United States and Canada 
Dept. A, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


You'll want to know how much you should 
get for your old car if you are planning to 
trade it in fora newone. Turn to page 127. 


to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. Atouch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the, same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 7, 
Sor valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 


His hand dropped and they stood there 
in the darkness touching one another, her 
fingers trembling and burning in his, her 
waiting face turned upwards. There was 
a long moment; then he spoke very low, 
almost whispering too. 

“T suppose this is some sort of bet you’ve 
got on?” 

“Kiss me,” she whispered burningly. 

He gave his curious low laugh—a laugh 
of friendly amusement with a note of 
raillery in it. 

“Most certainly I’ll kiss you.” Stooping, 
he snatched a fleeting kiss from her lips 
and with the same movement opened his 
door behind him and slipped out. She 
was left standing in the darkness while 
he gave a quick glance up and down the 
deck, then turned to her. 

“Now hook it!’’ he said. 
there’s no one about. 
make such risky bets.” 

He drew her through the door and gently 
pushed her away into the shadows. But 
he knew that of Love-a-little Loochia he 
had made an enemy for life. 


CHAPTER II 


NEST morning found them all hanging 
over the side of the ship and gazing 
at sand blighted Beira as if it had been a 
paradise of dreams instead of the usual 
tropical port-—lines of white houses pitched 
on sandy beaches, with plenty of palms 
and gaudy blossoms to cover up its sores 
and sins. 

The moment they cast anchor boatloads 
of people came swarming out. 

“There’s my Binkie!” cried Florence 
Berrington ecstatically, catching sight of 
her husband. Mrs. Lypiatt too was wav- 
ing, and Desmond saw an alert looking 
man standing in a small steam launch 
with his eyes fixed on her. 

“That’s my husband,” she said, but her 
voice was dull. Yesterday’s bloom of 
well being had mysteriously disappeared. 
Her husband did not appear to be a demon- 
strative man, for they merely shook hands 
and strolled away together. But Desmond, 
smoking composedly, had seen the expres- 
sion of the man’s eyes light as he took 
in his wife from head to feet. 

‘A cold man with a passion! He is mad 
about her,” was the observer’s compu- 
tation, but no opportunity for further 
impressions occurred. The Lypiatts went 
off together in the steam launch—a private 
affair belonging to a Portuguese big-wig. 

“Just like Constant Lypiatt,” Mrs. Luff 
remarked. ‘Never happy unless he can 
do things differently and make everyone 
else feel like common herd.” 

She had given Desmond one blade-like 
glance on meeting, but had not addressed 
a word to him. 

Desmond went with the crowd on the 
ship’s tug. They insisted upon it. He 
had been officially adopted as a Rhodesian 
and their gods had to be his gods, their 
wanderings his wanderings. 

Beira’s streets of shifting sands are more 
difficult to negotiate than the shifting sands 
of life, and, as all along the East Coast, 
the best accommodation is found in hotel 
verandas. Deep chairs with movable arms 


“Fortunately 
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| to roost the feet or rest the glass and every 


| tumbler doing its duty. The Rhodesians 
| installed themselves at The Queens. The 
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mosquitoes started operating at once. 
Only Mrs. Hope and young Desmond 
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were unattached and could watch the 
passing show with carefree eyes. It trap. 
spired that trains to Rhodesia were “hung 
up”’—no one knew why or seemed to care, 
In that sun smitten land the password js 
“Don’t worry—rest.” 

“This must be how lotus eaters feel!” 
Desmond thought, and idly watched tyo 
men among the first to greet the Rhode. 
sians. They were hailed as Count yon 
Blauhimmel and Champagne Sherry, by; 
it was understood that these were py 
real names. Sherry, the younger of th: 
two—neither could be termed an unfl 
birdling—was a loose built, dark felloy 
with legs that flew about all over the place 
when he walked as if their owner were 
qualifying for locomotor ataxia. © Whether 
the name was a tribute to this walk, the 
bottle slope of his shoulders or his taste in 
drinks, Desmond could not at once 
ascertain. The Count whose bright com. 
plexion also suggested a habit of looking 
upon the wine when it was scarlet, wasa 
man of chic. His check breeches were of 
the latest cut, his gaiters and boots gleamed 
like burnished steel. 

“He is really a German baron,” Mn. 
Hope murmured to Desmond, “but he likes 
to be considered French or English.” 

They were tossing for drinks, and the 
result being against the Count he shouted 
with an Oxford manner and only the 
faintest of German accents an order for 
drinks for everybody, adding, “when I can’t 
buy a whisky and soda I shall blow my 
brains out.” The two then proceeded to 
interview the barman. 

“Are these Rhodesians?” inquired Des- 
mond of Mrs. Hope. 

“Yes indeed. True Rhodesians,” she 
sighed. 

“The real soft-nosed bullet,” said Ber- 
rington. “Sherry is a mine owner but he 
hasn’t sold any lately; he’s only ‘owning’ 
them. I believe at present he’s supposed 
to be minding Lundi Druro’s farm. The 
Count is also manager for some hypo 
thetical mine, but no one has ever seen 
him do anything except sell impossible 
horses at outrageous prices to young men 
fresh from home. The rest of his time he, 
too, spends on the farm.” 

“Surely one would call them farmers?” 

“No one is a farmer in Rhodesia,” said 
Mrs. Berrington, “but everyone has a farm. 
When other helpers fail and comforts fle 
they retire to the farm.” 

“What do they do there?” 

“Look after their microscopic herds o 
cattle; plan the buildings they are gomg 
to put up when they get some money; gaz 
at the mealie-crops which won’t grow; 
potter round the homestead generally, 
using it as a base from which to make et- 
cursions to the nearest town on the pretest 
of business.” Mrs. Hope, having said her 
say, closed her Irish mouth with a twitch 
that made you wonder if she was trying 
to keep in a laugh or a sob. 

“So that’s the way Empire is extended! 
commented Desmond. 

“And a very amusing life too—for thos 
who like it,” said Florence. a: 

“Tt’s the kind of life you will be living™ 
a few months’ time.” Loochia addressel 
Desmond with a bright, cutting smile: 

“D’you think so?”—politely. “But 
hope to get a job if there are any going 

“Oh, plenty of jobs,” said Berringtot 
cheerfully. “If you really want one. He 
seemed surprised. “I'll introduce you 
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the Count and —— They’re sure to 
yt you on to something. 

Desmond presently found the two min- 
ing adventurers talking to him like old 
= specially liked the twinkling eyes of 
Sherry which, in spite of their blood and 
amber setting, produced an impression of 
childlike ingenuousness. There was some- 
thing pathetic, too, in the miscellaneous 

ents he wore, each seeming to have 
heen made for a different person, as indeed 
they were, for he was a kleptomaniac of the 
first water. 

“What you need first of all is a horse,” 
said the Count firmly. “Then you can 
get about the country and look fora mine.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Sherry. “Let 
him come out to the farm and rest.” He 

solicitously at young Desmond. 
“You don’t look strong. Farming would 
suit you. D’you know anything about 
cattle? Or cooking?” 

“Nothing more, I’m afraid, than recog- 
nizing a good horse or a good cook.” 

“Can you shoot?” 

“Tcan pot a bird. Don’t know that I’d 
be much good at lions.” 

“Lions!” Everybody hooted with glee. 

“You will, my boy, you will,” he was 
cynically assured. “When you’ve been. 
here a month you'll tell us more about 
lions than we ever dreamed of.” 

“Are they so plentiful?” 

“None been seen in our district for 
years,” said the Count, “but that doesn’t 
matter. You’ll tell us about them just 
the same.”” 

“Consider yourself engaged to come out 
and shoot for the pot on Lundi Druro’s 
ranch,” said Sheridan. “‘No salary attached, 
but a pleasant life. Is it a deal?” 

Desmond hesitated. 

“Trather wanted to trek about the veldt 
abit and see something of mining life.” 

_ The mine manager lurking in Sherry 
instantly sprang forth. 

“Ah! Of course if you’re looking for a 
property I can put you on to something 
really good.” 

“I haven’t any money to invest, you 
know,” said Desmond pleasantly. “I 
just want to make some.” 

“Don’t try any of Sherry’s dud proper- 
ties anyhow,” warned Mrs. Berrington 
with her good tempered smile. ‘Don’t 
ty anything until you get a little experi- 
ence of the country.” 

_ Ultimately the Count announced that 
if Desmond seriously wanted a job that 
combined “living on the veldt and seeing 
something of mining”? he might be able to 
ofr him a position shortly as secretary 
out at the Oof-Bird. 

Is os new proposition?” asked Mrs. 


arp 
“Well, it’s the old Pansy. Closed down 
some years ago, you’ll remember, but Con 
Lypiatt and I believe there’s something in 
it, and we've bought and rechristened it.” 


-Rechristening is unlucky.” 

Poof!” retorted the Count. 
tend to make a fortune out of it.” 

Loochia curled her lip. ‘All properties 
are wonderful till the mill starts.” 

Ah! but this is not like any other 
Property,” said the Count, who seemed to 
‘how what he knew. 

B appeared to be settled that Desmond 
Ook engaged for secretarial duties at the 

‘Bird, where operations were to be 

Started in a few weeks, 


“We in-. 


“T’m just having a rest down here mean- 
time,” explained the Count. ‘But Sherry 
and I go back tomorrow to Wankelo.” 

“Wankelo?” echoed Desmond. 

“Yes, Wankelo is the center of a big 
mining district, and the Oof-Bird only 
about ten miles out.” 

“We're all Wankeloans,” added Mrs. 
Berrington, ‘“‘except Mrs. Hope, whose 
hospital is at Selukine.” 

“The Oof-Bird being just as near Sel- 
ukine as Wankelo,” remarked Mrs. Hope, 
“when you get fever, Mr. Desmond, you 
can come to me.” 

Desmond looked startled. 

“But I don’t intend to get fever!” 

“Well, you’d better come and have a 
drink at once,” said Sherry urgently. 
“That’s the only way to fight off fever.” 

“Thanks, I’m not thirsty.” 

The other men accepted the challenge 
and went forth bravely to do battle. 

Desmond decided to seek his room. 
Having carefully closed himself in, he 
opened up his baggage and abstracted a 
pair of riding breeches, rather heavy 
boots and gaiters, a tweed sports coat 
with large pockets and a flannel shirt. 

Whistling softly, he laid them ready for 
the next morning. Once during his occu- 
pations he murmured something to 
himself: 

“Wankelo—h’m . . . Wankee-lo!” He 
smiled a rather melancholy smile. 

As it was getting near dinner time he 
now attended to his toilette. With some 
black stuff out of a bottle he slicked his 
hair down a little more smoothly and with 
some brown stuff put a further supply of 
honest sunburn on his already considerably 
bronzed cheek. His satirical eyes were no 
longer half closed and sleepy but wide 
open, a sparkling sapphire blue. Finally 
he looked critically at his mouth. 

“My mustache does not seem to be 
growing very well this evening,” he mur- 
mured, and taking-from his pocket a small, 
tin-enclosed pencil, he renewed the fine 
dark line upon his upper lip. 

The whole party left for Rhodesia next 
day, and Desmond, finding the society of 
Sherry and the Count more entertaining 
than being scratched by the velvety claws 
of Loochia, threw in his lot with them. 
It was a forty-eight hours’ journey, and 
there was time for everything, so he 
also sought out Mrs. Lypiatt—who had 
been snatched into a compartment by 
herself. 

“T wonder Con Lypiatt didn’t order a 
special,”’ sneered Loochia. 

It certainly looked as though his idea 
was to isolate Gaynor from her fellow 
passengers, whether merely because he was 
a jealous husband or, as the acute Loochia 
averred, because he liked to make the rest 
of the world feel inferior, Desmond had 
yet to discover. He was masterful, arro- 
gant, and there was no mistake about 
his intelligence. It was all there. But 
that did not make you like him any the 
better. 

He was a good looking man, small but 
with an air of strength; beautifully neat 
and fastidious. His hair lay sleek and 
shining as fair silk, on a rather large head, 
and his eyes were cold and colorless as 
water. With such eyes a man might have 
boundless power over persons of warmer 
and more emotional temperament. They 
gave Desmond rather an uncanny 


feeling. 


“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in ta 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owc it all, Nell, my 
ae as Manager, our home, our com- 

orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because t the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
aig time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the 
last 30 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. S. help. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is 
to choose your career from this list and mark 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2504-B, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management |Salesmanship 

industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
A (including C.P.. Civil Service 

i Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping School Subjects 
Private Secretary Bien School Subjects 
Business Spanish [) French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

Electrical Engineering [Airplane Engines 
Electric Lighting Architect 
Mechanical Engineer |_jJContractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
!Machine Shop Practice _JConcrete Builder 
Railroad Positions _JStructural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating _JChemistry 
Civil Engineer Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping J Automobile Work 
Agriculture and 
Mathematics 


A.) 


Mine Foreman or Eng 
Steam Engineering [) Wireless 


Name.... 
Street Address 
City 
or 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Corres Schoole Canadian, Limited, 
ontreal, Canada. 


FRECKLES 


How many times have you 
tried to conceal them! 


Only one way to do it entity ond surely. Use 
Stillman’sFreckle Cream. Removes freckles 
quickly and keeps them away. What a relief 

0 see them go, end have againa 
fair skin that neither sun nor 
wind can barm. 


Stillman’s: safeand reliable, 
The standard freckle re 


State 


| gnd mail this coupon here and now. = 
| 
o—for those 
1 be living in | 
ia addressed | 
g smile: Don't accepta substitute. 
any going, Full Strength, \\¢ 
STILLMAN CREAM CO.\N 
t one. | AURORA, ILL. Dept.40SS 
duce you 
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Before Your Dip 


Be should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms an 

limbs. The nicest, quickest and most 
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“This is Mr. Desmond, Con. I told you 
how nice he was to me on board.” 

Lypiatt greeted him pleasantly and in- 
sisted on his coming into their carriage. 
They settled down to smoke. 

“Coming to Rhodesia to look for a 
fortune?” ‘There was something too nar- 
rowly examining in Lypiatt’s glance for 
Desmond’s comfort. 

“No. Just to look round. Are there 
fortunes to be found here?” Desmond’s 
tone was indifferent. 

“In mining, yes—if you have the right 
kind of eyes.” 

“Mr. Desmond paints and writes,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Lypiatt. 

“Oh!” Lypiatt smiled but a shade of 
contempt came into his eyes. ‘‘Mines won’t 
be much in your line, then?” 

“T’m told that’s where I should look for 
material and color.” 

Lypiatt shrugged. 

“People will tell you anything. Mining 
is a dull affair unless you have one great 
ambition—to make a pile and clear out.” 

This was a different Rhodesian to the 
others—and the first one Desmond had met 
who wanted to clear out. Certainly some 
- them looked as if they had stayed too 
ong. 

They sat talking for a while about the 
country. Desmond did not think it neces- 
sary to tell of his agreement to go to the 
Oof-Bird. He felt an inexplicable revul- 
sion toward the man, and it was disap- 
pointing, for it would hardly be possible 
to see much of a woman whose husband 
you disliked intensely. A sudden pity for 
her was born, too. She reminded him of a 
soft, wistful creature caught in a trap with 
steel springs. How had she come to be 
trapped? The answer lay in these eyes of 
cold gray. Not many things were clear 
about Constant Lypiatt but of this you 
could be certain—what he wanted he 
wanted well, and got it. Desmond was 
glad to return to the simpler company of 
the Count and Sherry. 

At every station one place never lacked 
patronage—the little bar in the corner of 
each refreshment room. Men dived from 
the train before it came to a standstill to 
get in first and join the hullaballoo of 
shouts and laughter. 

After one such diversion Desmond found 
himself alone in the carriage with Sheridan, 
the others having made a forced entry 
elsewhere just as the train was steaming 
out. Sherry, full of whisky when he 
started the journey, had been getting fuller 
ever since; but the more he drank the 
soberer he seemed to become, the clearer 
in his speech, the wiser in his counsels. 
You couldn’t help liking the fellow, Des- 
mond found, even trusting him. 

“Does every man in Rhodesia drink, 
Mr. Sheridan?” asked the boy somewhat 
wistfully. 

“All the good men do,” was the proud 
reply. ‘Yes. Every good man in Rho- 
desia can mop up the ponjola.” 

It was the first time young Desmond 
had heard the magic word. 

“T can’t quite accept that,”’ he said. “I 
once met a Rhodesian in—in Europe—a 
fine fellow. He didn’t—drink.” 

“Not in Europe, perhaps,” said Sherry, 
wagging his head. ‘But as soon as he got 
back to Rhodesia he did.” 

“Rot! I’m sure he didn’t. He was a 
man with ambition and a will—and a happy 
life before him with the girl he loved.” 
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“Girls die sometimes,” said Sherry so. 
emnly. ‘Then what are you to do?” 

“I don’t fancy his girl died. He was th 
kind the gods smile on, and give to of their 
best.” 

“That never lasts,” said Sherry, stij 
solemn and oracular. “Gods suddenly get 
sick of smiling and bat you over the head 
I know a case like that. My best friend 
Had the prettiest girl in Rhodesia, an 
the best mine—everything he touche 
turned to money—gods smiling away t 
beat the band—everything in the garden 
lovely. Went away to fix up his affairs 
and his luck turned. Girl married another 
fellow, rinderpest broke out and killed all 
the cattle on his ranch, reef on his mine 
got lost and he and his partner spent 
thousands trying to find it again. Nowhe 
hasn’t a pellet left. What else is there for 
him I’d like to know but ponjola?” 

“A pretty rotten creed! There area 
few other interests left in life, I should 
hope, besides girls and gold!” 

“Depends,” said the sapient Sherry, “on 
whether you have staked your all on the 
girl. Also whether you have cultivated a 
real veldt thirst.”’ 

“Those aren’t reasons,”’ said Desmond 
scornfully. “Though of course it’s a sad 
case enough and I hope there are not many 
like it.” 

“None exactly like it, because there’s no 
one exactly like Lundi Druro. He's the 
best fellow in the country. One of the 
finest specimens of English manhood you 
could wish to meet.” 

“He must be!’’ said Desmond, squinting 
ironically out of the window. 

“The first time I saw him,” continued 
the advocate of ponjola, “he came into the 
club with an untamed monkey in his ams 
and pitched it on to the billiard table. 
That put an end to the match all right.” 

“Stout fellow! I should think it would.” 

“There was a row,” said Sherry lus- 
ciously, “but it was a good row, like all 
those Lundi starts—except when he laid a 
man out for dead at the Glendower. But 
that was quite a different affair. The row 
at the club ended up with the entrance of 
police, but we made them honorary mem- 
bers and sent them back to the camp drunk 
as owls.” 

“Capital!” murmured Desmond, stil 
squinting. 

“But that was in the ‘good old heatly 
days’,” quoted Sherry with a sigh. “Police 
are a stodgy crowd now.” 

“What’s become of your friend?” 

“He’s got another mine, of course. But 
I doubt if his luck will ever turn. It’s his 
farm I’m managing.” 

“I thought his cattle were all dead? 

“So they are, but we'll get some more 
some day,” said the optimist, and suddenly 
fell asleep with the smile of hope fixed 0 
his face. Desmond stared out at 
swiftly passing glory of the veldt, with its 
blues and greens and scarlets, its strangt 

trees, sometimes growing alone, sometimés 
in battalions. And everywhere colo 
Color that sang in the silence. ; 

The sun, sinking between two kopjes 0" 
the horizon, lay like a spiked and glittenns 
warrior, throwing long lances of gold acts 
the veldt, then suddenly disappe al 
Presently a new scent obtruded itse 
rather like musty sweet hay mingled : 
wild thyme, jasmine and water lilies st 
in pools; it had a touch of sourness 2 
yet seemed oddly fresh and invigorating 
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nd, without knowing it, was savor- 
og subtle. odor of the ‘‘sand veldt” 
that once smelled stays as a torment in 
the memory forever after. 

At dusk on the evening of the second 
day the train drew into Wankelo. Every- 
one seemed to have dozens of friends to 
meet them, and the English youngster 
unmet and unwelcomed might well have 
felt depressed and perhaps looked it, for 
Sherry, who had been at the baggage van, 
locomotor-ataxied up to him. 

“You seem to be qualifying for the 
nobody-loves-us society Druro and I belong 
to,” he grinned; ‘“Haven’t you any friends 

ting you?” 
eT haven't a friend in the world.” 

“Well, you got to come with me,” said 
Sherry cheerfully. “T’ll fix you up at my 
shanty on the common tonight, and to- 
morrow we’ll go out to Druro’s. I thought 
he might possibly have been here——” 

“Thanks awfully, Pll be all right,” 
began Desmond hurriedly, but Sherry was 
gazing around in preoccupied fashion. The 
train had moved on and the last of the 
merry crowd were passing out of the gates. 
Only one late comer had the platform to 
himself. 

“Ah! Here he is!” cried Sherry joyously 
and Desmond fixed an expectant gaze upon 
the sauntering figure in loose gray clothes 
with an untidy hatless head. 

“So this is the hero of the hard luck 
tale—the ponjola king,” thought he, and 
his mouth slanted sideways, his face as- 
suming its usual cynical expression. But 
suddenly all the gaiety went out of it and 
the satire seemed frozen on his lips. In the 
full glare of the station lamps he saw 
Lundi Druro’s sea-blue eyes haggard and 
red rimmed, weary as if they never slept. 

“This is young Desmond, Lundi,”’ pro- 
claimed Sherry. “I’ve asked him out to 
the farm.” 

Desmond nodded without speaking and 
Druro gave him a careless glance that yet 
contained some quality of penetration in 
its weariness. 

“Haven’t I met you before?” he asked 
brusquely, staring. 

“No!” was the quick and equally brusque 
reply in a voice so oddly harsh that it was 


“Of course you couldn’t have met him,” 
he interposed. ‘“He’s only just out.” 

Druro shrugged. 

“One hasn’t lived in this cursed country 
always,” he muttered. “My mistake, 
however.” He turned away indifferently. 
He seemed indifferent to everything in 
heaven and earth. “Coming to the club to 
have a drink?” 

3 “Ra-ther,” responded Sherry fervently. 
Come on, young Desmond. My niggers 
will see to your kit.” 

Desmond’s every instinct was to escape 
from these disreputable men; but some- 
thing had shaken composure out of him. 

€ was not his usual calm self. Perhaps 
that was why, entirely against his convic- 
Hons, he found himself with them in the 
soft red dust streets of Wankelo. The 
twinkling lights of many homes shone 
around them; but they, walking abreast, 
seemed homeless adventurers—three 
lonely, unattached human beings. 


The second absorbing instalment 
of “Ponjola” in September COS- 
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His Children’s Children 


(Continued from page 58) 


romance and without passion, believing him 
to be the best and truest of men, ignorant 
that she bored him or that her cackling 
laugh drove him nearly frantic. After the 
first three months of married life she 
had ceased to make any effort to render 
herself personally attractive to him, as- 
suming that having consented to be his 
wife all that it was necessary for her to do 
to keep alive his interest was to eat her 
meals in his company. Actually her life 
was consecrated to bridge whist. 

Yet when all issaid and done, under the 
crust of pretense and conventionality the 
heart of this simple and well meaning 
woman yearned deeply to her children and 
was often torn by her inability to under- 
stand them. 

She had returned for her purse—a nec- 
essary adjunct to her game—and_ having 
secured it she descended to the front hall 
where the butler, now reenforced by a tall 
young footman in white silk stockings, 
bowed her out with ceremony. Mrs. 
Kayne was a great stickler for form. 

The young footman—Capper—who had 
served three years in Flanders and wore a 
silver plate in his skull from which he 
suffered constant headache, adjusted the 
lace over the door and then busied himself 
with the coats upon the rack to hide the 
fact that he was feeling very ill; for Mr. 
Jarmon was not a sympathetic man. He 
was firmly persuaded that the young 
footman drank. 

Relieved of the momentary problem 
presented by Sheila and young Mr. Jones, 
Mrs. Kayne entered Mrs. Brice-Brewster’s 
with a tranquil mind. She and that lady 
were kindred spirits, astonishingly alike 
in most particulars, as were the other six 
ladies of fashion there assembled. 

Mrs. Kayne found the company en- 
grossed in discussing the very subject 
last pressed upon her attention. 

“We were just saying, Lizzie dear,” said 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster, “that there seems to 
be absolutely no way to control children 
nowadays. They are simply running wild. 
Parents don’t seem to have the slightest 
influence any longer. Take the Mothers’ 
and Fathers’ Guild, for example. We all 
joined it three years ago and we thought 
we could do something by concerted action. 
But what happened? None of the children 
would go to any of the plays the Guild 
recommended and in fact they all insisted 
on going to those it disapproved of.” 

“What do you expect?” asked Mrs. 
Percival Ray, who had a twenty year old 
daughter already divorced and _ hence 
adopted an aggrieved attitude for the 
purpose of showing that it was not her 
fault. “It’s the whole world. The war 
has destroyed all our ideals—everything!” 

“T don’t think the plays matter so much 
—they’re bound to see everything any- 
way,” said Mrs. Kayne. 

“Exactly,” agreed another lady. “I 
don’t think the plays matter. It’s so hard 
to tell what they mean anyway.” 

“And novels!” added Mrs. Kayne. 
“They get it all in the novels—even the 
very best. Take ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ for 
instance, I mean the classic—by Haw- 
thorne.”” She spoke as one bowing—or 
having bowed—to the inevitable. 

“Anyhow I’m told that last party at the 


Seasongoods’ was a public scandal,” gop. 
tinued Mrs. Brice-Brewster. “In the first 
place over a hundred boys came who hadn't 
been asked and most of them brought 
their flasks. Then they put the lights out 
and smashed half a dozen mirrors and a 
lot of the furniture; and after that they 
played hide and seek all over the house. 
And a lot of the girls egg the boys 
on. I don’t mean that any of ours do, but 
daughters of people we know. I under. 
stand they say they don’t get any fun 
dancing with a man unless he has had 
something to drink.” 

“Well, what are you going to do” 
demanded a lady conspicuous for her ear- 
rings who was adroitly shuffling a new 
pack of cards. “You can’t keep a gil 
at home and get her married.” 

“That’s the whole trouble,” answered 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster. “Of course, the 
nice girls—ours—don’t do these things, 
but even they complain that unless they 
do the boys don’t want to dance with 
them. You really can’t blame a girl for 
wanting to be popular.” 

“Tt’s the parents’ fault,” alleged a 
fat placid lady in green brocade who hap- 
pened to be childless. ‘“They should 
exert a little discipline. Girls like that 
who don’t behave themselves ought to 
be spanked.” 

“Oh, my dear!” expostulated the lady 
who thought that the plays didn’t matter. 
“That would only make them _ worse. 
I’m sure you don’t really mean that!” 

“Ves, I do!’’ returned the stout lady 
resolutely. “When I was a girl I know 
what would have happened to me if I'd 
disobeyed my mother!” 

There was an embarrassed silence. 

“Why, I think most of the young people 
are perfectly well meaning,” said Mr. 
Kayne. “After all they are only trying 
to have a good time Some of them will 
always be a little wild of course—but that 
doesn’t mean that there is anything 
wrong. And I want them to have a good 
time!”’ she added resolutely. 

Mrs. Brice-Brewster rose and moved 
toward the bridge table. 

“Well, shall we begin?” she asked as 
she cut for partners. Then as Mrs. Kayne 
hovered near her she turned with a smile 
and said encouragingly: 

“Well, it’s nice to feel that our girls are 
all right, isn’t, it dear?” 

Mrs. Kayne smiled affectionately. 

“What do you think of all these movies? 
she asked confidentially. ‘Are you sure 
they’re all right? For girls to go alone to, 
with boys I mean?” 

Mrs. Brice-Brewster gave her a slightly 
puzzled glance. 

“Why,” she answered, “I had my 
doubts at first. But when Frances to 
me that you let Sheila do it, I made no 
further objection. I suppose it’s all right. 
After all they don’t take what they s& 
seriously.” 

At that precise moment Sheila and het 
escort, Mr. Chubby Jones, were sitting 
the dark, side by side in two “divans 
directly behind another boy and girl in 
close embrace. The atmosphere We 
heavy with nitrogen, cheap perfume at 
the acrid smell of human bodies. 
the screen a girl was struggling in t 
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. arms of a man whose face was distorted in 

a grin of sensual anticipation. The organ 
was crashing out the Liebestod. 

“Pretty hot stuff!” sniggered the man 
of the world beside Sheila who, ignorant 
of the proper etiquette on such occasions, 
giggled awkwardly in reply—then shiv- 
ered as she felt his fingers creep up under 
her sleeve and clasp her elbow. For an 
instant she doubted her senses. Feebly 
she tried to pull herself away. But he did 
not relax his grasp. They always pretend- 
ed aversion at first. 

Helpless—alone in this huge black 
prison—in a world apparently dedicated 
to lust-—shrinking from the publicity inci- 
dent to an open resistance—wanting her 
mother but realizing that she would not 
find her there if she went home—she sub- 
mitted, her face and bosom flaming with 
the consciousness that she had led him on, 
aping a sophistication not really hers. 
Doubtless he supposed that it was for just 
this that she had come with him. Tears 
of shame and disgust scorched her eyes. 

“What a nice arm you’ve got, Sheila!” 
she heard him say. 

After all, perhaps that was what the 
movies were for. Was not ‘“Onderdonck- 
ing,” as it was called, known in the earlier 
Victorian era—even among certain high 
ecclesiastics? 


CHAPTER IX 
CHILDREN OF YESTERDAY 


(CLAUDIA KAYNE—Lady Harrowdale 
—had never been formally introduced 
but the social game had become an old 
story to her by the time the innovations of 
“cheek to cheek”’ dancing and the “‘shim- 
my” had added a momentary fillip to a 
war denuded society. So she was ready 
and waiting for Captain Sir Percy Harrow- 
dale when his discriminating eye fell upon 
her at the dinner table of Mrs. Brice- 
Brewster, to whom he had letters. 

Visionary child that she was—already 
bored with her surroundings—she would 
have been an easy victim under any cir- 
cumstances, but Harrowdale’s uniform 
and his air of supercilious, almost arrogant 
distinction so captured her imagination 
that she could not conceal her infatuation. 

Sheila, the little school girl crouching 
on the landing and peering through the 
banisters, watched the course of her sister’s 
romance with excited interest. 

In one way the war had been of advan- 
tage to her and her contemporaries, for it 
had somewhat delayed the period of their 
social sophistication. But this enforced 
repression had resulted in an even greater 
exuberance when they got their chance. 

Yet Sheila had retained her innocence of 
mind to an astonishing degree. She bobbed 
her hair, powdered her nose and dabbed 
Touge on her cheeks and lips, less from a 
Conscious desire to attract the other sex 
than because it was the fashion. 

Nevertheless she was subjected to a 
teedom of physical contact with the other 
sex which was not only vulgarizing but 
tended to familiarize her with sensuality. 

Diana from her ten years’ superiority 
stigmatized Sheila and her friends as a lot 
of little jackasses, but did not take their 
antics seriously, 

hile her own relations with the other 
sex had always been unconventional and 
*sy going and while she was fully con- 


scious of the attraction she excited, there 
was nothing of the flirt about her. She 
was clean minded, frank, a “‘good sport” 
who was not ashamed to show her liking 
for her men friends and enjoyed having 
them evidence their own for her. The 
majority of the men she met made love 
to her, but she took this as a matter of 
course and it left her cold. Curiously 
enough for one who radiated sex she had 
passed through life untouched by any real 
emotion until her encounter with Maitland 
the previous Saturday. Here was some- 
thing new altogether. 

As she dressed for Sheila’s ball she found 
herself wondering whether he would be 
there. He had insulted her the previous 
Saturday afternoon. She had almost 
struck him. His very apology for what 
he had done had been the more offensive 
because of its unconscious revelation of 
what he thought of her. Her cheeks 
burned at the knowledge that she had only 
emphasized his opinion of her by yielding 
to his embrace. She hated him! Why? 
She could no longer nonchalantly take the 
position that he was free to think what he 
liked about her. She cared and she knew 
that she cared. Yet she was too proud 
to move a finger or to utter a word to alter 
that false opinion. If he was too blind to 
see, too stupid to understand her true 
character—he was too blind and stupid 
for her to bother with. 

Yet it was because Maitland knew him- 
self to be neither blind nor stupid that the 
recollection of this strange girl so haunted 
and tormented him. It had been his first 
experience of passion, and that he had 
yielded to it at all filled him with self- 
reproach. He had been brought up to 
believe that any such yielding was a sin. 
He did not know that love, whether sacred 
or profane, flower or weed—often so desig- 
nated merely according to which side of the 
hedgerow of convention it grows—sprouts 
from a single seed, that it may wither 
and grow rank and that out of passion 
may spring a blossom of spiritual beauty. 
Was it possible that she was, as Pepperill 
had opined, a “‘wrong ’un!” His instinct 
rebelled at the idea. Yet the evidence 
was there—his own arms, his own lips 
were witnesses to it. ; 

Although things were in full swing when 
Maitland entered the Elysée he was 
conscious of an atmosphere of excitement 
not to be accounted for by the strong odor 
of whisky in the crowded coat room. Mrs. 
Kayne and her daughter still stood receiv- 
ing on the upper landing. The girl’s 
face was flushed, her dilated eyes shining, 
and it was clear that she was impatiently 
awaiting the moment when she should be 
at liberty to join the dancing throng. 

That she did not recognize the tall 
youth who was coming up the stairs had 
no significance—she did not know a third 
of them—but she observed that he had a 
military air, and that he was on the whole, 
she thought, rather handsome—at any 
rate, quite nice looking. She had four 
categories in one of which she instantly 
classified every new male—perfectly stun- 
ning, rather handsome, quite nice looking, 
and simply awful. Then he smiled dis- 
armingly and she put him back into the 
higher rating where he remained for nearly 
an hour before being reclassified. 

Mrs. Kayne returned Lloyd’s smile with 
the fixed gleam of a lighthouse and allowed 
him to press her hand. He was merely 
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the four hundred and fifty-first young 
man whose name had been vainly shouted 
at her against the din of the orchestra. 
She didn’t know any of them herself. 

As was customary with those who could 
stand the price, the whole affair had been 
left in the hands of Mrs. Bouguereau, one of 
the many “social secretaries’ so called 
who, perhaps because the field of interior 
decoration was becoming exhausted, had 
gone into the business of organizing juve- 
nile society and could guarantee to deliver 
an indefinite number of dancing young 
gentlemen like shorthorns on the hoof at 
what was in effect so much per head. 
That they were personally unknown to her 
or to her clients was a matter of indiff- 
erence—since they usually, at least, be- 
longed to families whose names were 
printed in the Social Register and hence 
were presumptively quite all right. 

Under our system of avoiding respon- 
sibility by delegating our duties to others, 
whenever possible, the New York mother 
of today no longer introduces her daughter 
at the latter’s début to her friends but to a 
heterogeneous mob of juveniles patched up 
by the professional exploiter of society 
from the various “lists” supplied her by 
the débutantes. The girls jotted down 
such names as they could recall of any 
boys whom they had met, no matter under 
what circumstances, and when they could 
not remember a surname—if indeed they 
had ever known it—they used any available 
means of identification. 

The lists furnished to Mrs. Bouguereau 
contained such accurate and _ pleasing 
aliases as Bangs, ‘‘Slick’’ Thomp- 
son, “the curly haired man with broad 
shoulders who visited Ada Sims at Tuxedo 
—named ‘Orange’ or something.” But 
she skilfully interpreted them and _ for- 
warded the necessary invitations to those 
for whom they were intended. 

By a convenient laxity of social stand- 
ards, since tickets of admission were not 
issued, many young men in need of amuse- 
ment came who were not invited at all, 
as did also, more rarely, some of the oppo- 
site sex. 

Mrs. Bouguereau had arrived early and 
had given very definite instructions to the 
dressing room maids, the men in the 
coat room and the head waiters. She 
wanted it positively understood —as 
she couldn’t be everywhere herself—that 
no girls were to be allowed to go upstairs 
without shoulder straps and that, if the 
dresses were too low, Emma must stitch 
in some tulle of the appropriate color 
before they left the dressing room. And 


no young lady should be allowed to take | 


off anything. If any undergarments were 
discovered lying around they should be 
instantly concealed. Of course if the 
girls left them at home nothing could be 
done about it. Flasks were to be con- 
fiscated but returned to their owners at 
the end of the evening—she looked severely 
at the row of sophisticated domestics— 
with their contents intact. 

She begged Rheinart, the captain in 
charge of the supper, to use discretion 
about the amount of “white grape juice” 
he served—if any table was too noisy 
he might even remove the pitcher on the 
pretext of refilling it and then not bring 
it back. The dance was going to be one 
of the high spots in her business career 
and while she wanted plenty of “pep” 
there must be nothing that could offend 
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anybody—that Geroud dance, where jt 
was said they had passed around bedroom 
keys, and that other recent costume party 
where each guest had gone as one of the 
characters in the Stillboy case, had started 
a lot of talk. 

There was to be no “necking”—no 
skipping off on the part of any couple into 
the storage loft back of the music balcony, 
Rheinart must station a special man there 
whom he could absolutely trust to refuse 
all bribes. 

Tall, angular, efficient, good natured, 
herself a devoted daughter supporting a 
decrepit old mother, she was but part 
of a system the object of which was 
pleasure. One emphatic protest to the 
mothers and she could have prevented 
much of the misconduct that went on. But 
she dared not antagonize the daughters, 

Mrs. Bouguereau would have been gen- 
uinely horrified had it been suggested 
to-her that the Elysée ballroom was in 
the slightest degree a menace to morals, 
Yet it was in fact nothing less, although 
every New York mother felt quite safe in 
letting her daughter go to any entertain- 
ment given by the Kaynes. 

As she had climbed the stairs Mrs. 
Bouguereau saw that the work of her 
hands was good. The huge mirror lined 
ballroom had been latticed and turned 
into a rose garden, with a platform dis- 
guised as a “gazebo” or bower from 
which Mrs. Kayne, with specially favored 
friends, might view Sheila’s social tri- 
umph. In an acre of polished floor were 
reflected a multitude of electric lights 
peeping through screens of flowering green. 

The contract—on which she took ten 
percent—had only _ twenty-five 
hundred dollars; and the job had been 
complete. The orchestra was already 
mildly jazzing “All I want is a little bit 
of love, a little bit of love from you!” 
The supper room, into which she glanced, 
was a real tropical glade—thirty-five 
hundred dollars. She felt a thrill of 
genuine pride—if only her classmates back 
in the Normal School could see it with 
their own eyes instead of merely reading 
about it in the papers! Then Rheinart 
called her and she hurried back to the 
landing in time to receive the Kaynes 
—and Sheila, as perfectly sweet in white 
and mauve. 

Rufus, stiff and self-conscious, nervously 
congratulated her upon her achievement. 

“Looks very nice. What did you do 
about the champagne?” 

“Successfully camouflaged.” 

The banker started to light a cigarette 
but changed his mind in spite of Rhein- 
art’s lighted match. 

'“T trust everything will be satisfactory, 
sir,” said the latter bowing low. __ 

Rufus handed him a fifty dollar bill. 

Then everybody began to arrive at 
once—for the theaters were out. At 4 
quarter to twelve they were still coming. 
Maitland, shoved along by an even latet 
comer and knowing nobody, paused just 
inside the main doorway. In the centef 
of the ballroom stood a compact mass 
boys which, being constantly augmented, 
had gradually driven the dancers closet 
and closer towards the walls until only 4 
narrow aisle was left. Many of the boys 
and some of the girls were smoking Cig 
rettes while they danced, and Lloyd saw 
several lighted stubs tossed upon the floor 
without any effort being made to extile 
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“gush them by the boys in the “stag line.” 


A pungent aroma of alcohol floated above 
this group and mingled with the smoke 
arising from it. These young gentlemen 
about town were intensely serious—their 
time was valuable. 

Occasionally one of them would dart 
into the crowded throng of dancers, tear 
a girl from the arms of her partner, press 
her madly to him and drag her away only 
to lose her to another after a few yards. 
Then the dejected youth would rejoin 
his companions and his eyes would resume 
their fiercely penetrating search. It re- 
minded Maitland of a long black net being 
hauled closer and ever closer about a 
struggling mass of scintillating fish from 
which the trawlers were choosing the most 
toothsome. 

The air was hot; the speed of the dance 
so swift that the girls seemed clinging to 
their partners’ bodies merely to prevent 
being trampled upon, as one unhorsed 
might cling to a slipped girth; while a 
cynical drummer with a face like a snap- 
ping turtle drove them on faster and ever 
faster with a frenzy of whistles, yells and 
catcalls, accompanied by the jangle of 
cowbells and the crash of crockery. 

Rufus—after having been twice mis- 
taken for a waiter—at length perceived that 
his only function was to pay the bill and 
decided, as soon as the receiving was over, 
that he might as well slip over to the club 
fora game of bridge. It was not as if he 
were going to leave Elizabeth entirely 
alone, for by that time his brother James 
had arrived with his wife and daughter, 
his sister Bridget, with her husband Ward 
Mallory, had put in an appearance and 
Mrs. Brice-Brewster had come in after the 
opera, escorted by Mr. Pepperill. 

Mrs. Bouguereau hovered in the back- 
ground retrieving couples who sought to 
lose themselves. A great hubbub came up 
from below where the men congregated 
outside the coat room. The overflow from 
the ballroom had swamped the landings 
and the stairs were crowded. In ord- 
inary life they were normal boys and 
girls, But here in this artificial atmos- 
phere most of them felt obliged to con- 
duct themselves as they imagined chorus 
girls and roués would conduct themselves. 

It was Maitland’s first dance since his 
return from the other side and it struck 
him as an extraordinary performance. 
No European cocotte would publicly con- 
duct herself as some of these young girls 
were doing. Women like that had too 
much sense to advertise. If this was the 
society” into which the mothers intro- 
duced their daughters, why not turn them 
loose on Broadway and be done with it? 

He pushed through the throng and 
took his stand nearer the orchestra, where 
if possible it was less crowded and whence 
he could view the dancers to better 
advantage. And then among them he saw 
Diana dancing with Devereaux. They 
must have come there together! She 
i at a distance, observed him, 
aintly smiled and disappeared among the 
Swirling throng. Then unexpectedly she 
ba Just in front of him and involuntarily 
¢ stepped towards her with a slight out- 
Stretching of his arms. 

Well?” she cried laughing. “Here I 
am: Aren’t you going to dance with me? 
Don't you want me?” 


Pig took her hand, nodding at his 


“Want you!” he murmured reddening. 
“Of course I do!” 

“T must be running along, Di,” said 
Devereaux, releasing her. “Good night. 
So long, Lloyd!” 

The sportsman’s tall figure struggled 
for a moment against the current of dancers 
and was engulfed. Diana lifted her arms 
as-if to place them upon Lloyd’s shoulder. 
“Well!” she protested. “I’m _ beginning 
to think you don’t want me!” 

“I’m sorry, I don’t know how to dance 
this—whatever it is. I’d ruin your dress,” 
he stammered. 

She dropped her arms and fljrted her fan. 

“Never mind!” she answered at once. 
“Then we can sit down over there with the 
old folks and watch the children. Aren’t 
they funny?” 

He frowned a little. 

“J don’t. find them particularly so!” 
he replied as he led her towards the gazebo. 
She interpreted his note of disapprobation 
as a condescension, although he had not 
meant it so. 

“Don’t take our modern Babylon too 
seriously!’ she said, obviously intending to 
convey as well: “Don’t take yourself too 
seriously !”” 

He saw that she was piqued and would 
have liked. to soothe her irritation, yet 
neither then nor at any other time could 
he tell her less than the whole truth. 


“T don’t know that I could take it too. 


seriously! It seems to me it’s pretty bad!” 

Her lip curved. 

“Mr. Savonarola?” she gibed. 

“Oh no!” he retorted. “Just an inter- 
ested observer. It isn’t exactly what 
America went into the war to make the 
world safe for—is it?” 

She did not know it but the real reason 
for her resentment of his disapproval was 
her consciousness of his disapproval of her. 

“Tt’s democratic enough!” she laughed 
in an attempt at a lighter tone. “Our 
system brings a girl into contact with 
nearly every sort of man.” 

“There’s no doubt about the contact!” 
he muttered as a couple cantered past. 

“Are you sure you're qualified to judge 
of us?’’ she asked sharply. 

Her tone hurt him. 

“Perhaps not,” he answered. “I didn’t 
mean to be discourteous. You asked me 
a question and I tried to answer it honestly. 


I might have evaded it, I suppose. But 


I didn’t want to—with you.” 

She looked up quickly and her eyes soft- 
ened as they had on the former occasion 
when he had asked her forgiveness. After 
all, he had not meant to be unkind. 

“Tt is really a wonderful party!” he 
declared. An expression such as he had 
not before seen there came into her face. 

“T don’t blame you for being disgusted,” 
she confessed. “But they’re not really 
rotten—just silly kids!” 

The situation thus momentarily relieved 
was saved by the doors of the supper room 
being thrown open at that moment. In 
the mad rush for tables that ensued, 
Maitland and Diana, who had almost 
reached the “gazebo,” found themselves 
deserted with the adults at the upper end 
of the ballroom. The James Kaynes and 
the Mallorys, having felicitated Mrs. Rufus 
upon the character of the entertainment, 
now took their departure, and Maitland 
was constrained to assist Mr. Pepperill in 
convoying the remaining Olympians to the 
dining room. 
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There was no longer any question as 
to the success of the party and Mrs. 
Bouguereau who, all smiles, conducted 
them to their seats, admitted modestly 
that things were going very well. As the 
moments passed they went better and 
better, owing no doubt to Mrs. Bouguer- 
eau’s “camouflage.” The tropic glade was 
soon thick with tobacco smoke and sickly 
sweet with the odor of food, cigarettes and 
toilet perfumes. The din was deafening. 
It was the supreme moment of the Young. 

Mr. Pepperill, sitting at his hostess’s 
right, caught Lloyd’s eye across the table 
and made his customary wry face. Diana 
watched him with amusement. 

“JT can’t imagine what can have become 
of Rufus!” ejaculated Mrs. Kayne. ‘“How- 
ever—they seem to be getting along all 
right!” 

At that instant, as if in confirmation 
of her statement, a boy at an adjoining 
table half rose and waved a flask in her 
direction. 

“Have some hootch?” he shouted. 

The girl beside him seized the flask and 
pulled him back into his chair before 
Mrs. Kayne had time to grasp exactly 
what had occurred. She was glad they 
were all having such a good time! she told 
Mr. Pepperill. They were having a good 
time, weren’t they—Mr. What-was-the- 
name?—Bateman? Across the . room 
Sheila, unable to eat 2 mouthful, sat in 
speechless ecstasy. 

It was at about this juncture, as Lloyd 
afterwards remembered, that Mr. Pepperill 
assisted Mrs. Brice-Brewster to arise and 
make her adieus. Their departure, how- 
ever, had no perceptible result upon the 
spirits of the company, which were already 
as effervescent as they well could be. 
And now from behind a screen of palms six 
saxophone players—“‘The Jazz Kings’— 
made up in exaggerated imitation of negro 
minstrels—filed in amid cheers of recog- 
nition and wild applause from the com- 
pany, with whom they appeared to be on 
terms of intimacy. 

Several minutes later, the minstrels 
having departed, a new excitement arose. 
At one side of the room a long table had 
been set especially for the use of the 
“stags.” This had been usurped by a 
very noisy party who in spite of Mrs. 
Bougereau and Rheinart became steadily 
more and more uproarious until at the 
departure of the vaudeville artists they 
were attracting the attention of the entire 
room. They were now engaged in the 
pastime of breaking the silverware in two 
and throwing it into a heap in the middle 
of the table amid shrill cries of joy. Rhein- 
art,expostulated in vain. They offered to 
break him in two and throw him in with 
the silverware. Mrs. Bouguereau was at 
her wits’ end. She did not wish to make a 
scene, but really—breaking silverware! 
She had chaperoned some rough parties 
but there had been nothing like this before 
in her entire experience. They might 
begin to throw crockery next! The girls, 
however, were thrilled. They called ex- 
citedly upon one another to look. That 
was Snooky Brown standing up with the 


_ ladle! Was he really going to break it 


in two? Oh, dear! Wasn’t it awful! 
What a funny boy he was! 
Lloyd was shocked—his sense of decency 


To hint at the nature of the third dramatic instalment of “His Children’s Children” 
would be to spoil the story. 


offended. He had not believed such a 
scene possible. At a negro cake walk 
perhaps; but not at the formal introduction 
to society of the daughter of a respectable 
New York family at one of the supposedly 
best hotels in the city. These “young 
ruffians ought to be thrown out! Where 
was the host? It was really none of his 
business and he hated all scenes. He 
looked quickly at Mrs. Kayne, but her 
face showed only helpless bewilderment. 
The Brown boy waving the ladle about his 
head was yelling incoherently. At the 
opposite end of the table another boy 
with a sweep of his arm pushed all the 
adjacent china to the floor with a 
crash. 

Diana glanced meaningly at Lloyd. 
It was all the authority he needed. He 
sprang to his feet, darted across the 
intervening space and wrenched the ladle 
from the boy’s hands. Instantly the 
hubbub ceased and every eye was fixed 
upon this tall young man who stood tower- 
ing angry and vengeful above the group 
of crestfallen, cringing boys. Hardly 
conscious of his action, Lloyd pointed 
towards the door of the supper room. 

“Go! All of you!” he said. 

Amid silence they slowly arose to their 
feet one by one and with sheepish grins 
slunk out of sight behind the palms. The 
next instant there was as much noise as 
before—perhaps even more, since every- 
body was discussing the incident in great 
excitement. Lloyd, his lips trembling and 
his cheeks white, returned to his seat. 

“Thank you! A thousand times! Mr. 
Savonarola!” Diana whispered “They 
were outrageous!” 

“T’m glad you think so!” he answered 
grimly, pouring himself out a glass of 
water. “I was afraid you might think 
they were only being silly!” 

Diana laughed good naturedly at the 
thrust. Mrs. Kayne still looked like a 
frightened sheep. In a way she was re- 
lieved, although she was not altogether 
certain that such Spartan methods were 
really necessary. 

Mrs. Bouguereau was aghast. She 
wished that young man had not inter- 
fered. The boys would have quieted 
down in a moment or two—there would 
not have been anything left to break. 
Calling attention to it would only make 
for notoriety—and hurt her business. 
Rheinart, however, heaved a sigh of 
relief and from behind Lloyd’s chair 
muttered ‘Well done, sir!’’ 

But it was Sheila who, coming across to 
where Maitland stood, thrust her hand into 
his impulsively and thanked him for hav- 
ing saved her party. He really had been 
perfectly splendid! Why hadn’t he danced 
with her? Then she would teach him! 
And so, Mrs. Bouguereau having just then 
by an inspiration directed the orchestra 
to start up again, she dragged the pupil 
away and refused to have her lesson 
interrupted for at least fifteen minutes. 

Gradually, the dance regained most of its 
vivacity. Rufus, who had lost ninety 
dollars at bridge, having thus escaped 
at slight expense the necessity of as- 
suming the reponsibility of preserving 
order, returned just as Lloyd was going 
away and, ignorant of what had occurred 
during supper, expressed much pleasure 
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at finding him there. Perhaps he ayy 
do for Sheila! When Lloyd bade Diana 
good night at half-past one she said wig, 
a quizzical laugh: 

“I should think you’d feel quite like , 
member of the family! However, it cay 
be helped.” 

At the foot of the stairs fifteen or twenty 


maids sat in a somnolent row, their heads 
at varying angles. They would sit there Mth 
for from two to three hours longer Waiting re 
for their young charges to have just one Mar 
last dance. A semi-comatose youth in the JB ay 
coat room received Lloyd’s check and & th 
accompanying half dollar as in a trance & br 
One young gentleman—as yet unobserye gu 
by the eagle eye of Mrs. Bouguereay— § wt 
was lying prone on the floor behind the | 
curve of the main staircase. , 
The effect of the grape juice had slightly op 
worn off by two o’clock. At three another | 
supper was served and at four-thirty, | 
breakfast—consisting of scrambled eggs, 
sausages, bouillon and coffee. Sheil, 
exhausted to the point of semi-consciow. Jf sp 
ness, kept on mechanically staggering & im 
from one partner to another until the hast J de 
bedraggled flapper had departed. She & to 
dimly heard the orchestra playing Home §f M 
Sweet Home, but she had no recollection & fev 
of how she got to her own sweet home or 
into bed—where she dreamed of a per J the 
fectly stunning man who drove everybody co 
down the Elysée’s stairs and then carried & th 
her away in his powerful arms. wa 
Some three hours later Rufus, in 
response to the young footman Cappers § lat 
knock, awoke and sat up stiffly to take the sp: 
breakfast tray across his knees. Lying § litt 
folded by the toast and marmalade was & to 
a copy of the morning paper and he tured § the 
automatically to the familiar society 
column opposite the editorial page. Yes, § fn; 
there it was! 
“Ball at Elysée Hotel for Miss Sheik J dor 
Kayne.” In the middle of tie sheet wasa , 
picture purporting to be that of his young: § Mr 
est daughter, but in reality that of a ; 
young person unknown to him. It 
enc 
At a dance, easily the most brilliant as son 
yet of the season, Miss Sheila Kayne goc 
youngest daughter of Rufus Kayne, Esq. kn 
President of the Utopia Trust Co., was tip 
introduced last evening to a large but fo 
select gathering of New York’s best n 
society,” etc. out 
see 
How had they referred to him? “Presi ff do 
dent of the Utopia Trust Co.” But what ff do 
more could they have said? What mor bec 
was he? The affair had gone off well, § the 
anyhow. That Mrs. Bouguereau was 4 thi 
clever woman. Not everyone could have § @n 
handled those reporters so as to have kept tl 
that silver-breaking incident out of the ell 
papers. 
Greatly relieved, he poured a smoking 4! 
golden stream of coffee into his particular , 
cup of Spode and reached for the hot milk. ¥ 
That Maitland fellow! Curious how ke ue 
was always mixing into his affairs. He ‘ 
hoped none of the boys’ parents would k re 
cut up at their being put out. No 4 yl 
treading on people’s toes. Personally he Sto 
rather have let it go. By the time he ptt jn 
in the cream he had reached the conclusiot 
that on the whole Maitland had been too ts 
officious. At all events Sheila was “out if 
Thank God, that was over! d 
said 
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Bertie Changes His 
Mind 
(Continued from page 105) 


stragglers to come up. It was an unusual 

rformance, and I, personally, found it 
extremely exhilarating. It seemed to smite 
the guv’nor, however, like a blow. He 
recoiled a couple of steps and flung up an 
am defensively. Then the uproar died 
away and an air of expectancy fell upon 
the room. Miss Tomlinson directed a 
brightly authoritative gaze upon the 
guv’nor, and he caught it, gulped some- 
what and tottered forward. 

“Well, you know... 

Then it seemed to strike him that this 
opening lacked the proper formal dignity. 

‘Ladies. . . ” 

Asilvery peal of laughter from the front 
row stopped him again. 

“Girls!” said Miss Tomlinson. She 
spoke in a low, soft voice, but the effect was 
immediate. Perfect stillness instantly 
descended upon all present. I am bound 
tosay that, brief as my acquaintance with 
Miss Tomlinson had been, I could recall 
few women I had admired more. 

Ifancy that Miss Tomlinson had gauged 
the guv’nor’s oratorical capabilities pretty 
correctly by this time and had come to 
the conclusion that nothing much in the 
way ofa stirring address was to be expected. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “as it is getting 
late and he has not very much time to 
spare, Mr. Wooster will just give you some 
little word of advice which may be helpful 
to you in after life, and then we will sing 
the school song and disperse.” 

She looked at the guv’nor. He passed a 
finger round the inside of his collar. 

“Advice? After life? What? Well, I 
don’tknow . . . ” 

“Just some brief word of helpful counsel, 
Mr. Wooster,” said Miss Tomlinson firmly. 

“Oh, well. . . Well,yes. . . Well...” 
It was painful to see the guv’nor’s brain 
endeavoring to work. “Well, I'll tell you 
something that’s often done me a bit of 
good, and it’s a thing not many people 
know. My old uncle Henry gave me the 
tip when I first came to London. ‘Never 
forget, my boy,’ he said, ‘that, if you stand 
outside Romano’s in the Strand, you can 
see the clock on the wall of the Law Courts 
down in Fleet Street. Most people who 
don’t know don’t believe it’s possible, 

use there are a couple of churches in 
the middle of the road and you would 
think they would be in the way. But you 
can, and it’s worth knowing. You can 
win a lot of money betting on it with 
haven’t found it out.’ And 

ove, he was perfectly ri 
aul have rectly right. Many a 

Miss Tomlinson gave a hard, dry cough. 

ips it would be better, Mr. 

, » She said in a cold, even voice, 
} you were to tell my girls some little 
a What you say is no doubt extreme- 
interesting, but perhaps alittle . . . ” 
,ah, yes,” said the guv’nor. “Story? 

He appeared completely dis- 


chorus girl? Stop me 

ve 4 will now sing the school song,” 
Id ss Tomlinson, rising like an iceberg. 
ecided not to remain for the singing 
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every morning to rid it of the poisons 
which accumulate during the night. 
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the most important part of your morn- 
ing Toilet of Health, and you will 
enjoy a wonderful sensation of exhil- 
arating vigor and refreshment. 


For sick headache or coated tongue, 
ENO is excellent because it removes 
the causes of these disorders. 


ENO gives immediate relief from 
indigestion or heartburn, because it 
neutralizes the acids which gather in 
the stomach.’ A sluggish liver yields 
readily to ENO because it helps Nature 
to act in a normal way. 


ENO has the same effect upon the 
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system as fresh, ripe fruit—but it costs 
less and is in a more convenient form. 


Careful preparation a 
strong point 


You have only to drink ENO to 
realize its marked superiority. The in- 
gredients are of the highest grade, and 
are subject to the severest laboratory 
tests before they are refined and com- 
pounded with scientific correctness. 
This means that even the smallest 
quantity, taken as it comes from the 
bottle, is uniform with the bulk of the 
contents. Have you appreciated the 
importance of this before? It is only 
one of the many reasons why ENO is 
best for your health. 
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of the school song. It seemed probable to 
me. that the guv’nor would shortly be 
requiring the car. 

I had not long to wait. In a very few 
moments the guv’nor came tottering up. 
The guv’nor’s is not one of those inscrut- 
able faces which it is impossible to read. 
On the contrary, it is a limpid pool in 
which is mirrored each passing emotion. 
I could read it now like a book, and his 
first words were very much on the lines I 
had anticipated. 

“Jeeves,” he said hoarsely, “is that 
confounded car mended yet?” 

“Just this moment, sir.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake let’s go!” 

“But I understood that you were to 
address the young ladies, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ve done that!” responded the 
guv’nor, blinking twice. ‘I’ve done that.” 

“Tt was a success, I hope, sir?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Most extraordinarily 
successful. Went like a breeze. But 
—er—lI think I may as well be going. No 
use outstaying one’s welcome, what?” 

“Assuredly not, sir.” 

I had climbed into my seat and was 
about to start the engines when voices 
made themselves heard; and at the first 
sound of them the guv’nor sprang with 
almost incredible nimbleness into the ton- 
neau, and when I glanced round he was on 
the floor covering himself with a rug. 

“Have you seen Mr. Wooster, my man?” 


P.G. Wodehouse taps another of his eternal well-springs of laughter 
ain “The Metropolitan Touch” in September COSMOPOLITAN. 


Don’t Marry An Actor 


courageous smile, and held out his hand. 
They gripped each other’s hands firmly 
and looked each other frankly in the eyes. 

“Partners,” said Terry, with very real 
feeling. 

The locomotive blew an impatient 
whistle. 

*“T’ll mail you a copy of the act,” said 
Terry hurriedly. ‘Be sure to have your 
lines pat by September second. Good 
luck.” 


Il 


THE resolve to go into partnership with 
Broderick Terry, to burst into vaudeville, 
to see the world, to earn her own living 
or starve in the attempt, made an extraor- 
dinary change in Ellen O’Brien’s mental 
processes. She now found no difficulty 
in reconciling herself to a few more months 
of Roncevalles, or to a few thousand more 
parental Don’ts. 

But as the weeks passed and no word 
came to her from Terry she began to suffer 
from the presentiment that she had been 
duped. 

The inland California summer burned 
itself away. As August drew to a close she 
showed herself so critical, fault finding and 
generally pernickity, so utterly unlike her 
former good natured, easy going self, that 
some of the girls began to hint that she 
was probably in love and that the for- 
tunate man either had not been apprised 
of his fortune or had repudiated it. 

Broderick Terry, as a matter of fact, 
had made a deeper impression upon 
Eller’s sensibilities than she would have 


Miss Tomlinson had entered the stable 
yard, accompanied by a lady of, I should 
say, French origin. 

“No, madam.” 

The French lady uttered some exclama- 
tion in her native tongue. 

“Ts anything wrong, madam?” I in- 
quired. 

Miss Tomlinson in normal mood was, I 
should be disposed to imagine, a lady who 
would not readily confide her troubles to 
the ear of a gentleman’s gentleman. That 
she did so now was sufficient indication of 
the depth to which she was stirred. 

“Yes, there is! Mademoiselle has just 
found several of the girls smoking cigarettes 
in the shrubbery. When questioned, they 
stated that Mr. Wooster had given them 
the horrid things.” She turned. ‘He 
must be in the garden somewhere or in the 
house. I think the man is out of his 
senses. Come, mademoiselle!” 

It must have been about a minute later 
that the guv’nor poked his head out of the 
rug like a tortoise. 

“Jeeves!” 

“Sir?” 

“Get a move on! Start her up! Get 
going and keep going!” I trod on the 
self-starter. 

“It would perhaps be safest to drive 
carefully until we are out of the school 
grounds, sir,” I said. “I might run over 
one of the young ladies, sir.” 


(Continued from page 73) 


confessed even to herself. It was not 
the thought that she had been duped and 
trifled with by a man that really upset her 
and made her fault finding and pernickity. 
It was the thought that she had been 
“conned along” and then ‘‘chucked” by a 
particular man that hurt. 

The gate of her prison, which had seemed 
for some weeks to be standing wide open, 
was swinging slowly to. The first of 
September came and went, bringing no 
word from Terry. Then indeed she felt 
that the gate of her prison had once more 
closed. 

She passed the night of September the 
first without sleeping at all. She passed 
the first three hours of September the 
second without sleeping at all. But then 
just as the Chamber of Commerce clock 
began to strike three, she sniffled a little 
with discouragement and disappointment, 
yawned a genuine yawn, Closed a pair of 
prickly eyes and fell asleep. 

When she waked everything was differ- 
ent. She felt rested, refreshed, happy and 
excited. During sleep, her subconscious- 
ness, scouting far and wide by processes 
still hidden from the owners of subcon- 
sciousnesses, had discovered that Brod- 
erick Terry was on his way to Roncevalles. 
Waking toward eight-thirty she felt as 
confident that he had arrived as if she had 
seen him stepping off the eight-fifteen. 

At a quarter to nine the telephone rang. 
By good fortune Mr. O’Brien had carried 
his newspaper to the cellar where he could 
chew in peace and keep cool. 

She recognized Terry’s voice, but it 
sounded weak and troubled. 
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“Well, what’s the objection to thy ff” : 
“Or even Miss Tomlinson, sir.” ™ 
“Don’t!” said the guv’nor Wistfull wh 

“You make my mouth water!” in 
“Jeeves,” said the guv’nor when] 
brought him his whisky and syphon oy ee 
night a week later, “this is dashed 
jolly.” 
“Sir?” 
“Jolly. Cozy and pleasant, you knoy \ 

I mean, looking at the clock and wondering 

if you’re going to be late with the good gli 

fluids and then you coming in with the try ae 
always exactly on time, never a minute Ro 
late, and shoving it down on the tableani f 
biffing off and the next night coming in and an 
shoving it down and biffing off and th ‘ 
next night . . . I mean, gives youa sor ‘ 
of safe, restful feeling. Soothing! That; da 
the word. Soothing!” 
“Yes, sir. Oh, by the way, sir...” ‘ 
“Well?” dar 
“Have you succeeded in finding a suit. ‘ 
able house yet, sir?” 11 
“House? What do you mean, house?” IH jo, 
“I understood, sir, that it was you ff ine 
intention to give up the flat and takea HF j,¢} 
house of sufficient size to enable you to pro 
have your sister, Mrs. Scholfield, and he jy 
three young ladies to live with you.” att 
The guv’nor shuddered strongly. I 
“You do get the damnedest silliest ideas J yoy 
sometimes, Jeeves,” he said. twa 
mat 

peo 

kee 

brir 
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“I’m at the Roncevalles House,” he 
said. ‘When can I see you?” 
“You could meet me in half an hourat 
the Imperial Sundae Parlor,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘There won’t be anyone ther 
so early.” 
And there they met. 
But the meeting was a great shock to 
Ellen. And it brought out the mother in 
her. She forgot all about her prison, al 
about the act. She thought only of how 
a young man so recently the picture 0 
health and high spirits had become white, 
drawn, lined, pathetic and broken. And 
she knew at once that at their former 
meeting up on the bold high edge 0 
nothing it was not the man’s proposition 
which had touched her heart but the man 
himself. All that she had ever heard of 
consumption rushed into her mind. 
“You poor thing!” she cried. “Wht 
have you been doing to yourself?” 
He coughed. And she heard once more 
the weak, troubled voice. : 
“T came,” he said, “because I promise ar 
But I’m afraid you are going to be d& hd 
appointed.” 
nothing,” she said, “Te 
important thing is you.” i 
“Really?” His voice sounded a little 
stronger. The smile widened. He pul 
out a chair for her at one of the 
tables, sat himself down opposite ber. 
rested his elbows on the table ant 
beamed. 
“Tt was mean of me,” he said, “ba! 
didn’t know you cared a straw Of 
wouldn’t have done it. Did you 
I was dying of consumption?” 
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. She nodded, her eyes round and full of 


wonder; a heart swiftly beating the relief 
ich it felt. 

are he said, “has to have confidence 

in her partner. And I felt that somehow 

or other I had to convince you that I 

really can act when I put my mind to it. 

“But——” she objected. 

“The pallor and the lines?” he suggested. 

Ellen nodded. 

“Make-up,” he said. “Are you mad? 

“ guess I’m too happy to be mad.’ 

“Well,” said he, “I bring news. 

still interested?” 

“Tf you had ever spent a summer in 
Roncevalles you wouldn’t ask me that.” 

“We are to have a tryout in San Fran- 
cisco—just one month from yesterday.” 

“When do we start to rehearse?” 

“Right now. And every moment of the 
day from now on—when we are together 
and when we are apart.” 

“Being together isn’t going to be so 
darned easy,” said Ellen. 

“You forget that I have the t. b.’s, that 
I have come here for my health, that 
horseback riding has been prescribed for 
me, that there is a natural theater on your 
father’s property, that it is pretty well 
protected by Don’t Trespass signs and 
at you also ride. Can you do a sundae 
at this time of day?” 

It was a long time before the sharp 
young people of Roncevalles put two and 
two together, or, to be more accurate, 
made one out of two. All that the young 
people noticed at first was that Ellen was 
keeping herself to herself a whole lot lately. 

Meanwhile in the little meadow on the 
brink of Lover’s Leap a little miracle was 
being accomplished. That two present- 
able young people were falling deeply and 
sincerely in love with each other was not 
the miracle. The miracle was this—that 
the technique of acting came as easily and 
naturally to Ellen as flight to a young bird. 
Before two weeks had passed the act was 
— smoothly from beginning to 
end, 

At night in the privacy of her own room 
and in the mornings before breakfast she 
practised make-up. She had a good eye 
for form and color, and at the end of the 
two weeks she could have so disguised 
herself as to walk through the main street 
of Roncevalles during the busy hour 
without being recognized. 

When at last the young people began to 
associate Ellen’s daily rides into her 
father’s hills with the daily excursions of 
Mr. Terry, it must be said to their credit 
that they thought no evil. 

But a very large percentage of every 
Anglo-Saxon population is composed of 
persons who spend a good deal of their 
(me in putting evil constructions upon 
the actions of other people. And of 
‘ourse the gossip about Ellen and Terry 
Was meat and drink to them. To strip 
ftom Ellen the reputation which she had 
lways enjoyed even among themselves 
vas the work of an instant. To acquaint 
Ellen’s father with the “facts” was the 
agreeable task of a committee of the 

Mothers’ Club” appointed for the pur- 
pose. It was curious but true that the 
President of the club, who now acted as 
thairman of the sub-committee, had never 
had a child or a husband. 
Mr. O’Brien listened to what she had to 
“ty, and the committee listened. Miss 
ttlieb and the committee imagined 
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practical way how necessary it is to use on Baby an absolutely pure talcum, 
correctly combined with mild antiseptics and possessing greater adhesive 
quality than has ordinary talc. 

And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific explanation of the 
marvelous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is hardly possible that you would de- 
prive Baby of the comfort and skin health which Kora-Konia insures. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum but is a remarkable combination of healing 
and protective agents which places on inflamed skin a velvety film of powder 
that clings for a long time, protecting while it heals. It is amazingly efti- 


cient for cases of prickly heat, chafing, diaper or teething rashes and other 
skin irritations. 

We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) at once for your 
copv of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 


347 Central Avenue 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 


The Mennen Com; , Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec 
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that the veins which began to stand 
out on the O’Brien forehead .were due 
to rage against Ellen. They believed 
that whatever they recommended to 
him he would do. They began to roll 
their tongues. 

Mr. O’Brien listened to their slanderous 
deductions and to their Mid-victorian 
recommendations without speaking a word. 
Then, Miss Gottlieb having finished her 
speech and emphasized the committee 
recommendations, he advanced one single 
step and began to quiver and shake as if 
he were very cold. 

“Because my girl takes a fancy to go 
riding with a young man,” he said slowly, 
“you come to her father, a man that 
knows her from A to Z, and tell him she’s 
—she’sbad ... ” 

“What other possible conclusion . . . 
interrupted the chairman in her sharp, 
self-centered voice. The effort which Mr. 
O’Brien made to control himself should 
be described in Shakespearean words and 
printed in letters of gold. It was almost a 
success. 

“To a bunch of dirty minded, foul 
mouthed, ugly faced, childless, middle- 
aged hens there’ wouldn’t be any other 
possible conclusion . . . You spoil my 
daughter’s life, and that spoils mine. 
What dol care ifI goto jail? Idon’t... 
If you aren’t out of my house and out of 
my yard in ten seconds, I’ll take down 
that horsewhip yonder and cut your 
yellow, withered hides to ribbons!” 

If Ellen could have heard her father she 
would have forgotten all the Don’ts and 
loved him beyond measure. Unfortu- 
nately the face which he had for her when 
late that afternoon she came in from 
riding was altogether different from the 
face which he had shown to her enemies. 
He glared at her and through set teeth 
forced out the words: 

“Don’t you ever dare to see that man 
again or I’ll whip you within an inch of 
your life!” 


” 


It was a good thing that Mr. O’Brien 
had spoken strongly to the Mothers’ Club. 
It developed that certain husbands of 
certain club members owed him money, 
and that if his daughter was in any public 
manner smirched there would be a finan- 
cial readjustment which would throw 
many families into financial mourning. 
It was also rumored that Miss Ellen her- 
self was “packing” a black snake whip. 

But this was not true. 

Miss Ellen had other matters to think 
of. How, for instance, to escape from her 
father’s jurisdiction? 

She was a free-born American citizen; 
she was of age to do as she pleased. 
Nevertheless she had been locked in her 
room and couldn’t get out. And even if 
she succeeded in getting out, she was 
without funds and consequently, had no 
place to go. 

Her father’s last words as he had 
slammed her in for the night stuck in her 
gorge. For she had learned that very day 
that Broderick Terry loved her in the same 
way that she loved him, and she knew 
him to be good and sweet and kind and 
gentle, and she knew that she would be 
happy with him and pampered and loved. 
Therefore her father’s last words, “I’d 
rather see you walk the streets than 
married to a man like that,” were like 
poisoned arrows. Her father had also 


stated that Broderick Terry was a pre- 
sumptuous puppy, and that he couldn’t act. 

About two in the morning a window in 
the second story of the O’Brien ranch 
house opened and a comely young woman 
in riding clothes emerged and, partially by 
means of a series of sheets knotted together 
and partially by the simpler means of 
letting go of the sheets and falling, de- 
scended to the ground. She picked herself 
up, straightenad her hat and limping 
slightly set out in the direction of the 
sléeping town. 

The pretentious glass door of the 
Roncevalles House was unlocked. The 
office was empty. Miss Ellen limped to 
the desk and consulted the register. Then 
she climbed two flights and knocked 
on the door of a room which bore a 
certain number. 

Mr. Terry was a light sleeper. He had 
presently risen, unlocked his door and 
opened it a few inches. An ordinary man 
would have started and exclaimed “‘You!” 
Mr. Terry didn’t. 

“It won’t take me three minutes to 
dress,” hesaid. ‘Oh, you poor baby! . 
And then what?” 

“Give me all the money you can,” she 
said, “and I’ll be at the side door with 
horses as quick as I can. Father’s been 
told about us. He thinks the worst, and 
we've got to beat it!” 

How Ellen obtained horses at that time 
of the night is known only to herself and 
the proprietor of the livery stable. But it 
is certain that having cleared the outskirts 
of the town she returned to Terry out of 
the thick roll of bills which he had given 
her a solitary twenty, and said: 

“Ts that enough to get married on?” 

Meanwhile the proprietor of the livery 
stable had waked the telephone central 
and called Mr. O’Brien. 

“Say, Mr. O’Brien,” he said, ‘“‘what’s 
your Ellen doin’, hirin’ two horses at this 
time of night? Was it all right to let her 
have ’em?” 

He grinned darkly as a torrent of bad 
language roared over the wire. 

“Shouldn’t have let her have’em? Well, 
that’s too bad. She said you knew all 
about everything and that everything was 
O.K. . . What’s that? . . . You don’t 
have to. She paid in advance . . . Stop 
her. What with? She hired Darkness 
and Dawn.” 

Darkness and Dawn were good horses 
in their way. But there was a stallion in 
the O’Brien stables who could really go. 
The old man hadn’t been “‘up”’ for several 
years; but he had been a cowboy in his 
youth, and rage did the rest. 

When he had clattered through the main 
street of Roncevalles he kicked the horse 
in the ribs and increased the pace. 

That -the fugitives might have left town 
by some other road did not, very naturally, 
enter his head. There was no other road. 
Roncevalles stands near the edge of the 
desert. If you don’t depart by train you 
always depart in the opposite direction. 
In other words, instead of venturing into 
the desert you follow the road over the 
mountains to the town of Egypt. 

Egypt may be left by a number of 
roads. But with that stallion between 
his knees, O’Brien believed that he would 
come up with the fugitives somewhere 
this side of Egypt, and leaving one of them 
where he found him, fetch the other one 
back home. 
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Occasionally the fingers of the right 
hand sought the butt of a six shooter anj 
felt for a series of three small notches which 
he had once, according to the custom og 
the old West, had occasion to cut injy 
the ivory with his hunting knife. 


The first house as you ride into Egypt 
from Roncevalles belongs to Mr. Gideon 
a cattle rancher and justice of the peace 
To the picket fence which separated Mr 
Gideon’s dooryard from the road tyy 
horses were tethered—a black and a white. 
These horses looked familiar to Mr. O’Brien 
but he could not have sworn to them. By 
a closer inspection told him that they had 
been recently sweated. Mr. O’Brien was 
an Irishman. It was therefore his habit. 
in emergencies, to jump at conclusions 

Tying the stallion alongside of the black 
and the white, he staggered stiffly up the 
pathway to Mr. Gideon’s house and pushed 
open the front door. 

The front door of Mr. Gideon’s house 
opened directly into the living room. And 
Mr. O’Brien had no sooner burst uncere- 
moniously into this room than it dawned 
upon him that he had made a blunder. 

Mr. Gideon, with Mrs. Gideon and two 
daughters for witnesses, was, it is true, 
in the very act of performing a wedding. 
But the persons being tied together were 
not the persons whom Mr. O'Brian 
had counted on overtaking and keep 
ing apart. 

The couple who were in the act of 
getting married merely looked cold and 
reproachful. They were not a prepossess- 
ing pair. The woman—you could hardly 
call her young—squinted (coldly) and her 
cheeks were so puffed out that it looked as 
if she had the toothache. The groom was 
a spiritless individual. He looked sick and 
yellow. His front teeth were protruding 
and shaped like a rabbit’s. 

Mr. O’Brien was completely take 
aback. He stammered an excuse. 

“My daughter,” he said, “ran away to 
get married and—I’m very sorry, folks, 
for interrupting the way I did—but | 
thought she’d come here.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gideon sharply, “s 
that your daughter?” 

“Tt is not!” exclaimed Mr. O’Brien with 
uncomplimentary emphasis. 

Mr. Gideon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then,” he said, “I guess you better 
look for her elsewhere, and the next time 
you take it into your head to visit me, 
ring the bell.” 

Mr. O’Brien was glad to get off # 
easily. He was in the act of shinnying up 
the side of the stallion, being now too lame 
and stiff to mount like a man, when ott 
of the Gideon girls came flying down tle 
path from the house. ia, 

“The gentleman that’s being marie, 
she said, “‘says to tell you that he saw 4 
young couple boardin’ the train for San 
Francisco not half an hour ago. y 
come on horseback.” 

Mr. O’Brien groaned and mutteret: 

“Tt must ’a’ been them.” an 

His rage had evaporated, leaving hur 
weak, pathetic and abused. 

“Let ’em go,” he said. “Let ’em g 
done what I could to save her; but # 
no use. The cards were stacked . - 
Young lady, it was kind of you to take 
trouble to come out and tell me this ~ 
the way I busted in on you. I can@ 
do one thing to thank you. I can gi 
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a piece of good advice. Whatever 
do, don’t marry an actor.” 
He rode back toward Roncevalles, 
ry and broken. ; 
And he was right about the cards being 
stacked. For the newly married pair had 
no sooner got clear of the Gideon house 
and family than the woman took the 
plumpers out of her cheeks, loosened the 
hair that had been drawn up tightly under 
her hat and resumed all the beauty of the 
former Ellen O’Brien The man proved 
that the protruding rabbit teeth were false 
by taking them out of his mouth and 
dropping them into his waistcoat pocket. 
“Were you scared, darling?” he asked. 
“Almost into a fit,” she said; and then 
with a sudden excited laugh she cried, 
“Who says we can’t act?” 


That parents are as often wrong as 
right has been pretty well demonstrated 
during the last few million years by human 
experience. But it certainly looked as if 
Mr. O’Brien had been right. 

The baby was sickly, and poverty and 
neglect had broken Ellen’s heart. Her 
beauty would break next; but pallor alone 
and a loss of weight could not spoil it. 
The grimness and drabness of her sur- 
roundings only served to heighten and 
emphasize it. 

Things had gone from bad to worse. 

Terry could act. He had not lied about 
that; but he had lied about other things. 
He had lied about his habits. These stood 
between him and success. Managers 
wouldn’t take a chance. 

He had too much imagination to carry 
liquor. It was only the first drink or two 
that brought out of him jollity and 
conviviality. Close behind and ready to 
swamp them were ego, vanity and the 
temper of a fiend. 

“You will come home drunk,”’ Ellen had 
said “just once too often.” 

She sat and rocked the baby and won- 
dered which homecoming would be the last. 
Would it be the next one? She hadn’t 
set eyes on him for nearly fifty-eight hours. 

Presently she heard his step. She did 
not so much as turn her head when he 
entered the room. 

He must have one credit. He began 
witha drunkenly mumbled apology. Ellen 
made no answer. 

He shrugged his shoulders, crossed the 
room and tried to open the door of the 
dresser, It was locked. 

‘W here’s the key?” he asked shortly. 

Ellen, without looking at him, pointed 
to the window. 

_ “There is nearly half a pint of whisky 
in there,” he said, “and I need it.” 

Terry made an effort to break open the 
drawer of the dresser. But it was strong 
and the lock was good. He controlled his 
anger for a moment and pointing to the 
door, and at the same time taking a 
menacing step toward Ellen, exclaimed: 

t that key!” 
. She arose quietly and laid the baby in 
She looked for a moment at its 
ttle face, and then turning with a stran- 
~ sob, moved blindly toward the door. 
. e sight of silly w cryin 
Was Obnoxious to hit, 

Ellen gave him one look. Satisfied that 

ack was turned, she quickly took the 


Posed by Lois Wilson, lead- 
ing woman in Paramount 
motion pictures. Miss Wilson, 
like many other attractive stars 
of the screen, uses and en- 
dorses Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream to protect and pre- 
serve the complexion. 


Sunburn, tan, freckles 


—They need not mar your complexion 


BNOoY this summer the sports you 
love best—without sacrificing your 
complexion. Play tennis or golf as 
much as you like—swim to your heart’s 
content—secure in the knowledge that 
your skin is protected from sunburn, 
tan and freckles. 


For you can guard your skin against 
the burning rays of the sun. You can 
protect it from the coarsening effects of 
hot, dusty winds if you adopt the reg- 
ular use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Crear, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. Not 
only does it protect the skin—it keeps 
the complexion fresh and clear, for 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive therapeutic property that 
actually “‘tones-up,” revitalizes, the 
sluggish tissues of the skin. 


If you have not yet tried Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, begin its use at once. 
It will soon soothe away old traces of 
redness and roughness, banish slight 
imperfections. Its continued use will 
preserve your fair, 
wholesome com- 
plexion through a 


long summer of outdoor activities. 
Go to your druggist today and pur- 
chase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
in the fifty-cent or the one-dollar size. 
Use it regularly, according to directions 
in the Health Hint booklet enclosed in 
the carton—keep your fresh com- 
plexion through the trying heat of 
summer. 

Ingram’s Rouge—“Just to show a proper 
glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasiz'ng the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 


owder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
40 TENTH STREET. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


383 Fl 

residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 33 
Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban residents 
address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36%, Havana. 


Ingrams 


Send ty 
packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet- Aids. 


Milk 


ream 


a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir 


Mail the coupon below with 


a silver dime, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


ped it into the outside. Then she 


GENTLEMEN: 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, 


Rouge, 


Freperick F. INckam Company, 40 TENTH STREBT, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an aoe powder pad, sample packets of 
ngram’s 
Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 
house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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he drink that cools_ 


219 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


and quenches thirst 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER 


HEN you're hot and thirsty always 

ask for Hires. There’s no other 
drink like it. No other drink has the 
spicy tang of sixteen pure herbs, roots, 
barks and berries. Always wholesome 
and refreshing, Hires cools and quenches 
thirst on the hottest day. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and 
get the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated 
and’ ready to drink. There’s nothing 
better for home use. Get it at your 
grocer’s or wherever soft drinks are sold. 


For making rootbeer at home, always ask for Hires 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25- 
cent package makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s 
or sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian price, 35 cents the package 


laughed. Something in her laugh frame” 
ened him and sobered him. 7 inh 


in a flash to slam the door and lock it 
enough of this. I’m not goitig’to retried 
that key for you—like a dog. I’m gg 


this threat seem humorous to him, 


she said, “about the marks on the babys 


-marks . . 


| help feeling sorry for the man; because 


“What in hell’s the matter with youl 
She was halfway into the hall—geag 


“Nothing,” she said. “But Dye 


to get a policeman.” 
A returning wave of drunkenness maj 


laughed. ‘ 
“And you can explain to the policeman,” 


neck.” 

“What marks?” 

“Finger marks.” 

He shambled to the cradle 
into it. And froze. He clutched agin 
own throat and looked at Ellen, hiss 
wide and sober with sheer horror, - 

“The policeman,” she said slowly, Sil 
see for himself that the baby—the figky 
lucky little baby—is dead—and yole wil 
be able to explain about the finger 


She shut the door softly and he heard 
the key turn in the lock. 

When he found that he could not escape 
from the room his reason began to break 
down. It was very horrible. It was 
moving, too, and tragic. You couldn't 


just before his reason went he saw every: 
thing so clearly, and his mistakes and his 
selfishness seemed so horrible to him . . . 
It is better not to dwell on this scene. 
She came back—the policeman with 
her. But Terry was no longer in the 
kitchen. He had picked up a bread knife 
from the table and retired into the bed- 
room with it. 


A moment later a whole theater full 
of people broke into frantic applause and 
the curtain descended upon a smiling 
Mr. and Mrs. Broderick Terry who held 
hands and made charming bows. The 
curtain went up. 

This time Ellen snatched the baby out 
of the cradle and proved that it was an 
imitation baby and the applause wa 
even louder than ever. 

As the people crowded out of the theater 
a young man might have been heard to 
remark: 

“Tt’s a rotten act if ever I saw one; but 
they do certainly put it over.” 

This sentence was picked up and tt 
sented by an elderly — who was 
complete stranger te the young mana 

“tt isn’t a pce act,” he said bella 
ently. “And I guess I ought to kno 
My son-in-law wrote it. And its] 

a knock-out for two years.” . 
The young critic smiled good natura 
“Well,” he said, “there’s one good 

about it. It points a good, moral 

teaches our daughters not to marry @Sia™ 
doesn’t it?” 

“No it don’t!” shouted the Gam 
gentleman, and he bustled his way UI0% 
the crowd and brimming with indignaaiay 
pride and affection made for the stageam 
of the theater. — 


Of all the strange tales Gouven 
Morris has told, perhaps the stra 
is Wonders to Perform 
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The Lure of ‘Beauty 


g bows. The No wonder he finds it hard to say good night. With the warm color- 


| the baby out 
that it was al 
applause was 


ing of her cheeks, her lustrous skin and radiant eyes, her beauty 

fascinates him. You will share the secret of her beauty instantly— 

when you, too, use the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 


t of the theater§ (vanishing). It softens the skin and holds _ correct shadeis more important thancolor 
been heard of the powder. Then apply Pompeian ofyourdress. NewNATURELLE is amore 


BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 


I saw one; but} beautifully fair and adds the charm of fra- dium complexion. Our New RACHEL 
or,” gtance. Now atouch of Pompeian BLOOM _ shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes, 


ed up and tt for youthful color. Do you know that a bit “Don't Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 
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theeyessparkle? Lastlydust | Day Cream (60c) ... holds the powder 
over again with powderto Beauty Powder (60c) ... in four shades 
subduethe Bloom. Presto! Bloom (60c) . . a rouge that won’t break 
The face is beautified and Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin 
youth-i-fied in an instant! Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream 
(Above 3 articles may be Fragrance (30c) . . . talc, exquisite odor 
usedseparatelyortogether. Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge 
Atall druggists, 60c each.) Lip Stick (25c) . . . makes lips beautiful 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


“‘Honeymooning in Venice."". What romance! The golden moonlit 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah,t 
memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed in the 
new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size, 28x 7'4 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 
for only 10c. This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Art store value 50c to $1. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream 
( wentdhiagh, BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. You can 
make many interesting beauty experiments with them. Please tear off 
coupon now and enclose a dime. _ 


THE PCMPEIAN CO., 2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada © 1922, The Pompeian Co. 


Cs 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guar- 
antee of quality and safety. Should you not 
be completely satisfied, the purchase price 

be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 


' THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
"2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


2 Gentlemen: | enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
] ArtPanel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 
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ashing tests made by nation’s 
biggest manufacturer of yarns | 


Show safe way to 
wash knitted goods 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor 
laundering than any other fabric. A 
strong (or alkaline) soap, for example, 
will harden, yellow and shrink wool. 
Rubbing takes away the fluffiness and 
gives a board-like appearance. 

It isas important to the manufacturer 
as to the wearer to find the safe way 
to wash woolens. For this reason the 
ty makers of the Fleisher Yarns had careful 
ma. laundering tests made. The letter from 
this company tells the interesting things 

i these tests showed, and why, asa result, 
it is recommending Lux as the sefe way 
to wash woolens. 


How to wash knitted things 


Measure knitted and crocheted garment? 
before washing. Remove knitted buttons 


ar? as the wood may stain the material. 
we two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a 
° pre: por ore we ' lather in half a bowlful of hot water. 
pit? cold water until lukewarm. Dip garment 
up and down in suds. Do not rub. Rinse 
in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze 
out—do not wring or twist. 
outs? . Sue Lay on towel to dry, pat into shape 
3 Wi) stretching to the right measurements agai’ 
W Dry in even temperature. 


Send today for our book- 
let of expert laundering 
advice. Itis free. Address 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 
P-8,Cambridge, Mass. 
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